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OUR THOUGHT OF GOD. 


Can we ever be sure of the fact of God? Can we be as 
sure, for example, as we are sure of the existence of our 
friend whom we see and talk with every day? The thinkers 
and the men of religion tell us that God is the central fact 
in the universe, that he is the only reality, without whom 
all else would vanish, that he is present everywhere. If the 
voices of religion are true, if God really is, we ought surely 
to be easily made aware of him! 

Observe that there is no such difficulty as once hindered 
men from knowing God. Men once conceived of God as 
living at a distance and ruling the world by deputies. 
You might go to him when you died, you might see him in 
heaven; but you could not expect to see him here. You 
could only be sure of him, if at all, because you had been 
told about him. We do not say this any longer. If he is 
anywhere, he is here. If we can ever be sure of him in 
another life, we can be sure of him in this present life. If 
in any honest sense prayer or communion is real, it must be 
because each soul of us has direct access to the universal 
life. Itis this or nothing. And all the greatest affirmations 
of religion assure us that it is precisely this. 

What obstacle, then, prevents us from being as sure of 
God as we are sure of our nearest friend? Let us search for 
our innermost doubt. We cannot see God’s face, we cannot 
touch his hand, we cannot hear his voice, as we see, touch, 
and hear in the case of our friend. Is this true? Recollect 
that we never see or touch or hear the soul of our friend, 


That which thinks, wills, aspires, and loves, is beyond sight 
or sense. He, too, never quite sees us. Our senses are 
only so many avenues of approach to each other. Never- 
theless, they suffice. We are perfectly sure of each other’s 
thought and love and reality. 

What we wish to suggest is that we do see, touch, and 
hear God as truly at least as we see, touch, and hear in the 
case of our friend. Our friend has a few familiar aspects of 
his face, a few motions of his body, a few tones of his voice. 
God has infinite aspects, motions, and voices. Our friend 
at times perplexes us with words, looks, deeds, which for the 
moment do not seem to accord with his character. Never- 
theless, at his best, all apparent inconsistencies dissolve, and 
we love one another. In his unity, heart and soul and mind, 
he is our good friend. At our best, we see and know the 
perfect and full-grown man,— the soul of our friend. 

It is just so in our knowledge of God. There are mo- 
ments, there are aspects, there are motions, which perplex 
us. How should there not be in an infinite nature? Yet 
at our best, when we see clearest, when the great laws come 
into view, when the eternal motions are visible, when the 
voices of God speak their deeper message of harmony and 
unity, our souls rest in God as truly as ever the thoughts of 
ancient Psalmists rested in the Eternal. Have we not heard 
God in the forest or by the ocean or in the mighty inspired 
music of Bach or Beethoven or Brahms? Whom else did 
we hear? Have we not been in touch with God when our 
hands have clasped the hands of the faithful, the high- 
minded, the merciful, in a common bond of allegiance? 
Was it not allegiance to the Spirit of the universe, making 
itself felt in actual presence? Have we not seen God in 
skies and stars, in snow crystals and flowers, in the eyes of 
little children, and often in the smile of love which would 
give all for our sake? Where else, except out of the heart 


of the universe, did this wonderful light of love gleam upon 
us? Yes! we are poor, if we have not many a time stood 
in the presence chamber of the Eternal. Do we not always 
stand there? Can we ever flee from his presence? Do we 
not then know— what the fact is— that we live in God’s 
world, and, indeed, are his children? 

You thus see that we may be at least as sure of God as 
we are of our nearest friends. We are indeed assured of 
the presence and reality of God in the same way as we are 
made aware of any personality. Through the display of 
power, through the sight of endless worlds traversed by 
Law and bound together into Unity, through scenes of 
matchless order and beauty, through marvellous harmonies 
of music, through the light of friendly Love, shining upon 
us, we are daily made aware of God, the ever-present Spirit 
of the Universe. What are all these mighty and beautiful 
manifestations, except his messages to us? How better 
could he speak to us? 


Longer tracts on many subjects may be had free by addressing the 
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Tennyson in lines often quoted says : — 


a to Him thou, for he hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet — 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 


This is not merely a fine poetic fancy. We know nothing, 
if this is not so. Let us question our consciousness, and dis- 
cover what it answers to our examination. What are we? 
What subtle mysteries do we find wrapped up in ourselves? 
We find, first, the mystery of force or power. I lift an arm. 
orIrun. What makes the motion? ‘The certainty is that 
I do not make it myself. I only use it. I turn on or re- 
lease force, I share in the force of the world. I no more 
create it in my own body than I create it, as it drives the 
wheels of a mill, 

I find in myself the mystery of life. When did it begin? 
Whence did it proceed? Through its mysterious breath, I 
live; but I am only its creature. Did the primeval atoms of 
matter combine to produce this miracle of life? What en- 
dowed these atoms, then, with this divine power of creation? 
What are the invisible atoms, that they should agree to 
unite and build me? The atoms are many. Life is one, as 
force is. Life rules and orders the atoms. I share life as I 
share power. 

I think, I am conscious, my senses tell me their message ; 
and I understand, I enjoy order and beauty, I put thoughts 
together. I rise from the sight of the parts to the idea ot 


the whole. What makes this marvel of thought? I do not 
make it. It seems to play through my mind, as life plays 
through my body. Never are my thoughts my own. I only 
think as I am told. At my best and clearest, it is as if some 
one were dictating to me, and I were answering back, “ Yes, 
I understand it is so.” The clearness of my thought varies, 
as the tide of health or life, physical, intellectual, and moral, 
rises and falls. 

It is given to me to perceive the issues of right and wrong. 
An urgency of duty or conscience presses upon me, compel- 
ling me often to go counter to every animal instinct within 
me. ‘This is no force of my own. I did not create it. It is 
something like life which I share. As Matthew Arnold has 
said, itis “a Power not ourselves making for righteousness.” 
But I am as sure of this inner Power as I am sure of my 
own existence. It is in other men as it is in me. It is 
universal. 

Love wakens in our hearts. It lifts us with our childish- 
ness, our petty prides and conceits, our stupid selfishness, as. 
the ocean lifts the great ships. It is of one nature in all of 
us. Did any one of us create his love? No more than we 
created the breath of life or set the blood coursing in our 
veins. It is a primal mystery. Yet nothing is so real. 
Take love away, and we should cease to be men. We should 
not even be animals, were it not for this universal life-force 
throbbing in us, and breaking all bonds, to give, to serve, to 
pour itself out. 

Once more, we find in ourselves what we call will. It is 
in us not merely to hunger and thirst, to feel, to think, to de- 
sire, and to love, but to stoutly resolve to dare, and to do. 
We call will the central fact of personality. In the act of 
will, power, thought, conscience, love, life, all march to- 
gether as one. We are constituted as persons in our acts 
of will. With a single proviso: Our will must be good will. 


Is it ever an iu-will or a selfish will? Then it is as if the 
train moved off the track, or the ship went, with dismantled 
yards, to wreck. Only good will holds us in the sure, safe 
lines of real personality. Good will alone unifies our lives, 
and gives them rest and joy. 

Whence now comes this splendid element of will, through 
which at our best we share the forces of the universe and 
are admitted into its secrets, which, even at our worst, still 
communicates power and motion for a little while to the de- 
railed wheels of the car of our life? Did one of us ever 
create his own will,—least of all his good will? It is like 
force and thought and life and love. Will is likewise in us, 
playing through us, making us what we are. We share and 
use and enjoy it, but it is in fact a universe force. The law 
of its coming is to use it, and pour it through us. The law 
of its going is like the law of life, to cease to employ it. 

Why do we speak any longer of force, thought, life, love, 
will, as if they were abstract and impersonal? These great 
words — mysteries though they are — describe reality and 
belong to persons. It is hardly tenable that force could be, 
except as a person put it forth. It is not tenable that life, 
even in an amceba or a seed, could be, except as a person 
manifested himself through the tiny form of life. But it is 
incredible that there should be thought or justice or love 
or will, except as we mean a thinking, righteous, loving and 
willing person. 

These terms have no significance in the abstract. My 
thought is I thinking, my justice is I owning moral obliga- 
tion, my love is I loving some one, my will is I resolving to 
express my love. 

See now how we have been talking of God at every point. 
The power, the life, the thought, the justice, the love, the 
will, within me, are so many names of God, the one and 
only complete Person in the universe. I use power, I per- 


ceive and know, I feel the pressure of conscience, I love, and 
I determine to do what love bids. Every throb, every 
motion, every thought, every aspiration, every impulse of 
sympathy, every righteous act, is God, acting, urging, whisper- 
ing, and living within me. What else is it? How other- 
wise can I explain myself? How could I possibly be a per- 
son, albeit imperfect and still in the process of making, 
unless the real and infinite Person informed and inspired 
me? How could man’s tiny dynamo act, or his little instru- 
ment spell out its messages, except for the unlimited ocean 
of power sweeping through his coils and charging his wires ? 
So, surely, all is of God. 

True! All of God is not here or there, at least to our 
finite perception; sometimes the display of power only, 
sometimes his beauty, but not also his love; sometimes les- 
sons of thought, but not yet the voice of his goodness. The 
human medium cannot contain all of him. ‘The feeble wire, 
poorly connected, only partially carries the flood of the divine 
forces. Nevertheless, at our highest, when we are most truly 
men,—that is, persons also like God,—in other words, his 
children,— when the tide of his mighty life rises to its ful- 
ness in mind and soul, when we gladly think his thoughts 
after him, when we go freely with his motions of conscience, 
when we love with all our hearts and our wills, and are one 
with his good will, then we know by innermost testimony, 
and no longer at second hand, what the unknown Greek poet 
long ago saw,— that literally “in him we live and move and 
have our being.” We know what the most spiritual of the 
New Testament writers said,— “ God is Love”; and “every 
one that loveth is born of God and knoweth God.” 
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WHAT IF WE BELIEVE IN GOD? 


Perhaps you think that it makes little practical difference 
what we think about God, or even if we do not believe in 
God at all. True, if our idea of God is of some absent 
Being, of whose existence we only can know at second hand. 
In this case real life is not to be looked for here in this 
world. But suppose for a moment what all the great 
teachers in religion have always confidently alleged, and 
what is now everywhere coming into our modern religious 
consciousness,— namely, that God is here and now,— realize 
then that all our lesser lives arise in him, and are essentially 
spirit; that is, Power, Thought, Will, and Love, as God’s life 
is. Conceive what must now be true, that the life of each 
one of us is rich or poor, abundant or meagre, in proportion 
as the life of God flows in us freely or not, and see what 
such an idea begins to do for us. 

In the first place the deepest instinct in us is to desire 
life. Life is power, satisfaction, and joy. 


“Tis life of which our nerves are scant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want. 


Show us the secret of life, and we will be content, But, as 
surely as God is here, the secret of life is perfectly plain. It 
is to let him do his good will with us, body and soul. It is to 
obey, first, his physical laws, and to yield our bodies to the 
flow of his health in us. His life forces seek to have free 
circulation within us. Give them their rhythmic motion. The 


deep, full, fearless, restful breathing is a sign and token of 
our obedience to this law. 

The secret of life, next, is to dismiss pride, conceit, preju- 
dice, and to give our minds to the complete possession of 
truth. Every truth is God’s voice or word within us. What 
do we want except the truth? How should we ever fear it 
as hurtful? Let it do what it will with us. Give it room, 
give it utterance and expression, spéak it,embody it. Its law 
is, the more you receive, the more you express it, the more 
your mind enlarges toward it. See! truth is God’s life. At 
every instant when we see truth, we see God, we hear God. 
Do you think it makes no practical difference with us 
whether or not we catch this sublime conception? Say 
rather that, as often as this idea comes, with one splendid 
rush of intellectual health it sweeps away every vestige of 
bigotry and egotism. 

Again, Divine Goodness seeks to have its will with us, 
The tidal force of righteousness seeks to pour through us. 
This force is God. When conscience urges, this is the life 
of God, closer to us than the air which we breathe. Do 
you think it makes no difference whether or not we believe 
this majestic fact? When we thus believe, we cannot resist 
the beautiful motion. We do not dare, we have no wish to 
disobey. Our one prayer is now to do justice, and never to 
cease to do justice. To do justice is to be alive with the life 
of the universe. To do wrong is to shut life out of our doors. 

The innermost secret of life is to love. We have said that 
God is love. Is it conceivable that it makes no practical 
difference whether or not we believe this? When we do not 
believe it, we are not half alive. When we see this, it is as 
if the universe were behind, lifting us. It is as if an infinite 
Friend were at our side and holding our hands. We give 
ourselves to the motion of the sublime good will; and we are 
in that instant alive,— complete men, sons of God. Did 


any one ever try this, and find it to fail? Ask yourselves at 
what times you have most completely lived, at what times 
you have best known peace, gladness, and the fulfilment of 
your being. Were not these the times when Good-will, or 
Love, had free course in you, and you only did what God, 
bade you do? Here is the magic key to the understanding of 
all human acts. Do you imagine it is not the most practical 
fact whether or not you possess the wonderful key? Here 
is the secret of Jesus. It is the secret of all the noble and 
true-hearted. How else do you explain their lives? Suppose 
you took their secret: do you think it would make no prac- 
tical difference with your life? I say it would make what 
Dante called the New Life. 

Thus at every point we discover that the finite human life 
depends upon the actual and present God. Bind the body, 
impede the circulation, sit down in idleness and let the blood 
stagnate, and the physical life runs low and death threatens. 
Shut off the mind from the sight of truth, fill it with its own 
conceits, close it from the free sunshine, and, lo! there is no 
intellectual health in us. Cease to listen to conscience, throw 
the tiny life off the trolley of duty, isolate yourself, seek 
your small personal will, and all the life in you drains down 
to that of the beast. It is hell when no fresh currents of 
good-will invigorate the soul of man. God’s life is that 
which quickens the nerves of the body. His life is that 
which constitutes thought: this life, welcomed within us, fills 
our souls with joy as of heaven. Shall we not, then, believe 
the most beautiful fact, the innermost law of our being? 
Shall we not, then, joyously do what the good law com- 
mands? Shall we not open our hearts to the inflow of the 
loving Life of the universe? 


Longer tracts on many subjects may be had free by addressing the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“All souls are mine.’ Blessed declaration of the God- 
inspired Ezekiel! All souls,— of the great and the humble, 
the rich and the poor, the wise and the ignorant, the king 
and the slave, the pure child and the abandoned woman, the 
soul of the apostle John and the soul of Judas Iscariot,— all 
belong to God. He will take care of what is his. He will 
leave no child orphaned. ‘Those who are trodden down and 
forsaken in this world,— he watches their sorrowful lives, and 
will cause them to bring forth fruit at last. Thus does God love 
all souls with a universal, unwearied, unfailing affection. 
Thus did Christ love all souls, gathering around him the 
publicans, Pharisees, and sinners, the pious and the profane. 
And thus, if we are Christians, we shall love all souls, calling 
no man common or unclean, believing in the brotherhood of 
the race, finding something good in every one,—a vital seed 
of nobleness in the most deadened bosom; and, in thus 
loving other souls, our own souls will be blessed. While we 
forget ourselves, God will remember us. While we seek to 
save others, we, too, shall be safe. 

We may throw ourselves away ; but God will not throw us 
away. We belong to him still; and he “ gathereth up the 
fragments which remain, that nothing be lost.” In order to 
become pure, we may need sharp suffering; and then God 
will not hesitate to inflict it. In the other life, as in this, he 


will chasten us, not for his pleasure, but for our profit, that 
we may be partakers of his holiness. It is thus that God’s 
love for the soul, and its worth, appear eminently, in that he 
will not let us destroy ourselves. When we pass into the 
other world, those who are ready, and have on the wedding- 
garment, will go in to the supper. They will find them- 
selves in a state of being where the faculties of the body 
are exalted and spiritualized, and the powers of the sou! are 
heightened ; where a higher truth, a nobler beauty, a larger 
love, feed the immortal faculties: with a divine nourishment ; 
where our imperfect knowledge will be swallowed up in 
larger insight; and communion with great souls, in an atmos- 
phere of love, shall quicken us for endless progress. ‘Then 
faith, hope, and love will abide,— faith leading to sight, hope 
urging to progress, and love enabling us to work with Christ 
for the redemption of the race. ; 

Let us rejoice, friends, in these great hopes. Let us praise 
God for his creating, educating, and saving love, Let us 
rejoice that the lost souls —lost to earth, lost to virtue, lost 
to human uses here — are not lost to God; that he still holds 
them in his hand. Let us rejoice that those who will not be 
led to him by blessings and joy shall be led to him by 
anguish, pain, and suffering. Let us rejoice that the glory 
of heaven and the fires of hell shall both serve God,— both 
work together for good. 


/ 
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WE NEED TO KNOW GOD. 


We can spare anything else better than our faith in God. 
To live without God in the world is to live without hope in 
the world. 

Not less, but more, of religion is what we need. To see 
God only as power may lead to a religion of superstition. 
To see him only as law may despoil our life of warmth and 
glow. To see the divine life only in the beauty of nature 
and art may end in a sentimental religion, lacking moral 
force. ‘To see God only in the law of duty may result in a 
hard, technical, and merely moral religion. To see him only 
in the soul may end in a mystical religion. To see him only 
in Christ tends to a narrow, intolerant, and formal religion. 

And, therefore, we need to go forward, not backward, into 
a larger sea of thought, love, and life. We need to find God 
as the fulness, filling all in all. Let us see him in science, in 
universal law, giving vitality to all our knowledge, and mak- 
ing nature more divinely fair. Let us see him in all the 
duties of our daily life, glorifying their humblest details with 
the warmth of devotion and the tenderness of a father’s love. 
Let us see him in the depths of our own soul; in the mys- 
teries of our being, a light shining in the darkness. illuminat- 
ing our reason with a reason more divine. 

Man is not himself when away from God. Man needs for 
growth and development, for the full action of his powers, 
the sense of the divine presence and the divine love. The 
man who has no faith in God is only half aman. Half of 
his nature, and that the higher half, is passive and dormant. 


He is away from his true home, a poor wanderer in a foreign 
land, 

In the irreligious man the higher nature is asleep or dead. 
The conscience is stupefied, the reason sophisticated, faith 
enslaved to superstitious beliefs. The love of truth is often 
perverted into the love of error, fault-finding, captious criti- 
cism, perpetual denial. When he becomes a religious man, 
what takes place? He says, “I will arise and go to my 
Father.” He has come to believe that he has a Father and 
a Friend to whom he can go, on whom he can rely, in whom 
he may trust. 

Draw near, then, in faith, to this great, overflowing foun- 
tain of heavenly compassion. God has put into our hearts 
his spirit, to enable us all to say “ Our Father!” Let nothing 
separate us from his love,—neither life nor death, nor our 
own folly and sin, our own weakness and ignorance, our own 
doubt or unbelief. Let us not be troubled by harsh doctrines, 
God asks for none of these things at our hands. Sacrifice 
and offering he does not require,—not the sacrifice of our 
own reason before unintelligible mysteries. He says only 
this, “My son, give me thy heart!” And, to enable us to 
do so, he shows his own love to every soul that he has 
made,— shows how he leaves the ninety-and-nine sheep, and 
goes into the wilderness after the one that is lost; how he so 
loved the world as to give the only one who had risen to the 
height of perfect sonship — his only Son — to bring the same 
sense of a Father’s love to the rest of his children. He 
allowed this dearest child to die in torture and shame, that 
we, by that solemn sacrifice, might be lifted out of darkness 
into marvellous light. So now we can behold in all his gifts 
this unspeakable gift of a fatherly love. Now every outward 
blessing has in it a touch of divine tenderness. Now we see 
in the universe not only beauty and wonder, power, order, 
law, but, interfused with and penetrating all things,— that 


highest of all,— a divine love. Hold fast to it: let it not go, 
for it is your life! To trust in the Father’s love is the gos- 
pel within the gospel: it is the inmost secret of Christ; it is 
the way, the truth, and the life. 


Longer tracts on many subjects may be had free by addressing the 
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STILLING THE TEMPEST.' 


The incarnations of the Almighty are everywhere and in 
everything ! 

That is the revelation for us to-day. Not an incarnation 
here and there, not some lone individual aflame with divin- 
ity standing on the mountain top, and all the multitude 
below like so many clods of the earth, but the whole wide 
world a living, palpitating manifestation of the divine life. 
I do not mean that all are equally endowed. I do not mean 
that one man is as full of divinity as any other man, There 
are great waves and small waves on the surface of the sea ; 
but they all rise up out of the same vast deep, and they all 
flash back the sunlight of the heavens above. And so, how- 
ever much men may vary, they are all, according to their 
capacity, instruments of the divine will and bearers of the 
divine light. 

Now let us carry this thought of the incarnation a little 
farther. Let us see how the power of God in man is beauti- 
fying the earth and conquering sin and transfiguring human 
character. I turn to the life of Jesus to tell the story for 
me,—not because he stands apart from creation, not because 
the quality of his divinity was any different from yours or 
mine, but because of all the children of men he was one of 
the ripest, fullest expressions of God. I turn to that simple 
account of his stilling the tempest on the Sea of Galilee. 

The Master was asleep in the boat, and the disciples were 
quietly tending the oars and the sail, when all at once the 
storm-cloud beat down upon them and wrapped them in 


darkness and a fury of angry-waters and tongues of flame. 
Waking amid all that confusion of frightened men and roar- 
ing elements, he stretches forth his hand, and at the word of 
command the sunlight breaks, the thunder ceases, and a 
peaceful silence settles upon the troubled sea. It is a beau- 
tiful and suggestive story. Do not ask meif I believe it. I 
hope we have grown beyond the need of asking a question 
like that. I am glad I do not have to believe it. Make it a 
fact, and it sinks into a piece of divine magic. Make it the 
child of the loving imagination of his disciples, and then it 
becomes full of beauty and symbolical meaning. It then 
tells us of God incarnate in man come to rule the material 
forces of the earth, It then symbolizes to us the divinity of 
the human soul mastering the storm-cloud and quelling the 
fury of the great deep. Just see how true it is as a type of 
what man can do under the inspiration of the Divine Spirit. 
Look how he has conquered the savagery of nature and 
glorified the face of the earth. Once it was a rude and 
' tangled wilderness. Once its treasures were unknown, its 
forces unused, its marvels and beauties feared instead of 
loved and appreciated. And then the divine spark flamed 
up in the human soul, and the wondrous change began, The 
son of God went forth to do his Father’s will. He spoke to 
the valley, and it brought him bread. He spoke to the 
mountain, and it brought coal and iron and silver and gold. 
He dreamed a dream, and on the morrow his splendid cities 
were glowing in the sunlight. 

He sailed his ships into the eye of the storm. He har 
nessed the rivers to the wheels of his mill. He stretched 
his industries, like golden chains, across the world. He 
caught the lightning, and sent it to whisper his message 
beneath the sea. He imprisons the invisible steam behind 
his iron pistons, and it becomes his faithful servant. He 
must give his thought to the world; and, lo! the marvel of 


the printed page comes forth. He must tell the music of 
his soul, and instruments without number appear at his 
creative touch. He must fix the vision of beauty that he 
sees, and the glowing canvas carries that vision to a million 
eyes besides his own. He takes all of these rude elements 
of the earth, all of these fierce, untamed forces of sea and 
sky and land, and compels them to do what God has 
whispered in his soul. It is the revelation of God to man, 
It is the revelation of man to God. Go watch some great 
Atlantic liner, under the guidance of a single hand, swinging 
away from her dock and making for the open sea. Go 
stand before the jewelled facade of St. Mark’s in Venice. 
Go into the galleries of the Old World, where Art has told 
her story. Go into yonder great library, where lie embalmed 
the thought and prophecy of human genius. Go stand for 
one evening hour on that mighty bridge of New York, swung 
hundreds of feet in the air, —a world of flashing lights as far 
as the eye can reach, and all repeated in the reflections of the 
swirling tide below,— and you will understand what the in- 
carnation means. Out of the depths of your soul you will 
cry: “ How wonderful is man! Thou hast made him only a 
little lower than the angels.” And then, as you look up at 
the great vaulted sky, set with the eternal stars, you shall 
hear a voice saying: ‘This is my son in whom I am well 
pleased. I set the thought burning in his brain. I kindled 
the fire of aspiration in his soul. He has not been disobe- 
dient unto the heavenly vision.” 
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The great temptation! What a picture itis! The wide, 
bleak desert, and this sad, untried young man, worn out 
with fasting and inward strife, waiting there for the crucial 
trial of his life. And then the gates of hell open, and Satan 
comes forth to battle with the Son of God. He first appeals 
to his physical necessities, and tempts him with the creature 
comforts of life. Then he tries him on the side of his self- 
trust. Then, once more, he turns his attack on his ambi- 
tion, and says, * All the kingdoms of the world are yours, if 
you will only fall down and worship me.” And now hear 
the strong, indignant answer to all this: “Get thee hence, 
Satan ; for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve.” There is the picture 
of human temptation, of human struggle, of human victory. 
It is again only a symbol of what is going on everywhere in 
the world,— not this time the conquest of material things, 
but the conquest of the spiritual powers of evil that lurk in 
human life. It is God the Father empowering his child to 
withstand the things that enfeeble and debase him, It is the 
incarnation of divine resistance against the forces of sin. 

I do not pause to discuss the nature of evil or to explain 
whence it came. It is enough for us to know that it is here, 
so strong, so alluring, so omnipresent, that I do not wonder 
that tempted and tried humanity has believed in a prince of 
darkness who delights in the overthrow of purity and good- 
ness and virtue. It is everywhere, tempting us in our appe- 
tites and passions, tempting us in our desires and ambitions, 
tempting us even on the highest level of thought and feeling. 


It is always laying hold of our garments, trying to drag us. 
back into the lower ranges of life. And what, pray, would 
our poor, besieged humanity do if there were no communica- 
tion between God and men? What would the wandering 
child. do without a sense of its Father’s presence? What, 
but to be hopelessly lost. What, but to sink back into moral 
stupor, without strength, without vision, without ideals. 

It is because God has incarnated himself in man that man 
is able to see the right and struggle toward it. It is because 
the divine resistance is in our hearts that we are able to 
smite the evil one. To us all this power is given. You 
know it is there. You have felt its uplift in many a trial. 
You have heard its voice again and again when you were 
tempted, when you were in despair, when you were ready to 
throw down the standard and desert the field. You have 
heard its voice shaming your cowardice and bidding you rise 
up and hold yourself pure or patient or brave or strong. 
That is what the Divirie Spirit has been doing with all men 
in all time. 

I cannot think of the incarnation without thinking of its 
moral lift in the history of the race,— how it has drawn men 
step by step away from brutality and sensual things; how it 
has led them little by little into the ways of the spirit; how 
it has taught them century by century to subdue selfishness, 
to break the chains of passion, to slay the devils of cruelty 
and avarice; how it has, more and more, as the years have 
gone on, multiplied the company of saints and heroes and 
noble, unsullied lives, until their name is legion and their 
number as the sands of the sea. ‘ 

That was a wondrous victory,— the victory of man over 
the physical strength of the earth. But a grander victory 
still is this age-long conquest of the spirit of selfishness by 
the spirit of God in man, 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


You hear God in the tempest, but you may hear him also 
in the whisperings of the evening breeze. You see him in 
the purple and gold of the sunset, but you see him also in 
the tiny ray that streams through your window lattice. You 
behold him incarnated in Buddha, changing a’ prince’s robe 
for a beggar’s rags; in Socrates, bestowing jewels of wisdom 
upon ungrateful Athens; in Jesus, with peaceful brow and 
forgiving lips, dying for truth amid the Jewish rabble. But 
you also see him incarnated in the face of the little child at 
your knee, in the simple beauty of humble, earnest lives, in 
the forms of men and women everywhere who are walking 
the earth on missions of love and usefulness, 

The incarnation of God in great and small, in high and 
low,—that is the condition of his existence for us to-day. 
. For let me ask: How else could God tell himself to the 
world? How else could you hear his voice and see his face? 
You might write his attributes all over the sky; and yet, if 
you could not see them personified in human life, they would 
mean nothing to you. You might reason out his existence 
by the processes of philosophy; and yet, if you could not 
meet him in flesh and blood, that existence would be a cold 
and empty form of thought. 

God himself would be helpless without this universal in- 
carnation, “It is only through personality that personality 
can be revealed.” It is only to character that character can 
be told. Luther said that “God was omnipotent, but that 
he needed men and women to help him.” That is forever — 
true. Make God all power and love and justice and beauty, 


and yet, if there were no continuous incarnation, his minis- 
trations to the world would cease. He could not speak or 
act or do his work in human life unless there were human 
hearts and minds and human hands and feet to do his will. 

Let us study the transfiguration from this point of view. 
You know the story,— how Jesus took Peter and James and 
John, and climbed up the mountain side to pray, and, as 
they waited there in the silence, behold, a light shone round 
about them and they saw the face of the Master as the face 
of anangel. You have seen it all pictured by the magic 
brush of Raphael,— the mountain top, the mysterious light, 
the worshipping disciples, and the attendant spirits of the 
prophets, the beatific figure of the Christ, and down below 
the upturned faces of a multitude of sick and suffering hu- 
manity. Those upturned faces, I think, are the key to the 
secret of the whole scene. It is the meeting of love and 
sorrow, of compassion and misery; and by it love is trans- 
figured and sorrow turned into joy. It was the love of Jesus 
going out to his crippled brethren that glorified him as it 
passed, It was the divine pity of God shining through him 
down into the troubled heart of the world that made the 
face of Jesus as the face of an angel in the eyes of his dis- 
ciples. That, to me, is the explanation of the Transfigura- 
tion; and Ineed no other. For I see it every day. I see 
men and women all around me who are being transfigured 
by the love and benevolence shining out of their hearts. 
You see it also,— nay, you have been transfigured yourselves. 
You have done some kindness or lifted some burden or 
touched some wound of life with healing hand, and you have 
come back with a stronger sense of joy and tenderness in 
your heart. ‘That was the transfiguration of an hour. You 
have undergone some long temptation or borne some heart- 
breaking sorrow; and you have come out of it all victorious, 
only to become more pitiful toward others and more anxious 


to give the hand of help. That was the transfiguration of 
the whole life. 

And so it is everywhere. The world is all aglow with the 
light of blessed, helpful lives. We see them in our homes, 
in our streets, in all the ways of life. All who are easing 
the pain of other hearts, all who are leading wandering feet 
back into paths of safety, all who are trying to mend the 
fragments of some shattered soul, all who are lovingly, hum- 
bly trying to bring joy and peace to men,—all are standing 
on the mount of transfiguration,—though they know it 
not,— and round them shines the heavenly light, and from 
their faces beams the love of God. ‘This is the highest of 
all. This is the climax of the process of incarnation here 
on the earth, the transformation of the human into the divine, 
the transfiguration of man with the glory of the spirit. So 
it runs through all the history of humanity,— first the strug- 
gle with the earth, then the struggle with the animal instincts, 
then the struggle to bring in the kingdom of heaven. So it 
runs through the life of the individual man,— first the con- 
quest of physical forces, then the conquest of the demons 
of self, and then the victorious life going back to win the 
cause of those who have fought and been defeated. 

This is the story of God’s gift of himself to the world. 
This is the gospel of the incarnation,— God working through 
human minds and hearts to reveal his love and to bring 
heaven upon the earth. It is no new gospel. It tells you 
what you know already, that you are the children of the 
Most High, that you ,bear in your hearts the impress of his 
spirit, that you are the temples of the Holy One. And out 
of that solemn, awful truth let there rise the strong resolve 
that, since God is in you, you will make yourselves a fit 
dwelling- -place for all God-like things. 
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WHAT IS HEAVEN? 


When we seek to know what heaven is to be in the next 
world, we must ask what it is here. For, certainly, the king- 
dom of heaven comes also in this world. There are hours of 
heavenly peace in this life: we sit sometimes in heavenly 
places with Jesus even now. Heaven is the peace of God 
which passeth understanding. 

This heaven below comes from the three elements which 
are to abide,— faith, hope, and love. Faith means the sight 
of the invisible reality which is below the passing appear- 
ance. It is the evidence of the reality of truth, goodness, 
wisdom. We endeavor to know, because we believe there is 
really something to be known. Faith, therefore, is the con- 
dition of knowledge. And what a joy and peace come to 
the soul from knowledge! Knowledge of the laws of the 
universe, knowledge of the divine work in history, knowledge 
of our capacity of improvement, knowledge of Christ as a 
personal friend and benefactor ! 

Knowledge abides in the other world because faith abides, 
—faith which is the substance of things hoped for and the 
evidence of things not seen. Here we see as in a glass 
darkly, there face to face. We may there learn to under- 
stand the nature of life, the nature of the soul, the enigma of 
moral freedom, the cause and reason of the existence of evil, 
all which are hidden from us here. But, as knowledge en- 
larges, faith will extend itself further, and root itself more 
deeply in the soul. Far beyond what we know will be our 
trust in the unknown abysses of divine being. 


And hope also will continue in the other life; and this 
means that there will be progress hereafter as well as here. 
To hope means to look forward to something better; but, 
unless that something better can be reached, the hope must 
perish. ‘Therefore, continued hope implies continued prog- 
ress. It means constant growth and development. It means 
ever-increasing knowledge, activity, power; ever-increasing 
capacity for spiritual improvement; a never-ceasing ascent 
toward God,— powers growing more angelic, activity becom- 
ing more divine. 

And we may say as the surest of all certainties that love 
will abide,— love of those who are above us in grandeur and 
beauty ; love for those who are beside us in sympathy and fel- 
lowship; love toward those who are most helpless and needy, 
the souls which sit furthest down in darkness and the shadow 
of death. 

Love here is one of the best things we have; but love here 
is only in its rudiments. What may it not become in the 
other world, when we shall be lifted into communion with 
the wise, the good, the noble, the beautiful, who have gone 
up and on; when we shall be surrounded by their sympathy, 
blessed by their friendship; when Christ shall come to find 
us with the angels and archangels; and when we, in our man- 
sion, in our sphere, shall be able to work with them in theirs 
for the advancement and redemption of the universe. 

The wonderful description of charity by the apostle Paul is 
not rhapsody or declamation; nor is it the account of an 
ideal, super-angelic state, impossible for us here, but to be 
reached in some heavenly world. This divine power of love 
is possible for us all. Only let the love of God and man 
enter the soul, and you have in you the elements here de- 
scribed. You will find it not difficult to “ suffer long and be 
kind.” It will seem a simple thing not to envy, not to boast, 
not to behave unseemly, not to be always seeking your own, 


Whereas before you were easily provoked, now you smile at 
provocation, and are unruffled by injury. You become able 
to “bear all things,” to “believe all things,” to hope for all 
good in the midst of evil, and to “endure all things ” to the 
end, patient because sure that the Lord reigns. 
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HOW TO GET ETERNAL LIFE. 


The problem of human existence may be stated thus: 
How can we change time into life? In some men the 
mental, moral, and spiritual life and energy continues to in- 
crease so long as they remain in this world. While the body 
is growing old, mind and heart remain young. While the 
outward man perishes, the inward man is renewed day by 
day. 

Time cannot be detained; but, while it is passing, we may 
be able to change it into something which will last always,— 
that is, immortal or undying life, or what the Scriptures call 
eternal life. For immortal life, eternal life, means that kind 
of life which does not decay and change,—not future ex- 
istence, but present fulness of being. Bodily life decays 
with years; but all of immortal life we have within us will 
last unchanged, never growing old, never wearing out. Our 
_ business is to change the bodily existence, measured by time, 
into spiritual existence belonging to eternity. 

God is in nature; and so the man who loves and studies 
nature receives life from that study. 

But God is also present in man. Those who are inter- 
ested in their fellow-beings, who are laboring for the prog- 
ress of humanity, seeking to save the lost, advocating 
reforms, helping their neighbors,— they also become full of 
life. They are in communion with God, and drinking at the 
great source of eternal life. 

The years, as they pass on, are changed into life, partly 
by God’s providence and ‘without any effort of ours. It is 


done by a law of our nature. God has so made us that, 
while we grow old in one way, we grow young in another 
way; while we are becoming more weak in body, we grow 
more strong in spirit. That is the natural tendency of 
things, if we do not oppose it by our own wilfulness. If we 
accept patiently and trustingly what comes to us from God, 
there comes with it an inward strength and peace. What we 
have to add on our part is trust, submission, fidelity. Let us 
be loyal to our work, whatever it is. Whatever our hand 
finds to do, let us do it with our might. Let us forget the 
things behind,— disappointment, sorrow, the unkindness of 
others, remorse over ourselves. Leave them behind, and 
reach out to things before, to deeper knowledge, larger 
usefulness, purer love. And so, while the outward man 
perishes, the inward man will be renewed day by day. 

One of the most convincing arguments for immortality is 
‘the undying appetite of the soul for knowledge, love, prog- 
ress. As we approach the term of life, it never occurs to 
us that it is time to fold our arms, close our eyes, and bid 
farewell to nature, poetry, art, friendship, business. As long 
_ as our faculties permit, we take exactly the same interest in 

life as if we were to live fifty years longer. 

I think that, if we have a sincere desire to know and to 
serve God, the years change our religion into life. We cease 
to harass ourselves or others much about mere questions of 
dogma or sect. A very few central truths satisfy us. Trust 
in God, love to man, are enough. Our prayers cease to be 
formal, and become a habit of the soul,— waiting on God, 
looking to him for strength, dwelling in his infinite peace. 
Our faith in Christ turns to love. What to us are questions 
about his nature, whether supernatural or not, about his 
transcendental or primeval being? We know that our joys 
and our sorrows touch his heart; that, when we wrong man, 
we wrong him; when we help man, we help him. We all, 


in our different phrases, still look to him as the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. We learn to see in Jesus not Master 
and Lord only, but tender Brother and blessed Friend. _We 
obey him best when we are true to what is right and good. 


“ Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be? 
Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee.” 


So Christianity becomes a reality and a part of our life. 
It ceases to be profession, and becomes strength and peace. 
The outward part may perish, but the inward part is renewed 
day by day. 
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“Tf a man die, shall he live again?” The question is not 
a modern one, But in a peculiar sense it was a nineteenth- 
century one, Then first common sense and scientific color 
were given it by the Agnostic school, represented by Robert 
G. Ingersoll for the uneducated and ‘Thomas Huxley for the 
educated minds. Yet even these never answered the ques- 
tion in the negative. Their word was, “I do not know,” 

Their doubts are valuable, but they are not convincing. 
Now there is a good argument for the non-existence of 
matter, but I am far from being convinced that matter does 
not exist. If it is not matter, then it is something else, that 
might as well be called matter. If what I call living beings 
do not continue to exist in full life, with all their qualities, 
then something else happens to them, of which I have not 
the slightest notion. I cannot imagine by what process a 
living being could manage to get out of existence. I prefer 
while I am in this world to take it for no liar, as I am no 
liar, and to believe that things are what they seem,— that 
matter is matter, life is life, and that they stand for ever- 
lasting and different realities. 

I do not stickle at the mere disappearance of a human 
body into dust and vapor, any more than I would at the 
cutting of an electric wire as a sign that the electricity cours- 
ing over it has suffered the least change except in direction, 
My body is to me as my house or my tool chest, a mere 


material convenience for me, and is not my very self, as I 
very well know when I see my friends with limbs sawed off 
becoming more resourceful often in mind and heart. 

I think I make it evident in this way that the burden of 
proof. is upon the Agnostic to show how life —that is, per- 
sonality —is dissolved and dies. His most radical answer, 
however, to this has been that he does not know anything 
about it. How could any reasonable Christian ever have 
resented such an answer as that? If the Christian were 
partial to immortality, was it not just the answer he wanted? 
It greatly strengthens the supposition of life’s continuing. 
It shows how very hard it is to suppose otherwise. 

Furthermore, there are at least four great sureties of life 
after death. There is, observe, not a scrap of argument in 
court against it. Doubt is merely neutral, waiting to incline 
either way with the least breath of reasonable evidence. 

1. Zhe Scientific Surety. Among the common facts of 
science none are more absolutely demonstrated than these: 
matter is indestructible; not an atom, or, indeed, a quality of 
an atom of matter, is even changeable; force is continuous. 
In other words, destructibility, annihilation, and like terms, 
science has absolutely no use for. . They are the coinage of 
an older day of myth. Shall, then, love, the highest con- 
ceivable quality in the universe, suffer loss or change? Sci- 
ence says there is one law, one element, in lowest and 
highest. And can we conceive of love without lover and 
loved? I have just said that all these negations are incon- 
ceivable to science. 

2. Surety of the Cloud of Witnesses. In the early ages of 
the world, men did not seek two answers to a question. 
They were satisfied with one. And they always took the 
first. Picture to yourself an earth without electric wires or 
sea-going ships or any means of rapid transit, and little com- 
munication with people three hundred miles from home. In 


Egypt the human soul asked of the Over-soul, “If a man 
die, shall he live again?” And the first and only answer 
was: ‘‘He shall live again. ‘There is no death. What 
seems so is transition.’’’ So they frescoed and richly fur- 
nished the tombs and made eternal mummies of the dead. 
On the shores of Greenland, too, the soul asked the ques- 
tion of the spirit in which it began to have its being. And 
the only answer that ever came was: “He shall live again. 
He shall go down to eternity along the shining way of the 
glacier with thunder sublimity and the splendor of northern 
lights.” In the forests of the Amazon and the Orinoco 
again came the one unquestioned answer: “He shall live 
again. He shall return to his fathers down the grape-vine 
forest-path of the world.” It was the whisper of the world 
life in the ear of simplest men universally, “If a man die, 
he shall live again.” 

3- Lhe Surety of Evolution. Now modern man has asked 
the question passionately, and answered it anew, with ma- 
tured logic, in the affirmative. One of the mightiest sureties 
is that of evolution. It is summed up in the saying, “God 
has had me in mind forever.” All things from the earliest 
ages, countless millions of years ago, were leading up to me. 
What, through geological evolution and astronomy, I know 
of the history of the universe, expels absolutely every frivolous 
shred in my thought of God. The brain that knows and 
expects, with the heart that loves, costs the pain and energy 
of the ages and cycles of all that I know of eternity. I cansee 
much more than has become manifest in the plan of my life. 
I am not a finished being. The consciousness of eternal 
ages of progress is in me, through and through. He will 
not sport with me for His present show-play, and leave me 
now. I would not be so fickle with any child. And 


“T know that is not good in Him 
That evil is in me.” 


While, if the Life of Ages is not good, then is life a vast 
delirium, and the instincts of law and order amongst men 
unaccountable. "i 

4. The Great Verification, But the crowning argument is 
the testimony of the greatest human discoverer. He who 
discovered the Law of laws, salvation by helping others to 
the extent of all your being, was also said to have brought 
immortality to light. He reached the fullest human con- 
sciousness, the most sensitive touch and correspondence 
with the life of the world, the great Over-soul and things 
unseen. His eyes were widest open, his vision most delicate 
and extensive. He saw life and beyond as from a hill. 
And he said: “‘If it were not so, I would have told you.’ 
I see beyond the hill of death, valley upon valley in the 
shadows of death; and I fear no evil, for the Father abides 
in all of them. Andon the sunny sides and in the shadows 
are many mansions. ere I abide in my Father’s house 
from the beginning. I am its door. And ¢heve, also, 1 go 
ever before you to prepare a place for you. ‘I am the 
resurrection and the life. He that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.’ ” 
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KEEP THE BIBLE. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Perhaps you have been brought up to believe that the 
whole Bible was directly inspired by the Almighty, that 
everything within those lids is the word of God. At last 
you discover that the Bible history of the creation con- 
tains manifest errors; that the geology of the Bible does 
not correspond with the discoveries of science; that 
many actions attributed to the patriarchs are inconsistent 
with sound morality; that there are impossible miracles 
asserted and irrational doctrines taught in this great 
collection of Hebrew literature. You therefore cease to 
accept the whole Bible as divine. That is youn duty: 
you cannot help it. But, if you stop with that negation, 
you have merely lost a part of your old faith. One of 
the props of your life is gone. Do not stop there. This 
mere negation has not set you free. The letter of the 
Bible has ceased to be inspired: learn to see more of 
inspiration in its spirit. Read it again, to learn why 
this book, containing such errors, has yet been the food 
of the soul to countless generations, has roused the 
noblest sentiments of man, has been a cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night, has been the liturgy of nations, 
the fountain of glad hymns in the hour of joy, of prayers 
in sorrow; has brought comfort to sad hearts, the sense 


of a divine presence and a blessed immortality to be- 
reavement. When you cast aside the false inspiration 
of the letter, find the real inspiration behind the letter. 
And let the sight of those inspired souls, Isaiah and 
Moses, Samuel and Paul,—leaders of men,—help you 
to see divine inspiration outside of the Bible also in 
other great manly and womanly hearts. When you see 
how God spoke to those sublime souls, learn to believe 
that he also speaks to us to-day. Believe that the exult- 
ing and abounding river of life which pours through the 
pages of the Bible is still rolling on to-day. Seeing how 
Moses and Elijah were inspired to rebuke kings and lead 
nations, let us be sure that it was by the same divine 
power that Abraham Lincoln was raised up to guide our 
own nation through its Red Sea to the Promised Land; 
that Washington was as truly sent as Joshua; that Mil 
ton and Channing drank from the same fountain of 
inspiration with the apostle Paul. Then we shall really 
believe that every good and perfect gift is from above, 
and comes down from the Father of Light. Then we 
shall be set free from the bondage of the letter, and be 
able to open our souls to the coming of the everlasting 
Spirit, which moves where it will, creating light and life 
in the midst of darkness and the shadow of death. 
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UNITARIAN PRINCIPLES. 


The name “ Unitarian” is supposed to have arisen to 
designate the believers in the divine unity rather than the 
trinity. That meaning still remains, but has also unfolded 
into a far larger one. The doctrine of the divine unity now 
looks immeasurably beyond the trinity to the infinity of the 
divine manifestations, and means the oneness, through all 
places and times and diversities, of that power called God. 

This unity is proclaimed not only by theology, but through 
all modern thought. History, science, evolution,— all read 
it in the universal kinship of life and regularity of law. 
Each of the sciences reports, as the deepest truth it has 
found, Unity; all combine to chant as the largest truth 
Unity. And religion hears this as another Psalm, proclaim- 
ing more sublimely the Unity of that God of whom the He- 
brew seer sang in Palestine and uttermost parts of the sea, 
in morning light and midnight darkness, in heaven and hell, 
and whom the apostle saw “above all and through all and 
in all.” So abiding and infinite meaning is in that divine 
unity from which Unitarians are so fortunate as to be 
named. 

But this truth involves the practical lesson of religious 
unity. For, if God is thus one and everywhere, then his 
presence has hallowed not only Judea, but all lands; not 
only the Hebrew, but all nations; not only the Christian, 
but all religions. Hence, instead of a single holy city 
and temple, Unitarianism sees every city holy where just 
men dwell, every spot a temple where they meet for wor- 


ship or work, all honest life a liturgy, all love a sacrament. 
Instead of a few inspired writers, it sees all good literature 
and speech inspired, and the divine revelation ever contin- 
ued through human reason and conscience. Instead of one 
sacred Scripture, it sees an infinite and endless Bible, reach- 
ing from its Old Testament in nature to its New Testament 
in man, from its “‘Genesis”’ in matter to its “‘ Revelation ”’ 
in mind,—a Bible wherein all truth is “the law,” all human 
hopes are ‘the prophets,” all good aspirations are ‘the 
Psalms,” and all love a “ gospel” telling of eternal life. 
Hence Unitarianism has been tolerant. It has taught 
that the great essential in religion is uprightness of life 
and integrity of character, and that men should not be 
judged by their theological beliefs or ritual observances, but 
allowed full liberty to keep or change these as their own 
thought and conscience may direct. It has never imposed 
anything like a creed; and one of its great teachers said, 
“ Unitarianism is not so much a body of opinions as the 
principle of liberty of opinion.” It cares little for itself as a 
denomination; and one of its great preachers, Dr. Putnam, 
said, I have hardly ever spoken so much as the word ‘ Uni- 
tarian,’ or sought to enlist anything like sectarian sympa- 
thies,” for “there is but one religion, that is goodness,” and 
it should work for the “universal unity and brotherhood.” 
So Dr. Martineau said that in religion all fences should be 
down. But of course this work for “universal unity” re- 
quires united effort and denominational organization. 
Unitarians have not lost Christ by denying the trinity. 
They certainly have not lost him as a moral teacher. Has, 
indeed, the Trinitarian faith kept him as such? Peoples who 
have held that faith for centuries still treat his beatitudes of 
meekness and forgiveness as mere follies. Nations, believing 
it was a very God who ordered them to love their enemies, 
and offer the cheek when smitten, still fight like fiends, and 


respond to his “ Blessed are the peace-makers ” with bombs 
and battleships. g 

Nor have Unitarians lost Christ as a divine incarnation. 
They still see him as a “son of God,” and only add his own 
saying that every peace-maker is another, and the apostle’s 
that ‘‘ every one that loveth is begotten of God.” They still 
believe that God dwelt in Jesus, and only add the apostle’s 
words that, “if we love one another, God dwelleth in us,”’ 
too, and that whosoever ‘“‘ dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 
and God in him.” Unitarians are often charged with deny- 
ing the divinity of Christ. They do not deny, but declare it. 
They declare the divinity of his lessons of love, the divinity 
of the soul that felt them, the divinity of the man who lived 
them. But by the same principle they declare the divinity 
of that love everywhere, the divinity of all souls that feel it 
and of all the men who live it. This is their theology,— 
that God is love, and lived in the loving Jesus, and lives in 
all love, and is worshipped best by our love of each other. 


Longer tracts on many subjects may be had free by addressing the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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tie LAW OF CHRIST. 


By Rev. E. P. PRESSEY. 


Christianity is a discovery. 

It was not brought into the world or made or whispered 
over a private wire from heaven. It is not an encyclopedia 
of virtues or a mystical institution of grace and worship. 

It is a discovery of something as old as man, as natural as 
human nature. It is the principle that underlay all the an- 
cient religions, underlies all “isms.” It was there on crea- 
tion morning, as gravitation was there. ‘“ Before Abraham 
was,” said Jesus, “I am.” ‘The principle he applied to life 
was in operation always. Gravitation was in operation 
always. What happened after Newton’s discovery was new 
enthusiasm of machine-building. Men built machines more 
intelligently by the same law they had hitherto struggled with 
blindly. So men may build better characters without the 
present blind anxiety and uncertainty when they understand 
“the law of Christ” as well as they understand “ Newton’s 
law.” 

In one great phrase the discovery of Jesus may be ex- 
pressed,— the Brotherhood of Man and the consequent 
Fatherhood of God. This phrase may mean little or much 
to us now. Let us illustrate the nearest thing, the brother- 
hood of man; and afterward, perhaps, we shall understand 
the deeper and dearer thought of God. ‘The instinct of 
brotherhood is in the natural family life. The feeble sister, 


the crippled brother, the deficient or disabled, the immature 
or the handicapped members of the family are borne along 
by each and all. There is equality in every family, or there 
is jealousy, distrust, and concentrated hell on earth. The 
law of Christ is that the family sentiments are the universal 
morals. ‘They make life tolerable outside the family exactly 
as they do within. 

Ever since there were men, between all peoples and indi- 
viduals absolute brotherhood has existed, and its law oper- 
ated, You cannot even get selfish advantage of an offensive 
foreigner or inferior nation any more than you can profit by 
cheating a member of your own family. In either case you 
grieve the Holy Spirit of love, and it is unprofitable for you. 
You cannot enjoy a red-cheeked apple alone before the 
grieved eyes of a little sister or gather any noble comfort 
from adult prosperity you do not perpetually share. Social 
chills and fevers forever plague the man who obstructs the 
fountain of his heart’s generosity, while the brotherly 
heart is a well of water springing up unto life eternal. How 
absolutely clear is the discovery of the “law of Christ’?! 

But how does it work, when tried? First, it produced in 
its discoverer a man entirely devoted to “doing good,” a 
personality so magnetic, so spiritual, so powerful, so influ- 
ential, that he has filled the centuries and the world as the 
greatest fact of all. With absolute scientific precision, and 
without controversy, we can say this of him. It led Peter to 
the vision that the Gentile servant of God was acceptable to 
Him. It sent Saint Paul and the other apostles upon unex- 
ampled journeys over land and sea to tell the nations that 
the earth contained but one people, who had their being 
momently in one God and Father of all, whom they all igno- 
rantly had hitherto worshipped. It in time brought the 
ends of the earth together, till the earth has become one 
great whispering gallery, where we hear each other’s voices 


round the world, and where the children enter knowledge, 
friendship, and life together. It gives one school, one 
brotherhood, one international banner,—the red cross,— 
that stands for neutrality in quarrels of the self-desire of 
nations, but for sacrifice for the world-desire of brotherhood. 
“‘ For greater love hath no man than this, that he lay down 
his life for a friend.” Here, indeed, is one God,— the life 
of all; one flag,—the cross of Jesus; one country,— the 
world. My Father, my cross, my country,—I will live with 
these as my mother taught me amongst seven. 

Christianity, in modern scientific terms, is altruism,— the 
life for others. The passion for filling the world with our- 
selves, our deeds, our interest in it, our public spirit, rather 
than filling ourselves with the applause, the satisfactions, and 
riches of the world, is Christianity. ‘That passion Jesus ful- 
filled. He could say, ‘‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds 
have nests; but I have not where to lay my head.” So 
intently had he been set on filling the world with himself, his 
heart, and his work, that little of the world had stuck about 
him, Yet he declared: “ All power in heaven and earth is 
given unto me.” “ And whatsoever the Father hathis mine.” 
“And whatsoever I will I do.” Booker Washington, the 
leader of the American negro, is a marvellous illustration, 
Read the chapter of his autobiography entitled ‘“ Helping 
Others.” Those words of the title are his secret of ‘Up 
from Slavery.” When his heart first sobbed the words, “ My 
People!” eternal life came into him. The thought of help- 
ing others “ for their sakes ” sanctified him, so that his native 
passions left him pure. He became a personality, a power, 
an influence for the redemption of a race. And so will this 
thought deal with any man. Old John Knox had the dis- 
covery of Jesus when he prayed, “O God! give me Scot- 
land, or I die.” God gave him Scotland, aud he lives 
to-day. 


b) 


‘“‘Follow me, whether your reason approves or disapproves.’ 
The leadership of Jesus over the world is perfectly natural 
and rational: it falls within the range of our own experience, 
and is capable of being grasped by the understanding. It is 
the same in kind as the authority of the teacher over the 
pupil or of the strong nature over the weak. 

The secret of this authority must be sought within the 
mind itself. In its last analysis, Jesus leads me not by what 
is in him so much as by what is in me. Every man who 
accepts Jesus or admires him and loves him does so because 
there is that in Jesus which appeals to the deepest in the 
man. ‘The teacher is the boy’s guide, because he stimulates 
his intellect to grasp new truth. Strictly speaking, it is not 
instruction which the teacher gives: it is only provocation ; 
and the truths of mathematics or of science are real, not 
because the teacher affirms them and the text-book declares 
them,— they are true for the pupil only when he apprehends 
them for himself. 

When I read the words “Follow me,” why do I obey 
them? Not because I believe that Jesus came down from 
heaven to utter them, splendid as such a thought may be; 
not because I fear punishment, if I refuse; not because I am 
incapable of resistance. I accept Jesus as my guide just 
because, and only because, what he says meets a response 
from my own soul, which demonstrates its truth. The sign 
and seal of the truth is not the rule of the text-book nor the 
explanations of the teacher: it is the pupil’s eager “ Yes, 
yes! I see!” that shows that the truth has gone home. The 
sign and seal that Jesus is a true teacher and leader of men 
in the field of righteousness is not in the Sermon on the 
Mount, nor in the parables, nor in anything that he said or 
did: it is found in the fervent “ Amen!” that goes up from 
men’s hearts as they read his words and contemplate his 
acts. Not because we are blind, while he can see, not be- 


cause we have no knowledge of eternal life, not by a mere 
unreasoning obedience do we follow him. He does not limit 
nor destroy our personality. Just the contrary is true. He 
reveals our own strength. He does not rob us of a single 
attribute. He does not take away our stony hearts and 
give us hearts of flesh. He does not tell us to sweep out 
our souls till we are perfectly empty, and then come and fill 
us with himself. Jesus stands before us a great, inviting, 
and illuminating personality,— a pure, sweet, true, good man. 
His example shines upon us till we grow warm, till we re- 
spond and yearn to become like him, just as a writing in 
invisible ink emerges to view and becomes legible when 
brought under the rays of a lamp. He does not import 
something new into us: rather he helps us to find in ourselves 
the springs of eternal life. We are aware that the virtue so 
attractive in him is somehow dormant in ourselves: we feel 
it stirring with a fresh power. “ Noble provocations go out 
from him, inviting me to resist evil, to subdue the world, and 
to Be”; “and thus,” says Emerson, “Jesus serves us by his 
holy. thoughts, and thus only.” 

This is the eternal and natural leadership of Jesus. In 
every man there is something akin to what was in Jesus. 
When he speaks, character in him solicits character in me. 
It is the Christ spirit in men answering to the Christ spirit 
in Jesus which gives him his hold upon the ages. 

I have compared the authority of Jesus to that of the 
teacher ; but there is one marked difference. The teacher 
leads the boy, because he knows more. He leads in the 
realm of knowledge. Jesus leads me, not because I think 
he knows more, but because he is a better man. He leads 
in the realm of character. The two realms of knowledge and 
character are in juxtaposition, but are not identical. By 
confusing the two, men have supposed that, if Jesus is to be 
followed in the field of character, he must also be followed in 


the field of knowledge. If he is my teacher in righteousness, 
he must also, and without limitation, be my teacher in 
science. So men have distorted his words to make them 
agree with advancing science. They felt constrained to 
think that Jesus knew all the facts of geology and astron- 
omy. All the discoveries and inventions of the nineteenth 
century,— Jesus knew and foresaw them, only he did not 
choose to mention them, But one may lead in righteous- 
ness, in morals and spiritual truth, who does not claim 
authority in science. A boy of twenty, at home from col- 
lege, knows more history and trigonometry than his mother. 
Nevertheless, she is his guide in life. 

When Sir Charles Napier was campaigning in India, a 
young officer lay slightly wounded on his cot. An important 
movement was on foot. The troops marched past, while the 
officer watched them restlessly. Then the general came in 
sight, his gray locks streaming in the wind as he hurried to 
the front. Leaping from his couch, the officer began to 
dress. To those who remonstrated, he said, ‘‘ How can I lie 
idle, when I see that old man, so full of years and glorious 
service, so active!” Displayed in the general’s face, the 
soldier saw what he should be; and he leaped to obey. 

Such is the leadership of Jesus,— not that of coercion and 
fear, not of eloquence, not of the supernal, but of moral pre- 
eminence. In him men behold what they would wish to be; 
and all —the orthodox and the heretic, the learned and the 
ignorant — are drawn after this Guide in the “way of the 
Blessed Life.” 

“ Yes, thou art still the Life, thou art the Way 
The holiest knew,— Light, Life, and Way of heaven; 


And they who dearest hope and deepest pray 
Toil by the light, life, way, which thou hast piven, 


Longer tracts on many subjects may Le had free by: addressing: the 
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The Belief of Count Léon Tolstoi. 


(Abstracts from his Reply to the Holy Synod. The entire reply can 
be found in the Christian Register of July 18, 1901.) 


I believe in the life eternal; and I believe that man is 
rewarded according to his acts, here and everywhere, now 
and forever. I believe that so firmly that at my age, seeing 
myself upon the edge of the grave, I must often make an 
effort not to pray for the death of my body; that is to say, 
for my birth into a new life. I am convinced, too, that every 
good action increases the happiness of my eternal life just as 
every bad action diminishes it. 

I believe in God, who is for me spirit, love, the principle 
of all things. I believe that he isin me asIaminhim. I 
believe that the will of God has never been more clearly, 
more freely expressed than in the doctrine of the man Jesus, 
But one cannot consider Jesus as God, and address prayers 
to him, without committing, in my opinion, the greatest sac- 
rilege. I believe that the true happiness of man consists in 
fulfilling the will of God. I believe that the will of God is 
that every man should love his fellow-men, and should act 
toward others as he desires that they should act toward him, 
which sums up, according to the gospel, all the law and the 


prophets. I believe that the reason of life is for each of us 
simply to grow in love. I believe that this development of 
our power of loving brings us in this life a happiness which 
will increase every day, and in the other world a happiness 
as much more perfect as we shall have learned to love more. 
I believe above al that this growth in love will contribute 
more than any other force to establish the kingdom of God 
on the earth; that is to say, in replacing a social life in 
which division, falsehood, and violence are all-powerful by 
a new order in which humanity, truth, and brotherhood will 
reign. I believe that we have only one means for progress- 
ion in love, and that is prayer. Not public prayer in the 
churches, which Christ has expressly reproved (Matt. vi. 5— 
13), but the prayer of which he himself has given us an ex- 
ample,— the solitary prayer which consists in re-establishing 
and strengthening in ourselves a consciousness of the mean- 
ing of our life and the feeling that we depend only upon the 
will of God. 

It may be that my beliefs offend, trouble, or ‘scandalize 
some, it may be that they disturb or displease; but it is not 
in my power to change them, any more than it is possible 
for me to change my body. I must live, I must die,— and 
before long,— yet all that concerns only myself; but, in the 
hour when I prepare to return to that God from whom I 
came, I cannot believe otherwise than I believe now. Ido 
not say that my faith is the only one, incontestably true for 
all time; but I see no other more simple, more clear, or 
which answers better to the needs of my intelligence and of 


my heart. If another should suddenly be revealed, better 
able to satisfy me, I should adopt it immediately ; for noth- 
ing matters to God except the truth. As for returning to 
doctrines from which I have emancipated myself at the cost 
of so much suffering, I cannot do it. The bird that has 
taken flight will return no more into the shell of the egg out 
of which it came. 

“« He who begins by loving Christianity better than truth 
will proceed by loving his own sect or church better than 
Christianity, and end in loving himself (his peace of mind) 
better than all.” I have traversed inversely these phases of 
which Coleridge speaks. I began by loving the Orthodox ~ 
Church more than my own peace. Then I loved Christianity 
more than the Orthodox Church. Now I love truth more 
than all the world; but up to this time the truth is blended 
for me with Christianity as I understand it. I confess 
Christianity then; and it is by the efforts that I make to 
conform my acts to my belief that I ought to live in peace 
and joy, and be able also in peace and joy to take my way 
toward death. 


Longer tracts on many subjects may be had free by addressing the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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An Outline of Unitarian Thought. 


By GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Pu.D., D.D. 


The Unitarian Church holds to the absolute unity of God; it 
believes in the general tendency of human nature toward that 
which is good; it sees the only test of character, not in accept- 
ance of creed, but in spirit and life; and therefore it recognizes 
unity of spirit and purpose as the only just and effectual basis of 
religious fellowship. 

The logically fundamental doctrine of the so-called orthodox 
theology is its conception of the natural or total depravity of 
human nature, with which all its other dogmas correspond. The 
most distinctive feature of Unitarian belief is found likewise in 
its idea of human nature. We believe not in the depravity of 
man, but in his imperfection, his liability to error and sin; we 
believe in his ability to work out his own salvation in confidence 
and trust, through the moral and spiritual agencies, within and 
without, which God has provided; and, therefore, we believe in 
the natural development and progress of the race,— development 
and progress which are none the less spiritual because they are 
natural, 

The Unitarian thought of God, recognizing the limitation of all 
human conception and language, may be best expressed in the 
words of the New Testament: ‘God is Spirit,” the Indwelling 
Presence, the Infinite Reality in whom all things are, the Father 
through whose law and love creation moves to its appointed 
spiritual end. To this greatest of all conceptions, God, however, 
we attach no dogmatic significance, feeling that each one is en- 
titled to his own thought of the Supreme Power. 


Infinite Spirit, God, we believe is incarnate in humanity, not in 
one only of the race, but in all; all men are thus in a real sense 
divine. This divinity is apparent in man’s intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual possibilities. We recognize the isolated types of 
transcendent genius which have appeared in history, yet we 
invoke no miracle to explain them. ‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and we hear the sound thereof; but we cannot tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth. So are all things born of the 
Spirit.” Thus we recognize the highest spiritual genius and at- 
tainment in Jesus, seeing therein the result also of this higher law 
of the Spirit working in and through all humanity. 

He is thus a providential type of human character, our elder 
brother, our example and teacher, whose moral and spiritual pre- 
cepts have been confirmed by the experience of an enlightened 
world, he whom from his exalted character the ages have rightly 
called “*« The Son of God.” 

We believe thus not in his deity, but inhis divinity,— divinity not 
supernatual, but natural, the product of God’s life in humanity. 

Many Unitarians believe also that after his death he made 
known in some way to his disciples his continued existence, pres- 
ence, and inspiration. 

Error and sin are recognized in the world as an indication of 
the imperfection of man; also the universal principle of moral 
atonement, by which men united in the bonds of the race and 
bearing one another’s burdens suffer for the mistakes and iniquity 
of others, creating ever an influence for righteousness. Jesus, 
by his supreme sacrifice in the interests of pure religion .and 
humanity, atoned thus in the greatest degree of all for the sin 
and error of others, affording an example and way through which 
we may seek to be like even unto him. 

Unitarians believe in the Bible as the book of books for 
religious instruction, not as infallible or containing all the inspira- 
tion of man nor as a final revelation, but as a record of religious 
progress and of the thoughts of many of the most deeply religious 
of all time, as a history of the life and teachings of Jesus. 
There is an element in the Scriptures which, from the absence of 
early written records, from the credulity of the day, and from the 


zeal of the Church Fathers, more pronounced for doctrine than for 
historical accuracy, cannot be necessarily accepted; but far 
greater than this is the moral and spiritual truth proved to be 
such by reason and experience upon which in reality all convic- 
tions rest. 

The idea of the supernatural in the sense of miraculous inter- 
position of a higher power is the remnant of the thought of an 
age when natural law was unknown, and everything unusual was 
supposed: to be the work of agencies good or evil outside of 
humanity. It has no place in our modern knowledge. The terms 
“natural”? and “supernatural” represent no distinct forces, but 
different aspects of creation and the world-process. As we view 
the flowing stream, all things seem natural: as we reflect upon 
the Infinite Source, all things seem supernatural. The miracle as 
marvel is everywhere: of the miracle as magic we find no trace in 
the things of God. In this essential oneness of the natural and 
supernatural, in the rejection of the miraculous in the old sense, 
moreover, everything loses not, but gains in grandeur. The 
marvels of creation, the spiritual possibilities of ‘man, the per- 
sonality of Jesus, all seem more sublime as the result not of 
special acts of God, but of his universal and eternal action 
through law and in love. 

Unitarians believe in immortality as a reasonable inference 
from all our knowledge, mental, moral, and spiritual, as an in- 
herent quality of a self-conscious soul, as a seal of truth which 
the Almighty has placed upon the aspirations and possibilities of 
his creatures, for all of which, so far as our knowledge extends, 
he has provided a means of satisfaction, a belief, too, without 
which the process of evolution and the travail of the ages, end- 
ing, as they must, at last in the destruction of all physical life, 
seem meaningless. 

The liberal faith sees in happiness and misery the results of 
righteousness and iniquity, the natural judgment and recompense 
which attend these states of being in the inner life, whether here 
or hereafter. It holds that character, and character alone, zs 
salvation; and, whether such character be attained through the 
influence of Jesus or in some other of the many ways by which 


men in all ages have “grown in grace” and knowledge of the 
truth, it sees therein a divine pathway to life eternal. 

Unitarians believe in prayer, not as a special petition for 
temporal blessings, but as a natural aspiration of the soul and 
communion with the Infinite Presence, as a spiritual law through 
conformance to which we are uplifted and strengthened. 

In the church also we believe, not as a company of select 
saints nor as a place solely for the intellectually or spiritually 
regenerate, but as an institution for the growth and establishment 
of character and union and fellowship in the highest things. 

Denominationally, we are Congregationalists,* believing, in ac- 
cordance with the sentiment of the covenants of the earliest 
Pilgrim and Puritan churches in New England (all of which 
are to-day in the Unitarian fellowship), that Congregationalism 
involves not only independence of individual action, but also 
freedom of individual thought. 

Finally, Unitarians, while generally accepting the foregoing 
beliefs in substance, though often with modifications and addi- 
tions of the individual mind and especially with different methods 
of expression, establish no test of belief, but welcome to their 
fellowship all who seek to love God with all the heart and one’s 
neighbor as himself, all who seek to promote truth, righteouness, 
and love in the world. 


Longer tracts on many subjects may be had free by addressing the 
American Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. 


* After the separation of the Congregational body into ‘liberal’ and ‘‘ orthodox”’ 
wings, about 1820, the divisions were known as Congregational Trinitarian and Con- 


gregational Unitarian. In time these designations were generally abbreviated into the ~ 


common ‘‘ Congregational” and ‘‘ Unitarian ” of to-day. 
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THE TRUE SELF IS THE BEST SELF. 


BY REV. J. F. CLARKE, D.D, 


ALL souls belong to God and to goodness by creation. 
God has evidently created every soul for goodness. He 
has carefully endowed it with indestructible faculties 
looking that way. Every soul has an indestructible idea 
of right and wrong, producing the feeling of obligation 
on the one hand, of penitence or remorse on the other. 
Every soul has the tendency to worship, to look up to 
some spiritual power higher than itself. Every soul 
is endowed with the gift of freedom, made capable of 
choosing between life and death, good and evil. Every 
soul is endowed with reason, with a capacity for knowl- 
edge; and especially is every soul endowed with the 
faculty of improvement, of progress. 


THE true self in man is not bad, but good. Man goes 
away from himself whenever he does wrong. Hidden 
in the words we use are whole volumes of history and 
philosophy. When our words and phrases do not come 
from theories, but from the long observation of the 
race, they often contain the results of that experience in 
compact form. Thus “to come to one’s self” means to 
recover mental and moral sanity. 

Let us understand, then, that our true self, our real 


self, is our best self. In our best hours we are most 
truly ourselves. We are then what God made and 
meant us to be. We are at one with ourselves. All 
our faculties work harmoniously, according to the true 
method. The soul commands: the body obeys. The 
conscience obeys the law of right: the appetites and de- 
sires are obedient to that conscience. There is no such 
thing, therefore, as natural depravity. All depravity is 
unnatural. 


IF we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves. If 
we Say we are totally depraved, we also deceive ourselves. 
God has put into us a great deal that is good. He has 
given us reason, conscience, heart, freedom, to choose 
good, power to resist evil. When he has done all this 
for us, to say that he has made us totally depraved is 
not humility, but ingratitude and impiety. 


THE sense of right and wrong, the delicacy of con- 
science, the feeling of moral obligation which is in us, 
we did not make ourselves. God gives it to us: he 
gives it anew allthe time. Itis his Holy Spirit dwell- 
ing in us, warning, advising, restraining, impelling us. 
It is in every human soul. This holy monitor, this 
sacred, solemn voice, is from grace, from love. It is the 
Father’s arm held round every child to keep him safe 
from evil. 


Longer tracts on many subjects may be had free by addressing the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Our Farra. 


The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind, 
onward and upward forever. 


TyprcaL Covenant or A UnrtartAn Crurcn. 


In the love of the truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for 
the worship of God and the service of man. . 


Our DECLARATION 
(As expressed in the By-Laws of the American Unitarian Association). 


“The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity ; 
and all Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it for that purpose.” 


(As expressed by the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in loye to 
God and love to man. 

“ The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing 
in this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in es are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 
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WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 


BY REV. SAMUEL J. MAY. 


[The following is reprinted, at the request of many of our brethren 
from a tract which has been much circulated. Of course, it is only an 
individual statement, and is not intended as a creed.] 


Brcavuser we have no formula of faith; no system of doc 
trines; no list of articles prescribed by pope, bishops, 
General Assembly, or other human authority, which every one 
must profess to believe before he can be admitted to member- 
ship in our church, —there are those who allege that we 
Unitarians have no faith; that we believe nothing, or that 
each one believes what he pleases. 

Other churches, it is urged, deal better by their members, — 
instructing them as to what they must believe, nay, furnishing 
to all who wish them printed copies of the system of doctrines 
which those churches severally uphold and contend for as the 
“faith once delivered to the saints,” which every one must 
accept in order to salvation. Nay, you may go to the book- 
stores, and buy the volumes in which are printed the creeds of 
the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, or Baptist sects, — 
creeds devised and written out (some of them centuries ago) 
by men accounted wise enough to determine what others, as 
well as themselves, ought to believe, and thereby secure to the 
churches, for whose edification they were especially concerned, 
a unity of faith, 

But, if any one supposes that this end has been attained in 
either of the above-named churches, he is much mistaken. Of 
course, what the creed is, that either church prescribes, may be 
found, as I have said, in this or that printed volume. But 
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what Epis:opalians or Presbyterians or Methodists or Bap. 
tists individually believe, you can ascertain only by inquiring 
of them individually. And you will discover, —if you can get 
the members of either of these churches to define to you their 
real beliefs, — you will discover as many and great discrepan- 
cies between them as between the members of the Unitariar 
Church. It was publicly declared, not long ago, by an Orthodox 
minister of Syracuse, in the presence of hundreds who 
belonged to the Orthodox churches here, including several of 
their ministers, — it was publicly declared, that ‘‘ no Trinitarian 
can be found, who, if called upon to state his views, would 
state them precisely in the language of the creeds of either the 
Presbyterian or the Episcopal churches.” This declaration 
was publicly made in the city of Syracuse, in the presence of 
hundreds; and never yet, so far as I know, has it been denied. 
It is notorious, that certain doctrines, explicitly stated in the 
above-named systems of faith, are not now preached in those 
churches. And I have several times made the assertion, which 
I here repeat, that nothing would so soon empty the Episcopal, 
the Presbyterian, and other Orthodox churches, as for the 
ministers to read intelligently to the people the several creeds, 
or articles of faith, of those churches, and insist upon their 
believing each and every article thereof, in its most obvious 
sense, as the condition of continued membership. 

I am utterly unable to discover the benefit which ever has 
been or can be derived from a creed prescribed by human 
authority ; a formula of faith; a system of doctrines devised 
and concocted by any man or any set of men, to be enforced 
upon the assent of other men, each of whom has an inalienable 
right to think for himself. Were there time now, and were 
this the occasion, I would show that many and very grave evils, 
gross hypocrisies and atrocious cruelties, have everywhere, and 
in all ages, been the legitimate offspring of this assumption of 
authority to dictate to fellow-men what they must believe. 

But my purpose, at tnis time, is to inform those who wish to 
know, what is the faith of Unitarians. Of course, I may not 
speak for all who bear this name, but for those only whose 
opinions and belief I do know; and they are many. 
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First. We believe and insist, that each and every rational 
and moral being, male and female, is under the highest obliga- 
tion to form his or her own opinions about religion. Every 
one, we hold, is bound and therefore should be left perfectly 
free to seek after, if haply he may find, the truth of God for 
himself; form his own creed, his own body of divinity; be 
fully persuaded in his own mind as to what is true on every 
question that may arise respecting the character of God, the 
principles of the divine government, man’s accountability, the 
design of his life in this world, and his destiny in the world to 
come. There is no other subject of thought comparable to this 
in importance; therefore every one should be encouraged and 
urged to give all the attention to it he may be able to give. 
By the study of the Bible, and the works and the providence 
of God, each one should strive to learn all he may of the 
mind, the purposes, the will of the heavenly Father, that he 
may become an intelligent and obedient child. He should 
avail himself of the thoughts, the results, of the inquiries and 
reasonings of others, so far as he shall find them profitable. 
But he is under no obligation whatever to accept the conclu- 
sions at which the mightiest intellects have arrived, if they do 
not appear to his own mind and heart accordant with the truth 
and righteousness of God. He who, in deference to the au- 
thority of another, professes to believe what he does not see 
to be true, has hoodwinked himself; or he has entered a laby- 
rinth in which he will not know whether he is going right or 
wrong. But he who reverently embraces whatever, in the best 
use of his understanding, seems to him true and right, shows 
his allegiance to God; and he will not be left to wander inte 
the path of fatal error. 

We Unitarians believe with the Apostle Paul (Rom. viii. 
14), that, ‘‘as many as are led by the Spirit. of God, they are the 
sons of God.” We believe that Jesus of Nazareth was led by 
the Spirit of God more constantly and entirely than any other 
son of man; that he is therefore called the dearly beloved Son 
of God, and is the best teacher of true religion. We believe 
that the doctrines he preached disclosed more fully than those 
ef any other teacher the character of Gad and his purposes 
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respecting man; and that the moral precepts he gave were 
more nearly identical with perfect righteousness, ‘‘the right- 
eousness of God.” Indeed, we believe that they only who hear 
and obey the commandments of Christ will be redeemed from 
all iniquity; and that the world will never be filled with right- 
eousness, peace, and joy, until the children of men shall be 
trained up in the school of Christ, rather than.that of Augustine 
or Calvin, —be taught to understand, and persuaded to conform 
to, the principles and spirit of ‘‘the dearly beloved Son of 
God.” 

All Unitarians believe that Jesus was one with God, —in a 
epiritual sense; the sense in which he prayed (John xvii. 
21-23) that all who shall be brought to believe on him might 
become one with him and the Father. We believe he was 
wholly devoted to God, was led always by his Holy Spirit, 
and had no desire but to do his will. We all believe that 
Jesus was not a self-existent, but a created being, dependent 
upon and accountable to the one Supreme, whom he often 
addressed as his Father and his God. 

Many Unitarians are Arians, that is, they believe that Jesus 
pre-existed; that he was an archangel, next in dignity to the 
Most High; that he appeared upon earth in the person of 
the son of Mary, and led the life and died the death that is 
narrated in the New Testament. Other Unitarians, probably 
the larger part of them, believe that he was a man super- 
naturally born of his mother only, in accordance with the 
accounts given by Matthew and Luke. But there are many of 
our denomination who believe, as I do, that Jesus was the son 
of Joseph and Mary; that the accounts prefixed to the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Luke, inconsistent with each other, are 
not genuine, but were taken from the thousand marvellous 
stories which were invented in the second and third centuries 
of the Christian era to magnify, in the eyes of the ignorant 
and credulous, the founder of the new religion, and do away 
the reproach of ‘his crucifixion. 

But, whatever may be our differences of belief on this point, 
we Unitarians all agree, that it is not the physical or meta- 
physical nature of Christ which most concerns us, but his — 
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moral and religious character. We believe that he was the 
most excellent person who has ever lived upon earth; that he 
was a perfect man, holy, harmless, undefiled. We believe, 
that, in the highest degree, he was the Son of God, dearly 
beloved, because he was at all times, in all things, led by the 
spirit of the heavenly Father. We believe that he was 
tempted in all points like any other man, but that he never 
yielded to temptation. He did no sin. He was a man of sor: 
rows, acquainted with grief; but he was perfected by his 
sufferings, and not made by them, as too many are, peevish, 
discontented, rebellious. 

We Unitarians believe that Jesus is our great exemplar, 
set before us by the heavenly Father to be our pattern in all 
things ; that in him we see ‘‘ the measure of the stature of the 
perfect man,” ‘‘the mark of our high calling; ” that, ‘‘ as he 
was holy, so are we called to be holy in all manner of con- 
versation.” It is therefore a prominent article of the Unita- 
rian faith, that all men ought to act at all times as Jesus would 
act in the same circumstances. The best test we can apply to 
our own conduct, words, feelings, and to the conduct, words, 
feelings of others is this : Would ‘the perfect man” act, 
speak, feel thusP And in estimating the character of men, 
and the regard in which they ought to be held in the Christian 
Church, we Unitarians believe that we should consider, not the 
accuracy of their speculative opin/ ns, ‘the form of sound 
words” to which they may give thei issent, but the degree of 
goodness which is seen in their daity lives, the principles on 
which they act, and the feelings which they manifest in their 
intercourse with their fellow-men; moreover, the spirit which 
they evince towards God under the various trying 2ircumstan- 
ces of life, prosperity and adversity, joy and sorrow, health and 
sickness. In short, we Unitarians believe that ‘‘ he only who 
doeth righteousness is righteous ;” that he only whose charac- 
ter resembles Christ’s is a Christian; that he only loves God 
who loves his fellow-men, who loves to be and to do good. 

Unitarians, most if not all of us, repudiate the Orthodox 
doctrine of Atonement, as it is explained by many, — that men 
are saved by the righteousness of Christ imputed to them, or in 
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some way trensferred to their account in the final reckoning 
with the Judge of all. Much more earnestly and utterly do 
we reject it as others teach it, —that God inflicted upon him, 
and that Jesus endured, the punishment due to all sinners for 
their native, original depravity, and for their actual transgres- 
sions; and that, in consideration of his vicarious punishment, 
those are saved who believe in and gratefully accept this pro- 
pitiation. Most Unitarians, if not all, consider this dogma as 
most odious, an impious stigma upon the character of our 
heavenly Father. Of course, we most gratefully acknowledge 
that Christ suffered much for the redemption of sinners; that 
he gave his life on the ignominious and excruciating cross, 
that he might fix in the hearts of men those truths, those prin- 
ciples, that faith, that hope, that love, which alone could 
raise them above the trials and temptations of earth. But we 
believe that men are saved only so far as they themselves ac- 
cept the truths and embrace the principles which Jesus so im- 
pressively inculcated, and acquire the spirit which the beloved 
Son of God manifested through life, and especially on the day 
and in the hour of his death. We believe that men are saved, 
and can be saved, only so far as they become themselves right- 
eous in the sense and spirit of Christ’s righteousness. 

We repudiate utterly the Orthodox doctrine, that only a 
small portion of the human race are elected to be saved; that 
these favored few were predestinated unto everlasting life before 
the foundation of the world; and that all the rest of mankind 
were fore-ordained to everlasting death, which means everlast- 
ing life in unalterable and profitless suffering. We turn from 
such a proposition as from the blasphemy of demoniacs. We 
believe that the gift of life was-intended by the heavenly 
Father to be a blessing to every one upon whom he has con- 
ferred it; that it may be a blessing to every one, in this present 
state, who chooses so to make it; and that, in the future state, 
those who have been perverted, misguided, depraved by the 
evil influences of this world, may be brouglt to a sense of 
their folly and wickedness by the retributive consequences, — 
the shame and suffering they will endure in the future life, — 
and there may repent, turn to God, and be accepted by him, 
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We Unitarians believe that the consequences of trans- 
gressions are evil, only evil, and that continually, both in this 
world and in the world to come. Sin is the poison of life, and 
it is ‘the sting of death.” Sin is the only thing to be dreaded 
in time and in eternity. It is the abundant source of all our 
misery. It obscures the light of the Sun of Righteousness, and 
covers the benignant face of the heavenly Father with a dense 
cloud which men call ‘‘ the wrath of God,” although we are 
assured he is unchangeable, ever the same tender, compassion- 
ate parent, ‘‘ slow to anger,” ‘‘ ready to forgive,” but too just, 
too holy, too pure to overlook any iniquity. Benignant as God 
1s, no sinner can ever stand before him but in shame and 
confusion of face; and he must cease to be a sinner before he 
can be happy in his presence, that.is, anywhere. 

We believe that our all-wise, all-merciful Father in heaven 
can feel no more displeasure, no more anger at our sins, than 
the wisest and kindest parent ought to feel. He cannot be 
stimulated to vengeance, as the Orthodox would have us sup- 
pose, by any pride of place, or jealousy of his power. He will 
inflict no more suffering, no more punishment, upon any, than 
it is right we should endure, until we repent, and return to him 
in entire obedience of life and thought. Indeed, many Unita- 
rians hardly dare to pray that any of the consequences of our 
iniquities may be averted from us, excepting upon our true re- 
pentance, because we believe that there is no more wise, no 
more merciful provision in the Divine Government, than that 
which has attached shame, suffering, punishment, to iniquity, 
transgression of any of God’s laws, sin of every kind. It is by 
these consequences, by the bitter experience of some of them 
in this life, and the fearful looking-for of others in the life to 
come, that we are taught the essential, the irreconcilable, the 
eternal difference between right and wrong, good and evil, sin 
and holiness. 

We Unitarians believe that there is nothing in this life or 
the life to come to hinder the salvation of any one, nothing 
in the peculiarities of the Divine Nature or the organization 
of the Divine Government, nothing to prevent the accept 
ance of any child of Adam, excepting his own sins; and that, 
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whenever these are repented of and forsaken, no earthly father 
ever received a returning prodigal more graciously than the 
heavenly Father will receive and bless the penitent sinner. 

Of course, consistently with what I have declared to be our 
faith, we Unitarians do not believe as do our Orthodox breth- 
ren respecting the nature of man; or rather, I should say, we 
cannot believe what the creeds of the Presbyterian and other 
Orthodox sects set forth on this subject. We cannot believe, 
that, in consequence of their transgression, our first parenta 
“‘became dead in sin,” as the Presbyterian Confession of Faith 
declares, ‘‘and wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of 
soul and body.” Nor do we believe that ‘‘ the guilt of this 
sin was imputed, and the same death in sin and corrupted 
nature was conveyed to all their posterity,” whereby we all are 
utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, 
aud wholly inclined to all evil.” We reject this as a horrible 
misrepresentation of God, and of the nature and condition of 
men. 

But we do believe that the transgression of Adam and Eve, 
and the sins of all parents since their day, have transmitted to 
their offspring germs which, if not repressed, will develop into 
kindred sins. We believe that all the children of men are born 
capable of holiness and liable to sin; with senses, appetites, 
faculties, affections, passions, which siege them to live in a 
world like this, to enjoy, innocently if they will, all the good 
and pleasant things which here abound, and to discharge all the 
duties and exercise all the virtues that here may be required 
of them: but, at'the present time, these properties of their 
nature are avenues to temptations, which, if not resisted, will 
mislead and corrupt their souls. 

We do not deny, but sorrowfully own, that a great propor- 
tion of the children of men, in all ages, have yielded more or 
less to their temptations; and, therefore, that sins and their sad 
consequences ever have and still do abound in the world. The 
-usts of the flesh, the pride of life, the love of money, the eager 
desire for power, envy, jealousy, revenge, have overspread the 
earth with crimes and miseries. 

This sad state of things, we believe, is owing, in a great 
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measure, to the incompetency, or the negligence, or the evil 
examples of parents, or to their mistaken views of human 
nature and of education. We hold that the highest office 
which can be conferred upon human beings is the office of 
parents. Upon the faithful and wise fulfilment of its duties 
depends the welfare of mankind, more than upon that of gover- 
nors, presidents, or kings, or upon that of ministers, priests, or 
bishops. If all fathers and mothers were what fathers and 
mothers ought to be, the children of men would be also chil- 
dren of God; communities would be like well-ordered, happy 
families; the only law would be the Golden Rule; and the 
will of God would be done on earth as it is done in heayen. 
We Unitarians believe that the ignorance, sin, and misery 
which abound in the world are, in another great measure, 
owing to the influence of false religions. Pure and undefiled 
religion — doing justly, loving mercy, walking humbly, keep- 
ing one’s self unspotted from the world— is so noiseless and 
unostentatious, as well as difficult, that men have ever been 
found too ready to believe, and priests and religious visionaries 
have encouraged them to believe, that something else might be 
substituted for the daily and hourly practice of all righteous- 
ness. Outward observances, imposing rites and ceremonies, 
costly sacrifices and oblations, the keeping of holy days, pay- 
ing tithes, performing pilgrimages, building churches, contri- 
buting generously to the support of the priesthood or for the 
maintenance of those who will compass sea and land to make 
proselytes, — these things, and such as these, have, in all ages, 
in every country, and under every religious system, been sub- 
stituted for personal obedience to the laws of right action, 
fidelity to God and to man, in all things, at all times. 
Notwithstanding the exceedingly plain and emphatic declara- 
tions of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Micah, and other Hebrew prophets ; 
notwithstanding the explicit, impressive preaching of Jesus 
Christ, his Sermon on the Mount, his inimitable parables, his 
prophetic description of the final judgment, and, more than all, 
his own perfect example, — the people throughout Christen- 
dom have been misled by their priests and theologians into 
notions respecting the way to avert the displeasure ar1 con- 
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ciliate the favor of the Most High scarcely less false than those 
which prevail in the Mahometan and Pagan lands. 

The vast majority of the people called Christian have been so 
perverted from the religion of the gospel, that they suppose their 
salvation and acceptance with God depends very much more 
upon their faith in the righteousness of Christ, than upon their 
own personal righteousness ;* very much more upon their assent 
to the creed which some church prescribes to them, than upon 
their obedience to the commandments which God hath given 
them; very much more upon their having been the subjects of 
a revival, and having had a remarkable experience, than upon 
having always humbly and prayerfully endeavored to know and 
to do what the Lord requires ; very much more upon their strict 
observance of the sabbath, their frequent attendance upon re- 
ligious meetings, their fervency in prayer, and their zeal in 
defence of this or that form of sound doctrine, than upon their 
living truly and beautifully in all the relations of life, ‘‘ deny- 
ing ungodliness and worldly lusts, and living soberly, right- 
eously, and godly in the world.” 

Now we Unitarians believe that each and all of these substi- 
tutes for true religion —the putting of Roman Catholicism or 
Calvinism or Episcopalianism or Presbyterianism or Baptism 
or Methodism in the stead of Christianity —has been, is, and 
ever must be, disastrous in its influence upon the characters, 
the spiritual welfare, and improvement of men. 

We believe that only those teachers of religion who insist 
that personal holiness of life and heart is the one thing needful, 
—only such are teachers of the school of Christ; and that 
never, until people generally are brought unfeignedly to be- 


* The most popular and able Orthodox preacher in our country has 
just now so declared, in “‘ A Familiar Lecture,” delivered to his large au- 
dience, and published in an extensively circulated journal, “The Inde- 
pendent,” Feb. 9, 1860. 

“ This is our tes not that we shall be sinful, not that we shall be 
imperfect, not that we shall be vain, not that we shall be foolish, not that 
we shall be corrupt in our imaginations, but that we shall not believe 
in Christ. Our salvatien is not half so much imperiled by wickedness as by 
enbelief.”” 
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fieve that this personal obedience to God in all things is indeed 
the one thing needful, — never will that obedience be generally 
sought after, and the education of children be so devised and 
conducted, from the beginning, as to develop the divine in 
them, and lead them to ‘ seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness.” 

Never, until the health and life of each man’s soul is shown 
and believed to depend upon his conformity of himself to his 
highest ideas of right, will the thought of right assume and 
maintain that prominence in his regard which it ought ever to 
have. , 

We velieve in the cross; upon it we behold the glory of our 
Lord, his spirit of entire self-sacrifice. Some of us have put 
up, in and upon our churches, representations of the cross, as 
the emblem, not of that righteousness which is to be imputed 
to us, but of that righteousness which each one of us should 
endeavor to attain to; a righteousness so true, so entire, that 
it would prompt and strengthen us to cut off a right hand, or 
pluck out a right eye, —nay, even to give up life itself, rather 
than violate a principle of godliness; ves, sacrifice our bodies, 
and all that we hold dear in life, rather than deny the faith, 
sully the purity, or darken the hope of our souls. 

We Unitarians believe in prayer. ‘True prayer is the 
breathing of the soul. Without it there is no spiritual life. 
[t is the constant aspiration of the ‘‘ inner man” to be con- 
tinually renewed in knowledge and holiness, ‘‘ after the image 
of Him that created him.” But we reject much that is called 
prayer. Nothing is prayer but the sincere desire of the heart, 
“ uttered or unexpressed.” Exercises of domestic, social, and 
public prayer are doubtless very useful, when conducted in a 
right spirit. But the prayer-meeting or the church-assembly 
is not the place to which we go to satisfy ourselves whether any 
men are truly religious. The mere decorum of the occasion 
would keep most persons there ‘‘seeming to be religious.” 
We would go rather to the places of men’s business and pleas- 
ure. We would observe them in their intercourse with their 
fellow men and women. We would know on what principles 
they act in trade, in politics, in places of amusement; how 
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they deport themselves toward their superiors and their inferi- 
ors, those they are dependent on, and those who are dependent 
on them. We would see them in their hours of recreation, 
when unwithheld, and consider how far their love of pleasure 
carries them. Still more must we be informed of their conduct 
in their domestic relations, whether they fulfil well the -para- 
mourt duties there, —the conjugal, parental, filial and frater- 
nal. 

We believe that it is not what a man may profess-or pretend 
to be that should establish his claim to the Christian name, 
but what he is seen and known to be in all those relations and 
intercourses which try and prove ‘‘ what spirit he is of.” 

' These are some of the things that Unitarians believe. We 
do not, however, set them forth asa creed; we have not ar- 
ranged them into a system of faith which every one must 
accept and assent to in order to his salvation. We dare not 
prescribe any form of words, which our fellow-men must sub- 
scribe to, cr else be damned. Some dear children of God may 
believe more, some may believe less, than we do. ‘‘ Let every 
one be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 

Without, therefore, dictating to others precisely any set of 
articles as essential to be believed, we only insist that they 
must believe that or those things which shall incite, guide, and 
strengthen them ‘‘to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and 
to live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world; 
looking for that blessed hope, the glorious appearing of the 
great God, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself 
for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity. and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” 
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An Analysis of its Clauses with Reference to their 
Credibility. By Archibald Hopkins | 


Size, 5 1-4x7 3-4 inches; pages, 207; price, 60 cents wef; pos- 
tage, 9 cents. 


THOROUGHLY sane, thoughtful, and discriminating 

examination of the Apostles’ Creed, clause by clause. 

The special treatment in this volume is that of a layman 
applying principles of common sense and of clear, logical, un- 
technical processes of thought to the problems involved. It is 
a fearless, sincere search after truth, without shrinking from re- 
sults, and a forcible statement of conclusions and the reasons 
therefor, expressed in language wholly free from theological or 
philosophical terms. he author is iconoclastic only for the sake 
of becoming constructive in the end: he seeks to remove wholly 
the old, already crumbling structure of dogma only for the purpose 
of securing the foundation of a rational and more enduring relig- 
ious belief. The book is, in effect, a plea for a larger, freer, in- 
tellectual outlook, and a more hopeful and inspiring religious 
faith than any creed can supply. 
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cents; price, paper, 25 cents wef; postage, 4 cents. 


HESE are expositions of distinctive Unitarian beliefs, 

expressing reverent love of God, abiding faith in human- 

ity, sincere admiration of the ‘human personality, and 
noble example of Jesus. The polemical element is notably 
lacking from these discourses, while they are full of the spirit of 
moral earnestness that makes them appeal for a hearing to 
Christians of all creeds. The subjects and authors are: I. The 
Universal and the Special in Christianity, by Frederic H. 
Hedge; II. The Bible, by James Freeman Clarke; III. God, by 
Andrew P. Peabody; IV. Jesus Christ, by Brooke Herford; V. 
Man, by George W. Briggs; VI. The Church: The Society 
which Jesus gathered, by Rufus Ellis; VII. The Life Eternal— 
Heaven and Hell, by Samuel R. Calthrop. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
. 25 Beacon Street, Boston 


HE American Unitarian Association is the working 
missionary organization of the Unitarian churches 
of America. It seeks to promote sympathy and united 
action among Liberal Christians, and to spread the prin- 
ciples which are believed by Unitarians to be essential to 
civil and religious liberty and progress and to the attain- 
ments of the spiritual life. To this end it supports 
missionaries, establishes and maintains churches, holds 
conventions, aids in building meeting-houses, publishes, 
sells, and gives away books, sermons, tracts, hymn-books, 
and devotional works. 

Tracts descriptive of Unitarian principles, doctrines, 
and methods, are sent free to any who desire to know 
what Liberal Christianity stands for and works for. A 
list of these free tracts will be sent on application. 
A full descriptive catalogue of the publications of the 
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IS THE BIBLE INFALLIBLE? 


The popular mind is full of the idea that, 
as-regards the Bible, the alternative is, “all 
or none”: we must either accept the volume 
entire, as in every part “a perfect and infal- 
lible revelation from God,” or else “ throw it 
all away.” 

That such an alternative seems to any to 
be strange or unreasonable, does not alter the 
fact that it.is in the public mind. The great 
majority of the people hold it as firmly as 
any other article of their religious creed. 

No class of persons is more severely lashed 
from many pulpits, and by a large part of the 
religious press, than those advanced biblical 
scholars and critics who, as the charge is, 
“cut the Bible to pieces.” 

Says Dr. Talmage: “The Bible is either 
all true or all false.’ Mr. Spurgeon declared 
the same. Mr. Moody went so far as to 
affirm that “unless every word and every syl- 
lable, from Genesis to Revelation, is true, we 
have no Bible, and we may as well gather 
together what we have been calling our Bibles 
and make a bonfire of them, and build a mon- 
ument heaven-high to Voltaire and Paine.” 
Prominent denominations continue to depose 
able, scholarly, devout, and honored men from 
their ministry for denying the doctrine of 
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were not miraculously removed from those 
who were chosen as the channels of divine 
revelation.” 

Says the distinguished English biblical 
scholar, Dr. Samuel Davidson; “ Inspiration 
properly belongs to persons, not to books. 
The authors of the different works contained 
in the collection called the Bible — of most of 
whom we know little or nothing, sometimes 
not even the name — were men of various in- 
telligence and endowments. Possessing un- 
equal gifts, their productions are of unequal 
value. As infallibility belongs to God alone, 
none of them was infallible in what he said 
or wrote. Each wrote according to his light 
and the purpose he had in view. Contradic- 
tions, inconsistencies, errors both intellectual 
and moral, are observable in their writings.” 

Says Dr. R. Heber Newton, the eminent 
Broad Church Episcopal clergyman of New 
York: “Our sacred books are not superhuman 
but human works, natural and not extra- 
natural in their origin; for most part by no 
means certainly the productions of the authors 
to whom they have been assigned tradition- 
ally, and very certainly of considerably later 
date than that thus assigned to many of them; 
the historical works, assuredly, as they now 
stand, the result of several hands and many 
re-editings; all of them manifesting the limi- 
tations of ordinary literature in their reason- 
ings, their historical references, and their in- 
terpretation of earlier sacred writings.” 
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Says Professor Briggs: “So far as I can 
see, there are errors in the scriptures that no 
one has been able to explain away.... If 
such errors destroy the authority of the Bible, 
_ it is already destroyed for historians. Men 
cannot shut their eyes to truth and fact. But 
on what authority do these theologians drive 
men from the Bible by this theory of in- 
errancy? The Bible itself nowhere makes 
this claim. ... It is a ghost of modern evan- 
gelicalism to frighten children.” 

Now shall we accuse these eminent Chris- 
tian scholars of attempting to destroy the 
Bible? Indeed is there any reason for be- 
lieving that their love for it is any less real 
than that of Mr. Moody, Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. 
Talmage, the prosecutors of Dr. Briggs, and 
the rest, who tell us that every word within 
its covers is from God, and that we must 
either accept it all or reject it all? 

How many of us know the story of the 
great biblical critic, Ernest Renan, how in his 
young manhood he came to leave Catholicism? 
He was a student in the famous Roman Cath- 
olic theological seminary of St. Sulpice, in 
Paris. The career opening before him in the 
Church wasa most promising one. But as he 
went forward with his careful studies of the 
Bible, he found to his surprise that it is “no 
more exempt,”’ to use his own words, “than 
any other ancient book, from contradictions, 
inadvertencies, and errors.” He discovered 
in it- unmistakable evidences of fable and 
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legend, and other traces of purely human 
composition, He found proofs, not to be 
gainsaid, that Moses did not write the Penta- 
teuch. The last part of the book of Isaiah he 
saw must be ascribed to a different hand from 
that which produced the first part. He came 
upon ‘irreconcilable divergencies between the 
synoptists (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) and 
the Fourth Gospel, and between the synop- 
tists compared with one another.” Especially 
was he disturbed by the evidences which 
modern critics had brought to light that the 
book of Daniel, so called, could not have been 
written by Daniel, or at the time of the exile, 
as the Roman Catholic Church taught, but 
really was a composite structure, apocryphal 
in its character, and dating as late as the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, in the year 169 or 
170 before Christ,— that is to say after some 
of the events which it was supposed to predict 
had taken place. 

Well, with all this new light regarding the 
nature of the Bible, what could the young 
student at St. Sulpicedo? Ought he to have 
thrown the book away, since he could not any 
longer accept it all? But that would have 
been as dishonest, nay as impossible, as to 
accept all; for large parts of it he found to 
be reliable. Its devotional poetry was the 
finest in the world; its morals and religion 
were of inestimable value, and were indepen- 
dent of the theory of Bible infallibility; and 
Jesus was the one character in history for 
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whom he felt the profoundest love and rever- 
ence. His course soon became plain. He 
must leave the Church where mental freedom 
was denied him, and take an independent po- 
sition where he would be at liberty to follow 
the light of truth. ‘This is the way the world 
came to have its Renan, the independent Bible 
scholar. 

How many of us know the still more inter- 
esting and impressive story of Bishop Colenso, 
of the Church of England? Colenso was a 
learned, devout, and trusted clergyman of that 
Church, the author of books on mathematics 
and other subjects which brought him much 
fame. Having been appointed Bishop of 
Natal, in South Africa, he undertook among 
other labors the translation of the Bible into 
the language of the Zulus. While he was at 
work translating the stories of Genesis, he had 
the question of Bible infallibility forced upon 
his attention as it had never been. Previously 
he had taken the infallibility theory for 
granted. Occasionally he had felt some of 
its difficulties, but had put them aside. But 
now it was forced upon him in a way that 
allowed him noescape. The story is best told 
in his own language. Hesays: “ While trans- 
lating the story of the flood, I had a simple- 
minded but intelligent native,— one with the 
docility of a child, but with the reasoning 
powers of mature age,— look up and ask: ‘Is 
all that true? Do you really believe that all 
this happened thus,—that all the beasts, and 
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birds, and creeping things upon the earth, large 
and small, from hot countries and cold, came 
thus by pairs, and entered the ark with Noah? 
And did Noah gather food for them a/, for the 
beasts and birds of prey, as well as the rest?’ ” 
Says the Bishop: ‘My heart answered in the 
words of the prophet, ‘ Shall a man speak lies 
in the name of the Lord?’ I dared not do 
so. My own knowledge of some branches of 
science, of geology in particular, had been 
much increased since I left England; and I 
now knew for certain, on geological grounds, 
a fact of which I had only had misgivings 
before,— namely, that a universal deluge, such 
as the Bible manifestly speaks of, could not 
possibly have taken place in the way described 
in the book of Genesis, not to mention other 
difficulties which the story contains. . 
Knowing this, I felt that I dared not, as a 
servant of the God of truth, urge my brother 
man to believe, as a historical narrative, that 
which I did not myself believe, and which I 
knew to be untrue.” 

Now under these circumstances what ought 
Bishop Colenso to have done? Should he 
have told that earnest Zulu, who trusted him, 
to throw the Bible all away? And then should 
he have thrown it all away himself, because 
he could not accept the legend of a universal 
deluge as a historic fact? Or ought he to 
have exercised reason and judgment in the 
matter, as he would’ have done in other things? 

As a candid and honest man, he adopted 
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the latter course, and as a result gave up the 
old theory of Bible infallibility, which he saw 
had no basis of truth, and adopted a view in 
harmony with the facts: a view which makes 
the inspiration of the past not a fetter upon 
men’s souls to-day, but a liberator and a 
quickener; a view which teaches that the 
Bible is a great and precious light shining on 
man’s path, but that God is greater than any 
possible Bible, and that the real foundations 
of religion are in God and the soul of man, 
and therefore cannot be overthrown by the 
mere discovery of the fallibility of texts, 
inside the Bible or out. 

In the face of such experiences as these of 
the devout and noble-minded Bishop of Natal, 
how shallow seems the view that would iden- 
tify the foundations of religion with a book; 
and especially how shallow seems that concep- 
tion of a great and many-sided literature like 
the Bible that would apply to it the cheap and 
senseless rule, ‘‘all or none,’’—‘‘accept the 
whole or reject the whole”’ ! 

One of the most difficult of all things to 
account for is the fact that, with the Bible 
itself before men’s eyes, so that they need only 
look to see its imperfections, the doctrine 
that it is an infallible book, with no imperfec- 
tions, could ever have come into men’s belief. 
How did the doctrine arise? 

- I suppose it is generally taken for granted 
that the Bible itself claims to be infallible. 
But this is a mistake. There is much in it 
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that negatives such a claim. The biblical 
writers turn us in upon ourselves, bidding us 
to “prove all things,” casting out the evil and 
retaining the good. Jesus says, ‘Why of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right?” Both 
the Old Testament and the New abound in 
appeals from external authorities of all kinds, 
to the reason, the hearts, the consciences of 
men. ‘The imperfections of the various Bible 
characters —even some that are most dis- 
tinguished and honored —are freely pointed 
out. 

We think of David as one of the inspired 
writers of the Old Testament. Yet David's 
sins are portrayed as many and black. Plainly 
the prophet Nathan had no idea of David’s 
infallibility when he confronted him with a 
foul murder which he had committed, and 
declared to him sternly, ‘Thou art the man.” 

We think of Peter as one of the inspired 
writers of the New Testament. But it is clear 
that Matthew did not regard him as infallible 
when he wrote the record of Peter’s denying 
three times that he was a disciple of Jesus. 

It is plain, too, that Paul did not know of 
any such infallibility when he wrote of Peter 
on one occasion, ‘‘I withstood him face to 
face, because he was to be blamed.” 

There are several passages of scripture 
which are often quoted as proving that the 
Bible claims to be infallible. But I think a 
moment of careful looking at each shows that 
they prove nothing of the kind. 
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(t) One is that terrible passage (terrible is 
not too strong a word) found at the end of the 
Apocalypse or Revelation, the last book in our 
New Testament. This is the passage: “I 
testify unto every man that heareth the words 
of the prophecy of this book, If any man shall 
add unto them, God shall add unto him the 
plagues which are written in this book; and 
if any man shall take away from the words of 
the book of this prophecy, God shall take 
away his part from the tree of life, and out of 
the holy city, which are written in this book.” 
About this passage several things are to be 
said. 

First, the intelligence, heart and conscience 
of man cannot permanently accept any such 
curse as a part of a true revelation of God. 
The Church of England is getting ashamed of 
the curses of its Athanasian Creed, and its 
best men are trying to get them laid aside as 
unworthy of anything calling itself Christian- 
ity. The curses or imprecations in the 
Psalms the world has outgrown; we now see 
that they sprung from the imperfect moral 
development of the age which produced them, 
and that it was a mistake ever to have 
thought them the word of God. Precisely 
the same is true of this curse by which the 
writer of the book of Revelation’ thinks to 
prevent anybody from making any changes in 
his book. | 

Dean Trench pens truer Bible when he 
writes : — 
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“Tsay to thee, Do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street, 
That he and we and all men move 
Under a canopy of Zove,— 
Blessing, not cursing, rales above.” 


By the very fact that it is a curse this Apoc- 
alypse passage condemns itself, and compels 
its own rejection as the utterance not of God, 
but of a very imperfect man. 

Further, the book of Revelation, which 
contains the passage, is one of the most 
doubtful and disputed of all the books of the 
Bible as to its canonicity or right to be in the 
Bible. Many of the Christian Fathers and of 
the early churches rejected it. Some coun- 
cils refused to accept it. Even the Council 
of Laodicea (363), which is affirmed by some 
to have settled the canon, cast the book out. 
In all the Christian ages it has been a ques- 
tion among scholars whether it has any right 
in the New Testament. Luther was decidedly 
of the opinion that it has not, so was Zwingle. 
Even Calvin denounced it as unintelligible, 
and forbade his pastors at Geneva from all 
attempts at interpreting it. We see, then, 
how little weight ought to attach to an utter- 
ance, especially to a curse, found in this 
writing. 

But even if we attach weight to the passage, 
and. believe that God really will curse any 
who add or subtract from “the words of the 
prophecy of this book,” the “this book” re- 
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fers not to the Azd/e, as some seem to sup- 
pose, or even to the Mew Testament, but only 
to the single book of Revelation, or the -Apoc- 
alypse itself. The New Testament did not 
exist at that time. Only a part of its books 
had been written, and those that were writ- 
ten had not been gathered together into one 
collection. To get the New Testament in 
any such form as we have it, the world had to 
wait more than a century longer. 

(z) Another scripture passage often quoted 
to prove that the Bible claims to be infallible, 
is that found in Second Peter: “ Holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” Of this text two things are to be 
said. 

First, it is found in one of the most ques- 
tionable of the New Testament books, many 
authorities having always regarded the Sec- 
ond Epistle of Peter as ungenuine. Profes- 
sor Hilgenfeld says: ‘The composition of 
this Epistle by the apostle Peter is out of the 
question. We must look [for its date] to the 
second half of the second century. It is not 
till the third century that we find. the first 
trace of any knowledge of this Epistle; and 
even as late as the beginning of the fifth 
century the majority rejected it.” So much, 
then, as to the right of the passage to a place 
in the New Testament at all. 

But, further, even if we admit the passage 
to be true scripture, it does not prove the in- 
fallibility of the Bible or of the men who 
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speak to us through the Bible. Go into a 
meeting of Quakers or Friends, and you find 
all waiting for the moving or prompting of 
the Holy Ghost before they speak. Indeed, 
not only among the Quakers, but in all Chris- 
tian churches holy men to-day claim to speak 
as moved by the Holy Ghost. But they do 
not for this reason profess to be infallible. 

(3) But the passage that is oftenest quoted 
as proof that the Bible claims to be infallible 
is found in 2 Tim. iil. 16. In our common 
version it reads: ‘All scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness.” 

The first thing to be pointed out regarding 
this text is the same that has had to be 
pointed to in the case of each of the others: 
It is found in one of the unauthentic and in 
every way most questionable books of the 
New Testament. The book stands in our 
common English Bible with the heading: 
“The Second Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
Timothy”; and it begins with the words, 
‘Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, to Timothy, 
my dearly beloved son.” But scholars be- 
lieve this to be unreliable. Professor Pflei- 
derer says of the Epistle: ‘ The tradition of 
its Pauline origin may be traced back as far 
as the second century, a.p., but may never- 
theless be proved by adequate historical evi- 
dence to be erroneous.” He thinks the 
second century is the true date of the Epistle. 
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But this is more than a generation after 
Paul’s death. Davidson, expressing not only 
his own view, but that of many other scholars, 
says, ‘We rest in the conclusion that the 
author was a Pauline Christian who lived in 
Rome in the first part of the second century.” 
This, then, is the first thing to be borne in 
mind in considering the passage before us: it 
is at least very questionable whether it came 
from Paul, or any apostle, and therefore 
whether it has any proper claim to a place 
in the New Testament. 

But even if we should concede it to be a 
genuine utterance of Paul, it does not teach 
the infallibility of the Bible. It has long 
been held by the best scholars that the pas- 
sage as it stands in our common version is a 
mistranslation of the original Greek. And 
now if we turn to the Revised New Testa- 
ment, we shall find that even so conserva- 
tive men as the authors of this revision 
discard the old translation as incorrect, and 
give us this instead: “Every scripture in- 
spired of God is also profitable for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction,” etc.,—an utter- 
ance which nobody doubts, and which cannot 
possibly be used as proof that the Bible is in- 
fallible. Of course every scripture ‘hat is in- 
spired of God is profitable,— whether it be 
found in the New Testament or the Old, or 
even if it comes to us through wholly other 
channels than the Bible. 

So much, then, for the passages which are 
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most often quoted as proofs that the Bible 
claims to be an infallible book. 

The truth is, as already stated, that it 
claims nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 
various things in it go to show that some of 
its most important writers and teachers un- 
derstood that it was not infallible. 

Paul teaches over and over, and with the 
greatest emphasis, that the whole Old Testa- 
ment sacrificial law and ceremonial system 
were imperfect and have been abolished. 
Even the “Ten Commandments” of Moses, 
which we should regard as sacred if any part 
of the Old Testament is, he calls ‘‘the minis- 
tration of death written and engraven on 
stones,” which is superseded by the law of 
Christ, written “‘not on tables of stone, but 
on fleshly tables of the heart.” Could Paul 
have written in that way if he had regarded 
the Old Testament as infallible? 

Jesus goes nearly or quite as far as Paul 
in breaking in pieces the infallibility idea. 
In his Sermon on the Mount, referring to 
various teachings in the Old Testament, he 
declares, “It hath been said by them of old 
time” so and so, “but I say unto you” it is 
so and so,— different, even the very opposite 
in important respects from what the Old Tes- 
tament teaches. 

No, the doctrine of Bible infallibility does 
not come from the Bible itself. The old 
Testament knows nothing of it; the new Tes- 
tament contradicts it. Nor is this all: the 
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early Christian Church knew nothing of it. 
In the rigid form in which it has been taught 
by modern Protestants, it was unknown until 
the time of the German Reformation. The 
Roman Catholic Church has never taught it; 
Rome locates her infallibility in her Church, 
not in the Bible. The theologians of the 
Protestant Reformation, finding themselves 
confronted by the declared infallibility of the 
Romish Church, in self-defence set up a 
counter infallibility in the Bible. But they 
had no more ground for theirs than Rome 
had for hers; that is to say, there was no 
ground for either. Indeed the earlier and 
greater reformers did not hold to Bible infal- 
libility at all. Some of the strongest utter- 
ances against it that we have from any source, 
come from Luther. 

It requires only a very slight examination 
of the way in which the Bible came into ex- 
istence, and of the manner in which it has 
come down to us, to see that any claim of in- 
fallibility for it can be only words without 
meaning. 

If the Bible were a single book, the case 
would be different. But it is not: itis a col 
lection of sixty-six books,—representing dif- 
ferent lands, different languages, different 
ages, some of them a thousand years apart, 
different’ degrees of civilization, different con- 
ditions of life, different stages of religious 
development,— and made up of legend, myth, 
history, biography, laws, predictions, prov- 
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erbs, poetry in various forms, ecclesiastical 
rituals, didactic teachings, indeed almost * 
every known form of literature. It is a col- 
lection of what survives, or of the best of 
what survives, of the many-sided literature 
of the Jewish people for a thousand years,— 
literature which came into existence in the 
same #atural ways in which literature always 
arises, and which bears exactly the same 
marks of the ages and the men and the cir- 
cumstances that produced it, that literature 
always bears. 

The authorship of the majority of these 
writings is unknown, as would naturally be 
the case. There is great uncertainty about 
the dates of many. Some are collections 
made nobody knows by whom,—as the book 
of Psalms, which is the Jewish hymn-book; 
and the book of Proverbs, which is a collec- 
tion of pithy sayings current among the peo- 
ple. Many of the books are compilations; 
some are compilations of compilations, as the 
Pentateuch, and one or two of the Gospels. 
Does all this look like infallibility ? * 

Consider the manner in which the Canon 
was formed; that is, the way in which it was 
decided what books should be regarded as 
true scripture and what should not. The 
whole process was a most uncertain and hap- 
hazard affair. 

The Jews assigned different degrees of 

*For a more extended treatment of this subject, see the 


author’s book, ‘‘The Bible: Its Origin, Growth and Character,”’ 
chaps. iv, to xiv. ° 
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value and authority to the books of the Old 
Testament; and some which we rank highest, 
as the Psalms, they ranked lowest, and hardly 
thought of them as sacred scripture at all. 
The Old Testament Canon was never really 
closed. Some books were left out whose 
moral and religious value is much higher than 
that of some which are in. The Roman Cath- 
olic Old Testament contains fourteen more 
books than does the Old Testament of Prot- 
estants. 

Almost equally haphazard was the for- 
mation of the New Testament Canon. Prob- 
ably few if any of the New Testament books 
were written with any idea on the part of the 
writers that they would ever become Bible. 
They were written simply to meet certain 
needs. Fora long time such information as 
was conveyed to the people about Jesus was 
given by persons who remembered him and 
the things he had said. But as the genera- 
tion that heard him passed away, the need 
began to be felt for written memorials of him. 
Hence one and another wrote down what he 
remembered. Out of these fragmentary mem- 
oranda came our Gospels. 

Paul, when he had established churches in 
various cities distant from each other, natu- 
rally wrote them letters for their instruction 
and guidance. Naturally, these letters, or the 
more important of them, would be preserved, 
and to some extent would be copied and sent 
to other churches for their reading. Such 
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was the origin and early use of Paul’s Epis- 
tles. : 

It was natural, too, that some historic ac- 
count should be written of the labors, 
travels and sufferings of the other chief apos- 
tles in planting the seed of the New Chris- 
tianity. Such an account we have in the book 
of Acts. 

Not less natural was it that sooner or later 
efforts should be made to collect together 
these precious memorials of the beloved mas- 
ter, and these prized records and epistles of 
the first apostles of the new faith, and that 
the collections made should be much prized. 
This was just what happened. But of course 
the collections did not all agree. And as the 
churches were far apart, with little communi- 
cation between them, and as printing was un- 
known, and as great numbers of spurious gos- 
pels, and writings falsely purporting to be 
the work of apostles, came into existence, and 
as the age was uncritical, it is not strange 
that much uncertainty arose as to what writ- 
ings were authentic, or that into the best col- 
lections some found their way that were not 
genuine. 

The New Testament Canon, as well as the 
Old, was never really settled at all. It was a 
matter of dispute all through the history of 
the ancient Church. The Church Fathers dif- 
fered among themselves as to what books 
ought to be in; and the councils that voted 
upon the matter came to conflicting decisions. 
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Thus it happens that we have in our New 
Testament to-day, side by side with books 
that are genuine and certainly from the hands 
of apostles, other books claiming to be apos- 
tolic, which our best scholars are practically 
a unit in declaring cannot have come from 
apostles or even from writers living in the 
apostolic age.* 

These facts alone, as to how the books of 
the Bible were written and gathered together, 
surely are enough to show the utter baseless- 
ness of the doctrine of scripture infallibility. 
Yet these facts are only a few out of the long 
array that passes before us as soon as we 
open our eyes and really begin to look into 
the matter. 

The Hebrew language at the time when the 
Old Testament books came into existence, 
and for some centuries after, was not capable 
of becoming the medium of an infallible 
revelation. That language was written in 
consonant outline only: its vowels are all 
later additions. It is easy to see that in- 
fallibility could not have been secured through 
such an imperfect written vehicle. 

Jesus probably spoke Aramaic. Thus his 
words required translating into Greek before 
they found a place in the Gospels; and to 
reach us in English they must be translated 
again. Are we to suppose that God has mi- 
raculously guarded these translations against 
possible hall 


* On the origin of the Old and New Testament Canons see the 
author’s ‘‘ The ne Its Origin, Growth,” etc., chaps. xv. and xvi. 
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I ought to speak of the great uncertainty 
that attaches to the transmission of literature 
by the process of hand-copying. All the 
books of the Bible were transmitted in this 
way for many centuries — in the case of some 
of the Old Testament books, for more than 
fifteen centuries. Think how great was the 
liability for interpolations and errors of copy- 
ists to creep in. The variations in such an- 
cient manuscripts as we possess reach the 
enormous number of hundreds of thousands. 
Most of these variations, of course, are com- 
paratively trivial; but some of them are very 
important. For example, that passage in the 
First Epistle of John about the “three heav- 
enly witnesses,” which has been regarded as 
the strongest bulwark of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, is not found in the oldest manuscripts, 
and the Revised Version omits it. In the 
two oldest manuscripts the last twelve verses 
of the Gospel of Mark are wanting. So, too, 
most of the ancient manuscripts omit in the 
Gospel of John all from the seventh chapter 
and fifty-second verse to the eighth chapter 
and twelfth verse. 

Thus we see that the task of getting an 
infallible Bible is one beset with difficulties 
that are simply mountainous. Indeed, to get 
such a Bible requires not only that every 
book, chapter, verse and word of all this vast 
and varied mass of literature should have been 
infallibly written, but also that it should have 
been infallibly preserved for centuries, infal- 
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ply copied by all the tens of thousands of 
scribes who have had to do with it, infallibly 
gathered into a canon, infallibly translated, 
and infallibly handed down to our day. 

And even with all this, it can practically 
amount to nothing unless we are given also 
an infallible interpreter. If a dozen of us 
interpret a text of scripture in a dozen differ- 
ent ways, as is not uncommon, what good is 
there in the claim that the book from which 
it comes is infallible? Or if the Christian 
world is divided into two or three hundred 
sects, as in fact it is, all understanding the 
Bible differently, what does it avail for each 
to hold a so-called infallible Bible in its hand? 

But it is in the errors, contradictions, and 
imperfect moral teachings of the Bible, that 
we see most clearly of all that the theory 
of the infallibility of the book is utterly with- 
out foundation. 

There is no use trying to evade it; the 
Bible contains errors of many kinds.* 

It contains incredible stories, as for exam- 
ple those of the talking serpent, the speaking 
ass, and Jonah living three days in the fish. 

It contains historic inaccuracies, as the 
statement in Luke that the governor of Syria 
at the time of the birth of Jesus was Cyren- 
ius (Quirinus), when in fact it was Quintus 
Sentius Saturninus. 

It contains contradictions, as when in con- 
nection with David’s numbering of Israel we 


*On the errors and contradictions found in the scriptures, see 
“The Bible: Its Origin, Growth,’’ etc., chaps. xx, and xxi, 
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are told in one place that it was the devil and 
in another that it was the Lord that tempted 
him to do the numbering. 

It contains exaggerations, as when the 


—— tO 


statement is made that Jeroboam, the king | 


of only about one-half of little Palestine (the 
whole of Palestine was smaller than New 
Hampshire) went into a certain battle with 
800,000 picked men, and of that number lost 
500,000, a number twice as large as the com- 
bined armies of North and South at the battle 
of Gettysburg. 

It contains contradictions of science, as 
when we are told of the sun standing still for 
some hours; of a universal flood;-and of the 
creation of the world in six days. 

It contains cruel, unjust and immoral teach- 
ings, as in the imprecatory Psalms (cix. and 
cxxxvil.) ; the injunction to establish slavery 
(Lev. xxv. 44-46); the permission to sell bad 
meat to strangers (Deut. xiv. 21); and the 
command, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live.” 

It contains morally degrading representa- 
tions of God, as in Exodus (vii. 13 and xi. 10), 
where we are told that God hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart that he should not let the children of 
Israel go, and then punished him severely for 
not letting them go; and in Joshua x, (28-41), 
where the leader of the Israelites is com- 
manded of God to murder inoffending women 
and helpless babes.* 


*See “The Bible: Its Origin, Growth,” etc., pp. 237-246. 
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Now, what are we to say to all these vari- 
ous and overwhelming proofs that the Bible is 
not an infallible book? It does no good to 
say they do not exist. They do exist. They 
confront us, and we cannot escape them. 
Standing face to face with these evidences, 
can any man who cares at all for the Bible 
propose the alternative, “ All or nothing: ac- 
cept the whole volume as from God and in- 
fallible, or throw it all away’’? 

It is hardly possible to conceive of a propo- 
sition more absurd or more dangerous to the 
Bible. It makes us realize with painful force 
the truth of the saying that there are no such 
enemies of any cause or institution as its short- 
sighted “ friends.” 

Is it not high time an appeal were being 
made, loud and long, to thoughtful and honest 
people everywhere, to rise above all this 
strange unwisdom, this folly of speech, this 
intemperance of claim, and begin treating the 
Bible with the same honesty, candor and in- 
telligence with which they treat other books? 
Does our duty to the Bible require us to lie 
for it? or to make pretences about it which 
intelligent inquiry shows are not true? or to 
shut our eyes against facts? Are we afraid of 
truth? Shame on such scepticism! Let us 
have no fear lest the Bible cannot endure 
the light. If it cannot stand without being 
bolstered up with make-believes, it ought to 
fall. 

But we need have no fear of its falling if 
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we let the honest truth appear. It has too 
solid worth for that. It is not an infallible 
book, but it is a great book. And never did 
its real greatness so plainly appear as since 
the higher criticism of our day has begun to 
dispel the cloud of imaginary supernatural- 
ism and fictitious inerrancy that has so long 
wrapped it about, and to reveal it to us as 
what it really is, the richest and highest crea- 
tion of the religious life of man that has come 
down to us out of the great past,—a book at 
once human and divine, as man is both human 
and divine; God’s book, because so pro- 
foundly man’s book; and because man’s book, 
therefore reflecting on the one side man’s 
weakness, and on the other his strength; on 
the one hand his ignorances, mistakes, fail- 
ures, sins, and on the other hand his knowl- 
edge, growing larger with the advancing 
ages, his deepening insight, his rising ethical 
and spiritual ideals, his battles with his lower 
self, his longings, his heroisms, his faith now 
weak and fitful, now triumphing over sense 
and time and death, and laying hold of the 
very omnipotence and eternity of God. 

Why should we fear to know or to speak the 
truth regarding such a book? Grant that in 
the light of the Higher Criticism we see the 
Bible to contain a large element of legend, as 
it certainly does, what of that? The same 
scholarship shows that it contains a still 
larger element of reliable and very valuable 
history. And the legends themselves become 
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of great value as soon as we confess them to 
be legend, and give up the foolish task of 
trying to make history out of them. Then 
why not accept both for exactly what they 
are ?* 

Grant, too, that the Bible contains mis- 
takes, historical, statistical, scientific, and 
others, as we have seen. What of that? 
When we remember the great size of the 
book, or in other words the great extent and 
variety of the literature that makes up the 
book, the long time it covers, and especially 
the early and uncritical age of the world from 
which much of it comes, the real wonder is, 
not that it contains mistakes, but that it does 
not contain more. 

Grant, as we are compelled to grant, that 
there are predictions in the Bible that have 
never come to pass, and some which in the 
nature of the case never can come to pass. 
Shall this blind our eyes to the fact that pre- 
diction is not the largest or most important 
element of the prophetical literature of the 
Old Testament? Wipe away all prediction 
that even suggests a miraculous character, 
and the moral and religious teachings of this 
literature remain practically undisturbed. 
The truth is, the Old Testament prophets as 
a class are among the most sincere and heroic 
reformers the world has ever seen; and, in 
spite of the failure of many of their predic- 
tions, much that they have written has passed 


* See ‘‘ The Bible: Its Origin, Growth,” etc., chap. vii. 
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into the permanent moral and religious life 
of the world.* 

Go still further, and grant, as we must, 
that there are in the Bible imperfect moral 
teachings,— savage war songs; brutal impre- 
cations against foes (so different from Jesus’ 
“Love your enemies, bless and curse not”); 
selfish proverbs; sceptical, pessimistic and 
materialistic philosophizings and maxims of 
life; representations of God as cruel, vindic- 
tive, jealous, deceitful, unjust,—a being al- 
most infinitely removed in character from the 
righteous and loving Heavenly Father of 
Jesus. Must we throw away the Bible on ac- 
count of these? Yes, if these represent the 
whole Bible, or even its prevailing teachings. 
But every student knows that they do not.f 

If we are intelligent and honest, when we 
come to the imperfections of the Bible, we 
shall do two things. 

First, we shall accept the facts, whatever 
they are, denying nothing and suppressing 
nothing that is true. 

Second, we shall seek and find our explana- 
tion of these imperfections partly in the fact 
that the volume is not a single book, but a 
vast and miscellaneous literature, and partly 
in the still more significant fact that it is a 
record of the life and thought of a people 
during @ thousand years of growth, progress, 
evolution, from barbarism up to high civiliza- 


*See “The Bible: Its Origin, Growth,” etc., chap. viii. 
t Ibid., chaps. xix. and xxi. 
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tion; from intellectual, social and moral con- 
ditions scarcely above those of the cruel and 
degraded polytheistic nations around them, 
up to the ethics of the Golden Rule and the 
religion of the Lord’s Prayer. Of course a 
literature that is the truthful outcome of such 
an evolution must contain views of nature 
that are unscientific, records of events want- 
ing sometimes in historical accuracy, morals 
low as well as high, and views of God un- 
worthy as well as worthy. 

Thus we are no longer surprised or troubled 
by the imperfections we find in the Bible. 
We see that it would not be truthful if it did 
not contain just such imperfections, 

Instead of saying that the moral and relig- 
ious teachings found in such books as Joshua 
and Judges and Samuel are infallible truth 
and wisdom, and such therefore as we ought 
to shape our lives by to-day, we must say, 
No, they came from a _ half-civilized age 
and people; they represent the moral child- 
stage of the Hebrew race; they are concep- 
tions which even the Jewish people them- 
selves outgrew, passing on from them up to 
the higher and truer conceptions of the later 
prophets, of the better Psalms, and finally of 
Paul and Jesus. So that instead of our being 
bound to accept them, we are bound not to 
accept them; the Bible itself teaches some- 
thing higher and better.* 

Not very long before the death of Phillips 


*On the Progress or evolution of religious ideas in the Old 
Testament, see “Ihe Bible: Its Origin, Growth,” etc., chap. xix. 
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Brooks I had an opportunity to hear a ser- 
mon from that great preacher in Trinity 
Church, Boston, where he had so long minis- 
tered. He took for his text one of the terrible | 
imprecations found in the Psalms, and went 
forward in the name of truth and of religion 
to tell us, without the slightest hesitation, 
that the Psalmist’s prayer for curses and evil 
to fall upon his enemies was not to be re- 
garded as from God,— it was simply the im- 
perfect and mistaken utterance of a man who 
lived in a darker age than ours, whose thought 
of God had advanced only to that point; but 
the growth of the world since, and especially 
the influence of Christianity, have carried us 
forward to where we see that the old con- 
ception was crude and imperfect and must 
be laid aside. We must be guided by those 
writers of the Old Testament who show the 
greatest clearness of moral and _ spiritual 
vision, and especially by Jesus and his apos- 
tles in the New Testament, not by the men 
of less moral elevation and insight. In other 
words, we must discriminate. The Bible has 
its precious truths; but it has also its errors 
and imperfections. Hence we must carry to 
it the same open eyes and discerning judg- 
ment that we do to everything else in life. 
Now why did Dr. Brooks say this? He 
said it because he was obliged to say it as an 
honest man. It was what not only his own 
studies, but the scholarship of the world, com- 
pelled him to say; and what erelong no man 
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who values his reputation for candor and in- 
telligence will think of denying. 

Our conservative friends seem often to 
insist on the alternative “all or none” with 
the purpose of compelling persons to accept 
the Bible in its entirety who otherwise would 
not. They know that few are willing to 
throw it all away; so then, if they can con- 
vince the people that there is no alternative 
but that of rejecting it all or accepting it all, 
of course many will be driven to accept it all. 
It is a sort of coercive process. 

But what are its results? They are melan- 
choly enough. It tends to make hypocrites ; 
under this pressure, many will profess to be- 
lieve all who do not and cannot. 

It tends to kill thought and inquiry, and to 
make men narrow bigots; for the only way 
men who have once opened their eyes to the 
imperfections of the Bible can ever again 
accept it all as truth, is to intellectually stul- 
tify themselves. 

It tends to produce utter rejecters of the 
Bible and religion. Many, too honest to 
pretend to believe what they cannot believe, 
take the preachers and religious teachers at 
their word, and say: ‘‘ Very well, if itis accept 
all or reject all, then we reject all. Think, 
we will; reason, we will; if the Bible and 
religion require us to fetter our intellects and 
believe black is white, we prefer to turn our 
backs upon the whole thing, and go with Mr. 
Ingersoll.” And that is largely the reason 
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why the followers of Mr. Ingersoll are num- 
bered by the tens and hundreds of thousands. 
This foolish, this baseless, this wicked alter- 
native, urged by short-sighted and ignorant 
preachers and others, .drives men into unbe- 
lief and rejection of all religion. And nothing 
can ever bring them back but rational views 
of the Bible and religion, such as are urged 
in this paper. These can do it, are doing it. 

This is the immensely important work given 
to the independent, fearless, truth-loving 
scholars, and to the liberal churches, of our 
age to do,—to preserve reverence for the 
Biblé and for religion in the thousands of 
thinking people of the land whom the dogma 
of Bible infallibility, especially this dogma 
in its most short-sighted form of “ The Bible, 
all or none,” has pushed far off toward per- 
manent infidelity and indifference, if not hos- 
tility, to everything religious. 

No, the Bible is not all true; but neither is 
it all false. It cannot be all accepted, unless 
one is willing to shut his eyes, push aside the 
scholarship of the world, and trample on his 
own reason and intelligence. But much of 
it can be accepted, ought to be accepted, 
must be accepted, unless we are willing to 
violate every principle of correct literary and 
moral judgment, and deeply injure ourselves 
and mankind. 

That moral and spiritual element in the 
Bible, which grows ever brighter and brighter 
in the Old Testament, and which shines with 
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such splendor in the New, especially in Jesus, 
is its own evidence. Nobody can gainsay it; 
nobody wants to gainsay it. It commends 
itself, and forever must commend itself, to 
the best judgment and conscience of mankind. 

The simple truth is, there are two Bibles. 
One is the old and outgrown Bible of tradi- 
tion, credulity and ignorance. ‘The other is 
the new, fresh, living, imperishable Bible of 
inquiry, scholarship and intelligence. 

The old Bible of a darker past, which fet- 
tered reason and hindered progress — the Bible 
of declared verbal infallibility, of miracles and 
marvels and supernaturalisms literally be- 
lieved, of crude morals and low views of God 
accepted without question — is dead, and ought 
to be buried. ‘The science, the criticism, the 
free inquiry, the growing intelligence, the 
rising ethical standards of our time, have slain 
it. It cannot be again brought to life. And 
it is fortunate alike for civilization and for 
religion that it cannot. 

But in place of it a new Bible is appearing, 
—a new Bible which is in every way nobler 
than the old; which is literature, not dogma; 
which is as natural as Homer and as fresh as 
the unspoiled human heart; in which in- 
credible stories are softened into legend; in 
which impossible history js transformed into 
myth and poetry; in which all low morals 
and unworthy views of God are seen to be 
simply the imperfect conception of an early 
time,— a new Bible which reveals in a way 
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that finds no parallel in history or literature 
the growing ethical sense, the rising spiritual 
ideals, the ever deepening God-conscious- 
ness, the marvellous, the providential, the 
thousand-year-long religious evolution, of an 
extraordinary people. This new Bible — 
which is the old interpreted in the light of a 
larger intelligence, and born into the higher 
life of the spirit— will never die, and can 
never lose its power among men. 
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INSPIRATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


sect. 1.— Question Siatea 


THE question we propose to ask is this: What reason 
have we for believing that the books of the New Testa 
ment (consisting of five histories, twenty-one letters, and 
one allegorical treatise on future events) were written by 
men who had received a special illumination from God? 
What reason is there for believing, that they were not 
written, like other books, by men of genius, industry, and 
reflection, in the natural exercise of these powers? If 
thus illuminated, what was the kind of illumination, and 
what its extent? And, lastly, what kind of authority 
do these writings possess in consequence? what is their 
relation to human reason, to Church authority, and to 
universal experience, — that is, shall we justify the views 
of the rationalist, the churchman, or the spiritualist ? 

This is the main question of inspiration, stated distinctly. 
It divides itself into three: First, Is there reason to 
believe that these Scriptures were composed under any 
peculiar inspiration? Second, What is its character and 
amount? Third, What should be its influence on the 
formation of our religious belief? 

[8] 
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Srcr. 2.— Importance of the Question. 


This question is important, because high views of 
inspiration tend to produce bibliolatry (Coleridge), or a 
superstitious reverence for the letter of Scripture; and 
low views tend to weaken our interest in these writings as 
sources of positive religious truth. In the formation of 
opinions also, it is of especial importance to decide the 
degree of confidence to be placed in the declarations of 
these Scriptures. To decide what part is human and what 
divine; what part of these utterances came ‘rom the 
indwelling spirit of truth, and what part from the human 
limitations of the writers; and by what rule we can dis- 
tinguish between the divine truth and the human error, 
ignorance, and prejudice, — this is of primary importance 
to us in the investigation of Christian truth. This ques- 
tion necessarily precedes all others. In determining the 
amount of evidence for or against any doctrine of belief 
or rule of action, we must know what weight to attach to 


such passages of Scripture as bear upon the doctrine or 
duty. 


Sxcr. 3— State of Opinions concerning Inspiration. 


Upon few subjects of theology are opinions so fluctuating 
and uncertain as upon this. On one extreme stands the 
doctrine of inspiration maintained by Gaussen (translated 
by Edward N. Kirk, D.D.), who asserts that every word 
contained in the Bible was communicated by inspiration, 
and contains infallible truth. On the other extreme is 
the view (represented in this country by the author of the 
“Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion”), that 
the writers of the New Testament were no otherwise 
inspired than good and wise men always are, and that 
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their writings are full of errors both of fact and principle. 
These two doctrines are definite and perfectly intelligible ; 
and, adopting either, we have no difficulty in applying it. 
Adopt the first, and reason, conscience, observation, expe- 
rience, must all yield to the letter of Scripture: adopt the 
second, and you may set aside as puerile, false, or wicked, 
any assertion or command of Scripture which does not 
suit your opinions, tastes, or prejudices. 

But between these two doctrines there is a vast mass of 
floating opinion, difficult to define or fix. Some say, the 
* Bible is not a revelation, but the record of a revelation.” 
Some say, “the thoughts were suggested, but not the 
words.” Others contend for what they call an inspiration 
of superintendence ; that is, the writers were watched, and 
restrained if they were going astray, — an inspiration like 
the warnings which Socrates received from his demon, 
who never told him what to do, but only checked him 
from doing wrong. Some say, “ Parts of the Bible are 
inspired, others not, — Paul was not inspired to send for 
his cloak, nor David to curse his enemies.” Others say, 
“There are degrees of inspiration: all parts are inspired, 
but some in a greater and some in a less degree.” 
Bishop Marsh thinks a man may believe im the truth of 
the religion who does not believe in the inspiration of the 
record. Grotius says, “ It was not necessary that the his- 
‘orical part of the Bible should be dictated by the Holy 
Spirit: it was only necessary that the writers should 
possess a good memory.” Marsh thinks we should be 
gainers, if we considered the evangelists as not inspired at 
all; for then their testimony would be more valuable as 
witnesses: but the writers of the Epistles must have 
been inspired. Some Catholics have contended that the 
writers of some books were not inspired, but the Holy 
Spirit made these books Holy Scripture, after they wers 
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written, by testifying (through the Church) that there 1 
nothing false in them. Milman thinks that the inflexible 
love of truth of a true Christian would be a sufficient 
guarantee.of his fidelity as a writer. 

The extreme positions of those who contend for a 
plenary inspiration of every word, and of those who deny 
all peculiar inspiration, seem to be perfectly intelligible, 
definite, and clear; Lut untenable. The positions of those 
who stand between these points is often more reasonable, 
but vacillating, and not precise. 

The source of this difficulty is twofold: first, in the 
method of inquiry usually pursued ; second, in the absence 
of a precise idea of inspiration in its essential nature. 

We will, then, first seek a better method of inquiry ; 
and, second, seek a clear idea of the nature of inspiration. 


Sucr. 4.— Method of Inquiry. 


The true inductive method of study is, first, to collect 
the facts; then, to see what theories will explain them. 
According to this method, we should ask, — 

Ist, What are the facts which show that the writers of 
the New Testament were inspired? _ 

2d, What are the theories of the nature and extent 
of inspiration, which have been adopted to explain these 
facts? Are they satisfactory or defective? and, if so, 
how? 

3d, Can a better theory be found? 

Bat the usual method of inquiry has been quite differ- 
ent. Usually, it has been first assumed or argued that 
some particular kind of inspiration is necessary, in order 
that our faith should have a sufficient and a firm founda- 
tion. Then, the necessity of inspiration being established, 
a theory of inspiration is sought which should meet and 
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satisfy this necessity. Lastly, facts and arguments are 
sought to establish this theory. 

No satisfactory result can be obtained by such a method 
of inquiry. With what candor or caution can we examine 
facts, while we believe the whole of Christian faith is in 
peril, if a certain theory is not established? ‘To assume the 
truth of a theory on a priori grounds, and t_en look for 
facts to sustain it, is the sure way to introduce error and 
falsehood into any branch of knowledge. 

The method of Gaussen is still more erroneous and 
objectionable. He begins by stating the theory of inspira- 
tion which he means to defend; namely, that of the 
plenary verbal inspiration of the whole Bible. He then 
proceeds to examine the usual objections to this doctrine; 
thirdly, to refute other theories of inspiration; fourthly, to 
inquire for the true place and office of sacred criticism ; 
after this, he sums up all his views in the form of a cate- 
chism; and, finally, he proceeds to prove them. ‘These 
proofs occupy about fifty pages at the close of the book, the 
three hundred previous pages having been devoted to stat- 
ing his theory, and arguing against the theories of others. . 
Therefore, Lord Bacou’s criticism on Aristotle applies 
exactly to Gaussen: “He had already decided, without 
haying properly consulted experience as the basis of his 
decisions and axioms; and, having so decided, he drags 
experiment along as a captive, constrained to accommodate 
herself to his decisions.” 

But. before proceeding to test the method which offers 
better prospects, we will briefly examine the history of 
the doctrine, which will form the subject of our next sec 
tion. 
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Srcr. 5.— History of the Doctrine. 


Before examining a doctrine, it is well to place our 
minds in an unprejudiced state, by surveying the history 
of ypinions concerning it. We thus command the whole 
fieid of inquiry, and lose the narrowness which belongs to 
those who have only heard one view maintained. When 
we see how many different forms a.doctrine has taken, we 
cease to be blindly bound to one, and we are better pre- 
pared to accept that which shall commend itself as most 
according to the truth. 

1. The ancient religions all taught a plenary inspiration 
of their prophets, and most of them had their sacred 
books. The Hindoos believe that the Vedas were given 
by Brahma; and, after having been preserved by oral tra- 
dition for a time, were written down by the wise Vya- 
sa. The Zendavesta declares its substance to have been 
communicated to Zoroaster by Ormuzd. The Moham 
medans maintain that the Koran was communicated 
to Mohammed, chapter by chapter, from Allah. The 
_ Jews believed their law to have been given by Jehovah, 
through the mediation of angels, to Moses. The Romans 
regarded with a profound reverence their Sibylline books ; 
and, when they were consulted, the pontifex bowed to 
them, and did them reverence. The Greeks had no sacred 
books ; but they referred the oracles to an inspiration of 
the gods, which put thoughts and words together into the 
mind of the priests. The notion of a plenary inspiration 
was, therefore, a familiar one to antiquity. 

2. The Jews especially believed, not only in the 
plenary and verbal inspiration of their Scripture, but in 
the divinity of every letter and mark. Many are the 
statements in the Talmud to this effect.* For example, 


* See Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils. 
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we read that “the book of Deuteronomy came and pros 
trated itself before God, and said, ‘O Lord of the Universe! 
in me you have written your law. Behold now, Solomon 
wishes to remove Yod (from Deut. xvii. 17, ‘He shall 
not multiply wives’) from me.’ Jehovah answered, 
‘Solomon, and a thousand like him, shall perish; but a 
vowel shall not perish from thee.’” Jesus refers to these 
notions: “ Not a jot or a tittle of the law shall pass, till all 
be fulfilled.” (The “jot” or “iota” is the Hebrew aytn, 
the smallest letter of the alphabet; and the “ tittle,’ or 
teraia, is the apex or corner of the letter, such, for in- 
stance, as distinguishes Daleth from Resh. So the Rabbins 
say, “If any one should change Daleth into Resh, in Deut. 
vi. 4, he would shake the universe.” It would be chang- 
ing the word God into the word 7dol.) 

3. In accordance with these ideas, the Jews have always 
had a scrupulous care in transcribing their Scriptures. 
Butler, in his “ Hore Biblice,” says, “It has been a con- 
stant rule with them, that any copy which is considered 
corrupt shall not be used, but be destroyed. A book is 
corrupt which wants one letter, or has one too many ; which 
is written with any thing but ink, or written on parchment 
made of the skin of an unclean animal, or not purposely 
prepared for that use, or prepared by any but an Israelite, 
or on skins tied together by unclean skins. No word shall 
be written without a line first drawn on the parchment ; 
no word. written without being first orally pronounced; 
before writing the name of God, the pen shall be washed ; 
no letter be joined to another; blank parchment shall be 
seen round each letter. If any of these rules are not 
observed, the whole book is corrupt, and must be de- 
stroyed. 

4. Since the Jews, at the time of Jesus, entertained such 
a reverence for the letter of their Scriptures, it is no won- 
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der that a like feeling soon attached itself also to the New 
Testament. The oldest Church Fathers regarded it as 
inspired by the Divine Logos, even in the historical parts. * 
But then, the ante-Nicene Fathers extended this inspira- 
tion to heathen writers also.t Tertullian believed every 
edifying scripture, sacred or profane, to be inspired, read« 
ing the famous passage in Timothy, “ All scripture, which 
is profitable for doctrine, &c., is given by inspiration.” } 
Among the writings to which a more special inspiration 
was ascribed, were included the shepherd Hermas and the 
Sibylline oracles. The oldest writers perceived and felt 
the difficulty arising from the fact, that the evangelists did 
not appeal to the Holy Spirit as the source of their knowl- 
edge. In the first centuries, therefore, the tendency was 
strong toward a Platonic view of inspiration, in which the 
human act yity is suppressed, and the writer becomes an 
unconscious instrument of God. And yet, very inconsist- 
ent and fluctuating views prevailed also, some of which 
leaned toward the opposite extreme of rationalism. 

5. The writers of the middle ages continued to think 
thus variously concerning inspiration down to the Ref- 
ormation. Hase, Wegscheider, and other write’s, quote 
passages from Abelard and others, in which thy speak 
with contempt of the doctrine of a verbal inspiration. 
Jerome considered the New Testament full of Hebraisms 
and solecisms in style. Erasmus, just before the Refor- 
mation, said of the writers of the Bible, “They were 
only men; they were ignorant of some things, they erred 
in others.” 


* See the evidence in Strauss, “ Christliche Glaubenslehre.” 

* See quotations in Hase, “ DOR ERE from Theoph. Clemens Alex 
aud Tertullian. 

{ De Cultu Femm. c. 8: ‘ Legimus omnem scripturam edificationl 
habilem divinitus inspirari.” 
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6. Luther, a perfectly free mind, showed his inde. 
pendence here as in every thing else. The Scripture he 
loved as bis own life; but he held to no extravagant theory 
of inspiration. His rule was simple: “To know if a book 
is inspired, see if it preaches Christ. That which does 
not, is not inspired, though Peter or Paul wrote it; that 
which does, 7s inspired, though written by Judas, Caiaphas, 
Pilate, or Llerod.” 

Luther, it is well known, thought the later prophets 
copied from the earlier; thought some parts of the New 
Testament had a much higher value than other parts 
preferred John’s Gospel to those of the Synoptics; called 
James's Epistle “a strawy” one, having more chaff than 
wheat; and said of one of Paul’s arguments in Galatians 
(iv. 25), that it was “too weak to hold.” But just se 
Jerome had said of another argument in the same epistle 
(iii. 16), that it had no force, “ but yet was good enough 
for the foolish Galatians.” And both Luther and Jerome 
would nevertheless sometimes argue in the manner of 
those who hold to the strongest view of plenary inspira 
tion. 

7. But, as the Protestant divines now relinquished tra 
dition as a source of truth, and relied wholly on the Bible, 
it soon became orthodox to believe in the plenary, verbal, 
literal, and equal inspiration of every part of the canon. 
The history of the progress.of opinions, from this period, 
becomes so very interesting and important that we shall 
xontinue it in our next section. 


Sxcr. 6.— Later History of the Doctrine. 


We have traced the history of the doctrine to the Ref- 
ormation. We shall now see, that the inspiration of the 
Bible, in every word and letter. became a matter of life 
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and death with Protestant theologians. If we are saved 
by faith, and if faith means the belief of propositions, 
then we cannot be saved unless we certainly know what 
these propositions are. Thus far the Roman Church and 
the Protestant Church agree: they agree further in 
asserting the necessity of an external authority, an infalli- 
ble guide, that we may know what to believe. This 
infallible guide the Roman Catholic possesses in lis 
Church. The Protestant denies the infallibility of the 
Church. To him the only infallible guide possible is the 
Bible. It became inevitable, therefore, for Protestants to 
assert the infallibility of the Bible. 

Protestant theologians, therefore, after Luther, taught 
that the writers of the Bible were (1) moved by the Holy 
Spirit to write (¢mpulsus ad scribendum); that (2) the 
topics they were to communicate were given them by 
the Holy Spirit (suggestio rerum) ; and (8) that the words 
they chose were pointed out by a like inspiration (suggestio 
verborum). All was inspired,— words and things; histo- 
ry, geography, morality ; what they knew before, and what 
they did not know. The apostolic writers and their 
assistants were even called “God’s amanuenses,” and 
“notaries or secretaries of the Holy Ghost.” They said 
that God used them as tongues to speak with, pens to 
write with. God, then, is the only author of the Bible; 
and, if the different books correspond in style and expres- 
sion to the circumstances of the writers, it is because the 
Holy Ghost has seen fit to choose such expressions as they 
themselves would have chosen, if left to themselves. _ 

2. But it had been remarked long since, that all of the 
Old Testament was not written in pure Hebrew, nor all of 
the New Testament in pure Greek. Jerome had spoken 
of barbarisms and solecisms in the Bible; but, according 
to the new Protestant theory of verbal inspiration, this 
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would be accusing God of choosing barbarous and ungram- 
matical expressions. Nothing remained but to deny that 
there were any such, which was accordingly done. The 
most subtle distinctions and daring assertions were resorted 
to, and it was boldly denied that any such defects of style 
were to be found in the Bible. 

8. This was not all. Words consist of letters; and, if 
words are inspired, the letters must be also inspired. But 
criticism had shown that the Hebrew points or vowels in 
the Old Testament were not nearly as old as the text, but 
were added by the Rabbins in later times. Therefore, it 
was argued, as the consonant is the body, and the vowel 
the soul, of the word, and the soul as well as body must 
have come from God, the vowel-points were also inspired ; 
and some of the later symbols (or creeds) roundly declared 
that they were as old as the consonants. 

4. But the dangers to be encountered from criticism 
were just commencing. Suppose the words were given by 
inspiration, letters and all, how do we know we have the 
original words? We have not the original MSS., but 
only copies of copies; who is to answer for the fidelity 
and accuracy of the copyist? In fact, the MSS. now 
extant were found on examination to differ greatly ; and 
Mill, Wetstein, and others discovered tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands of variations in words and letters. 
The teachers of verbal inspiration, therefore, must do one 
of two things, — they must either assert that some one 
particular text (the received text for example) was pre. 
served from error by a constant miracle; or the theory 
must be given up, and the want of infallibility admitted 
But they did neither one nor the other, but denied the 
fact of there being any various readings, or any of conse: 
quence, and looked very angrily upon the critics for main 
taining the contrary. 
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5. But criticism, investigation, inquiry, pursue their 
way, and cannot be checked by bold denials or loud 
clamors. There are difficulties in the way of the theory 
of verbal inspiration which cannot be overcome. The 
eighteenth century was given up to analysis, criticism, and 
denial; and, among other things, the assertions of the 
‘heologians of the seventeenth century were examined and 
denied. The doctrine of verbal inspiration was gradually 
but very generally relinquished; but no other theory took 
its place, and the whole state of opinion became vague and 
indefinite, as we have shown in a previous section. 

As an example of this uncertainty, we may refer to 
Michaelis, who, in his Introduction to the New Testament 
(translated by Bishop Marsh), contends that the apostles 
are inspired, and what they wrote inspired too. “But,” 
says he, “ what shall we do with the books not written by 
the apostles, as the Gospels of Mark and Luke ? 

“TJ must confess I am unable to find a satisfactory proof 
of their inspiration; and the more I investigate the sub- 
ject, and the oftener I compare their writings with those 
of Matthew and John, the greater are my doubts. In the 
third edition of this work, I delivered the arguments for 
and against their inspiration with a degree of uncertainty 
which side of the question I should prefer, though rather 
inclined to the affirmative. At present, though I shall de- 
liver my sentiments with the same cautious uncertainty as 
before, I am strongly inclined to the negative.” 

So, while our salvation was made to depend on right 
dpinions, and the holding right opinions depended on our 
having an infallible teacher in the Bible, the most learned 
theologians of the last certury were quite uncertain 
whether two of the evangelists were inspired or not! 

6. At the present time, as we have seen, a very great 
ancertainty prevails among Protestant theologians upon 
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this subject. In sermons and exhortations, the Bible is 
quoted in all its parts as the Word of God, but few de- 
fine what they mean by this expression. Leading Orth. 
dox theologians in Germany, as Neander and Twesten, 
decidedly reject the doctrine of verbal inspiration. Io 
England and the United States, many follow Coleridge to 
the same conclusions. 


Sxcr. 7.— Proofs of a Special Inspiration. 


The question we have now reached, after our prelimi- 
nary discussion, is this: “Is there any special or peculiar 
inspiration to be ascribed to the New-Testament writers? 
Do these books differ essentially from other products of 
human genius? What reason have we for thinking that 
they were more inspired than the writings of Plato, ~ 
Seneca, Augustine, Zoroaster, or Confucius?” 

Let us first define the term “ inspiration.” 

1. We do not say that the writers of the New Testa- 
ment were inspired to write books, but that those books 
were written by inspired men. It is the man who was 
inspired, and not the book. Nor is the man inspired as a 
writer, but as a man. ‘The distinction betweeen rey- 
elation and inspiration is modern, and was first made 
ince the Reformation; and is rejected by recent writers 
of standing, both Orthodox and Liberal.* 

2. We do not say that the writers of the New Testa- 
ment were infallible. Infuallibility is one thing, inspira. 
tion is another. One may, indeed, be infallibly inspired 


* “Rovelation and inspiration are, according to the Scripture, not 
essentially different. The school theory, therefore, which has prevailed 
since the seventeenth century, which arbitrarily distinguishes between 
them, is foreign from the Scripture views.’’ — Hahn, Lehr. des Christ, 
Glaub , § 24. 
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but one may also be inspired without being infallible. He 
may have truth of a higher order set before his mind in a 
supernatural manner; but in reducing it to thoughts, and 
reporting it in language, he may mix his own opinions and 
weaknesses with it. 

3. We assert that one may become an authority without 
Leing infallible. He who has peculiar opportunities of 
knowledge becomes an authority to others. A traveller 
from China is an.authority (in matters relating to China) 
to those who have not been there, though no one deems 
him infallible. Yet wiser men than himself defer to his 
statements because he has been where they have not been. 
We may assert that the writers of the New Testament 
have been where we have not been. We may say that 
they were placed by an inward influence on a* higher 
plane of insight, so as to see spiritual facts and laws 
which we do not see. 

4. Not that they tell us things never told before. Their 
statements are as old as truth, as old as humanity. They 
tell us what has been guessed at, suspected, hoped, and 
believed, by thousands. But what others have thought, 
they have seen; what others report as opinions, they re- 
port as facts; what others give as their thoughts, they 
give as their testimony. They have not opined these 
things, but have seen and heard them. 

5. The evidence of ‘this is to be found, first, in their 
writings. ‘Taking the undoubted writings of Paul and 
the other apostles, and neglecting, for the present, the 
Gospels, we notice that — 

6. The height and depth of their insight indicates a 
peculiar inspiration. We give a single example, taken at 
random. When Socrates was condemned to die, a friend 
said “ What I mourn for, Socrates, is the injustice with 
which they treat you.” —“ What!” said Socrates, “ would 
you prefer that I should suffer justly?” 
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Peter says, in his first Kpistle, “Tt is better, if the will 
of God be so, that ye suffer for well-doing, rather than for 
evil doing.” — “If ye suffer for righteousness’ sake, happy 
are ye.” 

We have here the same noble thought uttered by 
Socrates and by Peter. But Socrates was a man of 
genius, royally endowed by nature: such as appears 
only once in many thousand years. Peter was not a man 
of genius; for we see no evidence of any peculiar natural 
endowment in him, or in James and John, before the 
resurrection. Nor do great geniuses go in groups, to be 
gathered, two or three at a time, out of a crowd of Galilean 
fishermen. The proof of inspiration is not that these 
writers say better things than had ever been said before, 
but that these unlettered men, rude in intellect and of poor 
endowment, should be all so changed, by some influence, as 
that their familiar and extemporaneous speech and writing 
should abound with the same lofty sentiments and profound 
thoughts which have been admired and preserved for thou- 
sands of years, when uttered in rare moments by the select 
geniuses of the earth. 

7. The living harmony of their opinions indicates a 
peculiar inspiration. 

By studying the ideas and opinions of these writers, we 
shall see that they have an organic relation to each other. 
Their minds are penetrated, through and through, by the 
actual truth; and all their thoughts are polarized by it. In 
most men we find inconsistency and incoherence. The 
grasp of thought breaks down somewhere; and some of 
their opinions are accidental or hereditary, having no bind- 
ing coherence with the rest. But, in the minds of these 
writers, all opit.ions have a moral significance, a relation 
to central truths. This indicates an interior, organizing 
principle of life, out of which their thoughts grow. This 
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coherence cannot in their case come from philosopme 
reflection, for of this there is no trace: it must come, then, 
from a living insight; that is, an inspiration.* 

8. But it sometimes happens, that narrow men (men of 
one idea, as we call them) are comparatively consistent in 
their opinions: they see but one side of truth, and there- 
fore can easily bring all their thoughts into harmony with 
it. But the New-Testament writers are remarkable for 
the width of their view, for the range of their thought. 
They recognize fully all the antagonist facts of the spiritual 
life. They give both sides of every question. They teach 
human freedom and divine providence; they teach that 
salvation is a gift and a reward; they recognize the truths 
in monotheism and in pantheism, in naturalism and super- 
naturalism. This breadth of view, which causes their 
writings to be appealed to by all sects and parties, and to 
furnish arguments to all schools of thinkers, is a manifest 
proof that they stood at the centre of spiritual life and 
light, whence these rays of truth issue in opposite direc- 
tions. 

9. It would confirm our conviction of the fact of their 
special inspiration, were we to compare the writings of the 
New Testament with other sacred books, as the writings of 
Confucius and Mencius, with the Vedas and Puranas, with 
the Zendavesta and the Koran. The peculiarity of the 
New Testament would then appear to be a greater clear- 
ness, sweep, and depth of insight, but especially a more 
practical, solid, and substantial character of knowledge. 

10. Looking now to see what account these writings 
themselves give of the inspiration of their writers, we ‘find 


* To show the truth of the statements in this and the previous 
paragraphs, many pages would be necessary. But in this direc. 
tion, we are persuaded, lies the strongest proof of inspiration. 
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it nowhere asserted that they were inspired to write, but 
everywhere that they, like all their fellow-disciples, were 
inspired men. 

(a) Jesus announces the Holy Spirit which he is to 
send to lead his disciples into all truth, in John xiy. xv, 
and xvi. 

(6) In Acts ii., and elsewhere, we have an account of the 
coming of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, and 
of the coming of the same spirit upon all who were 
baptized, and became Christians. 

(c) In the Epistles, it is everywhere asserted and as- 
sumed, that the whole body of Christians are inspired by 
the Holy Spirit. 

11. The objections urged against this view are mostly 
against an inspiration of infallibility. It is said that these 
writers contradict each other in unessential particulars, — 
’ that they were ignorant of some things, and mistaken as to 
others. All this may be, and yet not disprove our asser- 
tion, that they possessed a peculiar inspiration, not result- 
ing from natural genius, but from a special divine influence, 
which placed them on a higher plane of insight, and 
enabled them to become authorities on matters of religious 
truth to men wiser than themselves in other respects, 

12. In concluding this part of the argument, we say, that, 
if with the aid of these hints we study the New-Testa- 
ment writings, we shall find in them a fulness of thought, 
and be convinced that the Spirit of the Lord has given 
them a marvellous liberty, fidelity, and insight. And we 
shall listen to them as to those who have been where 
we have not been, and seen what we have not seen; and 
80 possess an authority over our wills, which yet is quite 
different. from infallibility. 
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Sxct. 8.— Insprration not Infallible nor Verbal.* — 


The doctrine of the plenary inspiration of Scripture, 
after having been nearly abandoned by theologians, has 
lately been reproduced in its grossest form by Gaussen 
and his American translator, Rev. Mr. Kirk. 

Inspiration, as defined by Gaussen, is “ that inexplicabl: 
power which the Divine Spirit formerly exercised over the 
authors of the Holy Scriptures, to guide them even in the 
employment of the words they were to use, and to pre- 
serve them from all error, as well as from every omission.” 

“We aim,” says he, “to establish, by the word of God, 
that the Scriptures are from God, that all the Scriptures 
are from God, and that every part of the Scripture is from 
God.” 

Let us consider the arguments in support of this kind of 
inspiration, and the objections to them. 

I. — Plenary inspiration is necessary, that we may know 
with certainty what we ought to believe. 

Great stress is laid upon this supposed necessity both by 
Gaussen and Kirk. 

“The book so written,” say they, “is the word of God, 
and binds the conscience of the world; and nothing else 
loes so bind it, even though it were the writings of Paul 
and Peter. 

“With the infidel, whether he be Christian in name or 
stherwise, the sharp sword of a perfect inspiration will be 
‘ound at last indispensable. If the ground is conceded to 
him, that there is a single passage in the Bible that is not 
divine, then we are disarmed; for he will be sure to apply 
this privilege to the very passages which most fully oppose 


* This section is also printed in the Appendix to “ Orthodoxy; fta 
Truths and Errors.’ 
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his pride, passion, and error. How is the conscience of a 
wicked race to be bound down by a chain, one liuk of 
which is weak?” 

We may reply, that, to assume the necessity of a theory, 
does not prove its truth. The only legitimate proof 
of a theory is by an induction of facts. This method of 
beginning by a supposed necessity, this looking first at 
consequences, has always been fruitful of false and empty 
theories. The great advance in modern science has come 
from substituting the inductive for the ideological method. 
Find what the facts say, and the consequences will take 
care of themselves. An argument from consequences is 
usually only an appeal to prejudices. 

Again: This argument is fatal to the arguments drawn 
from the Scriptures themselves. In arguing from the 
Scripture to prove that every passage is divine, we have 
of course, no right to assume that every passage is divine, 
for that is the very thing to be proved. Then the texts 
which we quote to prove our position may themselves not 
be divine; and, if we graat that, “ we are disarmed.” For, 
according to this argument, nothing can be proved conclu- 
sively from Scripture unless we believe in plenary inspir- 
ation: theu plenary inspiration itself cannot be proved 
from Scripture. Put Gaussen admits, that this doctrine 
‘ean be proved “only by the Scriptures;” therefore (ac- 
cording to this argument) it cannot be proved at all. 

If, therefore, the doctrine of pienary inspiration is ne- 
cessary “to bind the conscience of the world,” it is a doc- 
trine incapable of proof. If, on the other hand, it car be 
proved, it is then clearly not necessary “to bind the con- 
science of the world.” 

But again: This theory of plenary inspiration does not 
_ bind the consciences of men. If men are naturally dis- 
posed (as Messrs. Gaussen and Kirk maintain) to deny 
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and disbelieve the doctrines and statements of the Bible, 
they have ample opportunity of doing so, notwithstanding 
their belief in this theory. For, after admit‘ing that the 
words of Scripture, just as they stand, are perieetly true 
and giv2n by God, the question comes, What do they 
mean? For instance, I wish, we will suppose, to deny 
the doctrine of the Deity of Christ. Now, you quote to 
me the text, Rom. ix.5: “Of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for ever,” 
which is the strongest text in the Bible in support of that 
doctrine. Now, though I believe in the doctrine of plen- 
ary inspiration, I am not obliged to accept this passage as 
oroof of the Deity of Christ. For, I can—1. Assert that 
the verse is an interpolation; 2. Assert that it is wrongly 
pointed; 3. Assert that it is mistranslated; 4. Assert that 
Christ is called God in an inferior sense, as God over the 
Church. And, as a matter of fact, these are the arguments 
always used, even by those who deny the doctrine of a 
plenary inspiration. They seldom or never accuse the 
writer of a mistake, but always rely on a supposed mis- 
translation or misinterpretation, in order to avoid the force 
of a passage. Hence, also, we find believers in this doc 
trine of plenary inspiration differing in opinion on a thou- 
sand matters, and with no probability of ever we to an 
agreement. = 

TI. —It is argued that many passages of the New Ti 
tament plainly teach the doctrine of the plenary inspiration 
of the Bible. 

The passages quoted by Gaussen, and mainly relied 
upon, are 2 Tim. iii. 16, “All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration,” &c.; 2 Pet. i. 27, “Holy men of God spake 
as they were moved,” &c. Besides these, he refers to 
many texts in the Old and New Testaments; but his chief 
stress is laid on these. 
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But in reply we may say that these passages refer only 
to the Old-Testament Scriptures. It is well known that 
the first may be translated so as to read, “ All Scripture, 
given by inspiration, is profitable,” &c. But it is reply 
enough to both these passages to say, that neither of them 
indicates what kind of inspiration is intended. They assert 
an inspiration, which we also maintain. But they do 
not assert a verbal inspiration, nor one which makes the 
Scriptures infallible, but simply one which makes them 

profitable. ‘ 

_ The stress laid on the passage, 2 Tim. iii. 16, “ All 
Scripture,” &c., is itself an argument against the theory 
of plenary inspiration. The most which can be made of 
this text by any punctuation or translation, is, that all the 
Scripture is written by inspired men. What was the degree 
or kind of their inspiration is not in the least indicated 
It might have been verbal, it might have been the inspira- 
tion of suggestion or of superintendence, or the general 
inspiration of all Christians. 

Gaussen’s only argument on this point is, “that it is the 
writing which is said to be inspired, and writing must be 
in words; hence the inspiration must be verbal.” To 
this we must reply, that inspired writing can only mean 
what is written by inspired men. The writing itself can- 
not be inspired. This argument is too flimsy to be dwelt 
upon. 

But further still: there is another argument which lies 
against every attempt to prove plenary inspiration out of 
the Scripture. Hvery such attempt is necessarily reasoning 
tn a circle. Gaussen and Kirk have labored earnestly to 
reply to this argument, but in vain. The answer they 
make is, “ We are not reasoning with infidels, but with 
Christians. We address men who respect the Scriptures, 
and who admit their truth. 
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“The Scriptures are inspired, we affirm, because, being 
authentic and true, they declare themselves inspired; and 
the Scriptures are plenarily inspired, because, being im 
spired, they say that they are so totally and without any 
exception.” , 

But we answer Messrs. Gaussen and Kirk thus :— 
“You are indeed reasoning with Christians, not with 
Deists; but you are reasoning with Christians who do noi 
believe that every passage of Scripture is infallibly inspired. 
To prove your doctrine from any particular passages or 
verbal expressions, you must prove that those particular 
passages and expressions are not themselves errors. You 
yourselves assert that this cannot be done, except we 
believe these passages to be infallibly inspired. There- 
fore you must assume infallible inspiration in order to 
prove infallible inspiration. In other words, you beg the 
question instead of arguing it.” 

In this vicious circle, the advocates of a verbal inspira- 
tion of infallibility are necessarily imprisoned whenever 
they attempt to argue from the words of Scripture. They 
contend that one must believe their theory in order to be 
sure that any passage is absolutely true; and then they 
quote passages to prove their theory, as if they were abso- 
lutely true. 

ILI. — The theory of plenary inspiration, it is said, is sim- 
ple, precise, intelligible, and easy to be applied. 

We admit this to be true. It has this merit in commen 
with the opposite theory of no inspiration. Both are 
simple, precise, and very easy of application. But simpli- 
city is not always a sign of truth. The facts of: nature 
and life are more apt to be complex than simple. Theo- 
ries distinguished by their simplicity most commonly ignore 
or omit a part of the facts. Simplistic theories are generally 
one-sided and partial. Materialism, atheism, idealism, fatal 
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ism, are all very simple theories, and explain all difficulties 
with a marvellous rapidity. This makes them, at first, 
attractive to the intellect, which always loves clear and 
distinct views; but afterward, when it is seen that they 
obtain clearness by means of shallowness, they are found 
unsatisfactory. 

IV. — The quotations from the Old Testament, by Jesus 
and his apostles, show that they regarded its language ar 
infallibly inspired. 

This argument, upon which great stress is laid both by 
Prof. Gaussen and Mr. Kirk, though plausible at first 
sight, becomes wholly untenable on examination. 

Thus, in the temptation of Jesus, in his reply to the 
tempter, he says, “Thou shalt not live by bread alone ;” 
the whole force of the argument is said to depend on the 
single word “ alone.” 

Replying to the Sadducees, who denied the resurrec 
tion, he says, “‘ Have ye not read that God says, I am the 
God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob? God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living.” Here the 
whole stress of the argument is said to rest on the use of 
the verb in the present tense, “I am.” 

Arguing with the Pharisees: “ How did David, by the 
Spirit, call him Zord, saying, The Lord said to my Lord, 
&c.?” Here the argument depends on the use of the sin- 
gle word, “ Lord.” 

Many more instances could be produced of the same 
kind; and Gaussen contends, that when Jesus and his 
apostles thus rest their argument on the force of a single 
word of the Old Testament, they must have believed tkat 
the very words were given by inspiration. For otherwise 

‘the writers might have not chosen the right word to ex- 
press their thought in each particular case. And, unless 
the Jews had also believed in the verbal inspiration of 
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their Scriptures, they would have replied that these par 
ticular words might have been errors. 

Plausible as this argument may seem, it turns out to be 
wholly. empty and worthless. Whenever any writer is 
admitted to be an authority, then his words become au- 
thoritative, and arguments are necessarily based on ‘single 
words and expressions. In all such cases, we assume that 
he chose the best words by which to convey his thought, and 
yet we do not ascribe to him any inspiration or infalli- 
bility. 

Thus, go into our courts of law, and you will hear the 
language of the United-States Constitution, of the acts of 
legislature, of previous decisions of the courts, argued 
from, word by word. Counsel argue by the hour upon the 
force and weight of single words in the authorities. Judges 
in their charges instruct the jury to determine the life and 
death of the criminal according to the letter of the law. 
And this they do, necessarily, according to the rule, “Cum 
recedit a litera, judex transit in legislatorem.” But will 
any one maintain, that the counsel and court believe that 
the legislature was infallibly inspired to choose the very 
language which would convey their meaning ? 

In this very argument for plenary inspiration, Gaussen 
and his associates rest their argument on the single word 
“all,” in the text, “ All Scripture is given by inspiration,” 
&ec. Yet, say they, we are not assuming that this text is 
plenarily inspired ; for that, we admit, would be begging the 
question. If, then, Mr. Gaussen can argue from the force 
of the single word all, without assuming the doctrine of 
plenary inspiration, why could not Jesus and his apostles 
argue from single words, without assuming the doctrine of 
plenary inspiration ? 

There is, however, a passage in Paul (Gal. iii. 16), in 
which the apostle quotes a text from the Old Testament, 
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and lays the whole stress of his argument on two letters 
“ He says not, ‘ And to seeds’ (oméguacw), as of many, but 
as of one, ‘And to thy seed’ (omepuet).” According to 
Gaussen’s argument, Paul must have believed in the inspi- 
ration of the letters. But Gaussen is careful not to ad 
duce this instance, which seems at first so much in his favor. 
For, in fact, both in Hebrew and Greek, as in English 
“seed” is a collective noun, and does mean many in the 
singular. The argument of Paul, therefore, falls through ; 
and it is evident that he is no example to be imitated here, 
in laying stress on one or two letters. Most modern inter- 
’ preters admit that he made a mistake; and so, among the 
ancients, did Jerome, who, nevertheless, said the argument 
“was good enough for the foolish Galatians.” 

’ Having thus replied, very briefly, but we believe suffi- 
ciently, to the main arguments in support of this theory, we 
say in conclusion, that it cannot be true, for the following 
reasons, which we simply state, and do not now attempt to 
unfold : — 

1. The New-Testament writers nowhere claim to be 
infallibly inspired to write. If they had been infallibly 
inspired to write the Gospels and Epistles, they certainly 
ought to have announced this important fact; instead of 
which, Luke gives as his reason for writing, not that God 
_ inspired him to write, but that, “inasmuch as others have 
taken in hand” to write, it seemed good to him also to do 
the same, and that for the benefit of Theophilus. John and 
Paul assert the truth of what they say, but not on account 
of their being inspired to write, but because they are dis- 
ciples and apostles. 

2. The differences in the accounts of the same transac- 
tions show that their inspiration was not verbal. 

These differences appear on every page of any Har- 
_ wony of the New Testament. They are numerous, but 
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unimportant; they go to prove the truth of the narrative, 
and give probability to the main Gospel statements. But 
they utterly disprove the theory of plenary inspiration. 

8. Paul declares that some things which he says are “ of 
the Lord,” other things “of himself;” that in regard to 
some things he was inspired, in regard to others not. 

4. Every writer in the New Testament has a style of his 
own, and there is no appearance of his being merely an 
amanuensis. 

5. While the New-Testament writers lay no claim to any 
such inspiration as this theory assumes, they do claim for 
themselves, and for all other Christians, another kind of 
inspiration, which is sufficient for all the facts, and which 
gives them ample authority over our faith and life, and 
makes them independent sources of Christian truth. ‘ 


Srcr. 9,— Another Theory of Inspiration. 


The method we have pursued in this inquiry has been 
this. We first examined the opinions now existing, and 
which have formerly been held on the subject. We found 
reason for thinking that the question was yet not settled, 
and that a better view than any now prevailing might be 
attained. We then looked at the facts, at the traits in the 
New-Testament writings which difference them from other 
books. and satisfied ourselves that the writers possessed 
some peculiar and special inspiration. We then proceeded 
to ask what this is; and meeting on our way the common 
Protestant theory of a verbal inspiration, we examined it, 
and have found it destitute of support, and on many ac- 
counts objectionable. We now ask, Can any better view 
of inspiration be found? and how will it bear on the 
authority of the Scriptures, the rights of reason, and the 
teachings of the Church? And this will close our exam- 
ination of the subject. 
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1. We will first consider the capacity in man for inspi- 
ration in general. Inspiration, in the largest sense, is an 
inward sight,—a sight of truth, which we obtain not 
through the outward organs, but by an inward organ of 
vision. Many deny that such an inward vision is possible. 
They say all our knowledge must come from sensation 
and reflection. But, if so, man is not capable of spiritual 
religion ; for spiritual religion cannot come either by sensa- 
tion or reflection. Not, surely, by sensation ; for the senses 
only show us outward things, not truths, principles, or 
ideas. Not by reflection either; for reflection results 
in propositions believed on grounds of reasoning. But 
reasoning can only give us probability, not certainty. It 
does not give us an experience of truth itself; it does not 
show us the spiritual facts, but only opinions concerning 
them. 

But we know that we can see the spiritual laws, and the 
truths which are above the domain of the understanding. 
We know that we have sometimes inward experiences of 
truth, in which we see that justice, holiness, and love 
are infinitely true, beautiful, and blessed. We have a sight 
of the things themselves. ‘There are moments in which 
we draw near to God, and feel his presence and power 
around us and within us. These moments of insight, of 
spiritual experience, are all that make us certain of 
any thing. All certain conviction, positive knowledge, 
living faith in God, justice, goodness, come from such 
insights as these. They are the foundation of solid 
piety, of real virtue. All else is imagination, opinion, 
probability: this is knowledge. By an inward vision, we 
have a knowledge of the spiritual world, just as by an 
' outward vision we have a knowledge of the material 
world. If we had no senses by which to perceive the 
outward world, we could know nothing about it. We 
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might believe there was such a world on the assurance of 
our friends, but we could not know it. If we had ne 
senses by which to perceive the inward world, we could 
not know it; we could only believe in it on the assurance 
of others. 

But to act with energy in any direction, it is necessary 
te act from knowledge. Itis necessary to have a convic- 
tion, amounting to certainty, of the reality of the object 
which is the reason of our action. The more knowledge 
we have of the outward world, the more decision (other 
things being equal) we shall show in our actions in relation 
to it. In like manner, the more knowledge we have of 
God, truth, justice, virtue, the more decision we shall show 
in our piety and our goodness. 

But now one thing more is to be remarked. This cer- 
tainty or knowledge, whether of outward or inward 
realities, does not come from a single perception. Our 
senses may deceive us in any one instance. To correct 
the illusions of the senses, it is necessary to repeat the 
observation, and by the ear to correct the errors of the 
eye; by the eye again, those of the ear; by the hand, 
those of both. Just so, one vision, one inward experience, 
does not give us certainty. That may have been an illu- 
sion, an imagination only. Nor does certainty come even 
from repeating one kind of spiritual experience. We 
must exercise all our moral faculties to attain a solid 
assurance of the reality of God, of truth, of goodness. 

We must add to the sight of these things a repeated 
and varied experience of them. We must dwell in love, 
aod so we shall dwell in God. ‘The life is the light of 
men. Prayer to God gives us confidence in the reality of 
virtue: active benevolence assures us of the presence 
of God. Thus a saint, who has spent years in solitary 
prayer in a hermitage, is beset, after all, with terrible 
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doubts as to the reality of religion. He calls them temp- 
tations of the Devil; but they come because be has not 
verified his religious experiences by humane action. And 
so the man of morality or philanthropy, without piety, 
‘fears at last. that he has wasted his life, and accomplished 
nothing: his goodness wants life, love, and beauty. 
There is an inspiration of the heart, of the mind, and of 
the will; and the one must verify the other. While work- 
ing for God, and loving God, we know him. While 
serving man, we are drawn to God. While praying to 
God, we are drawn to man. 

There is, then, a capacity in man for inspiration; that 
is, for perceiving the awful and beautiful realities of the 
spiritual world. God is always manifesting these reali- 
ties to us, in proportion as.we, in humility and love, open 
our souls to receive them. For, to perceive, we must 
recewe. When we onen our eyes, God shows himself to 
us. When we draw nigh t) him, he draws nigh to us. 
He inspires us, he breathes his truth into us, he brings it 
in contact with our souls, whenever we sit still and are 
quiet, and give ourselves up humbly to be led in his way. 

2. Thus far we have spoken of inspiration in general. 
We now ask, in the second place, What is the peculariy 
of Christian inspiration? What is that special influence 
which is known as the coming of the Holy Ghost ? 

The answer of the New Testament is very clear and 
decided. The Holy Ghost is an inward revelation of 

Jesus Christ. When Jesus predicts the coming of the 
Holy Spirit, it is in these remarkable words: “If ye love 
me, keep my commandments; and | will pray the Father, 
and he shall give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you for ever; even the spirit of truth, whom 
the world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither 
knoweth him: but ye know him, for he dwelleth with you, 
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and shall be in you.” Is not this clearly Christ himself, 
who dwells with thee now, and shall be in thee hereafter? 
If there is any doubt of it, read the next words: “I will 
not leave you comfortless; I will come to you. Yet a lit- 
tle while, and the world seeth me no more; but ye see me: 
hecause I live, ye shall live also. At that day ye shall 
tnow that Iam in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you,” 
Directly after, he says, “He that loves me, I will love 
him, and will manifest myself unto him.” Again, he 
promises that “my Father and I will come and make our 
abode” with the disciples who love. And again, “J go 
away, and come unto you.” It is true that the Lord 
speaks in other places of the Comforter as though it were 
different from himself, as when he says, “I will send you 
from my Father, and he shall testify of me;” and again 
he speaks of the Father sending tae Comfurter in his 
name, i.e., in his spirit or power. 

Again: “If I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
to you; but, if I depart, I will send him unto you.”—“ He 
shall guide you into all trnth. For he shall not speak of 
himself, but what he shall hear he shall speak. He shall 
receive of mine, and show it unto you.” And directly fol- 
lowing this: “ A little while, and ye shall not see me; and 
again a little while, and ye shall see me, because I go to 
my Father.” It is evident that Jesus speaks somewhat 
figuratively here, and personifies the Holy Spirit, in order 
to make them feel the reality of this influeuce more than 
they otherwise could; for, to prevent misunderstanding, 
he immediately adds, “ These things I have spoken:to you 
in parables.” But we may consider this much as cer- 
tainly intended: 1. That the Holy Ghost, or Christian In 
spiration, makes Christ inwardly present to the soul. 2. 
That this inspiration is an imflwence which comes prima- 
rily trom God, as all good influence has its source and 
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fountain in him. 3. That Christ’s active love for them 
helps to bring this influence to them, which manifests to 
them both himself and the Father. It is something more 
than an influence to put Ohristian truth in their souls: it 
shows them that truth as living truth embodied in their 
Lord. It gives them the sight of the beauty of holiness 
in him. 

Now, all the New Testament corresponds to this view 
Paul, speaking of his conversion, says, “ When it pleased 
God to reveal his Son iz me;” and, speaking of the Holy 
Spirit, says, “The Lord 7s the Spirit.” Christian inspira- 
tion, then, is an influence from God, which brings Christ 
close to our souls, so that we can see God in him. 

‘Christian inspiration is being under the personal influ- 
ence of Christ present to the soul, and manifesting God to 
the soul. We sit in heavenly places with Christ Jesus. 
“T am crucified with Christ, but I live; yet not I, but 
Christ who liveth in me.” 

3. And, in the third place, we see, by the Seriptures 
themselves, that this was the one and only kind of inspira 
tion; and this inspiration all Christians had. It was com- 
mon to all. There was but one Spirit in the early Church, 
though it took different forms of manifestation. This is 
distinctly and explicitly asserted by Paul. “There are 
differences of gifts, but the same Spirit.”—“To one is 
given by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to another, know 
ledge, by the same Spirit; to another, faith, by the same 
Spirit ; to another, the gifts of healing, by the same Spirit ; 
and to others, miracles, prophecy, discerning of spirits, di- 
vers tongues, interpretation of tongues.” All these are spe 

cially enumerated ; but nothing is said of a separate gift 

for writing Scriptures, still less of a different inspiration 

for that purpose. We may safely conclude, therefore, that 

the universal Christian inspiration was adequate for this 
2 
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end; and that the inspiration of the writers of the Gos- 
pels and Epistles was the gift of wisdom or of knowledge, 
here specified. 

4, And here it is proper to remark, that, as this inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost was universal in the Church then, 
and shared by every real Christian, so it is universal in 
the Church now, and shared by every real Christian now. 
Paul distinctly asserts, that “no one can say that Jesus is 
the Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” The reception of the 
Holy Ghost, at first, was an integral part of Christianity ; 
and what was essential then must be essential always. A 
man cannot be a real Christian except by a Christian 
experience, an integral part of which is the aaa of 
the Holy Spirit. 

It is true that the gifts of the Spirit are not the same 
now that they were then, for the same gifts are not needed. 
We do not work physical miracles, nor speak with tongues : 
these were for signs then, to call attention to Christianity ; 
and, the attention of the world having been called, they 
are wanted no more. But let them be wanted, and no 
doubt they would be reproduced again by the living Spirit. 

In the apostolic times, the power of the Holy Spirit was 
more marked and greater than now. ‘The stream of spirit- 
ual life was then near its source; it was confined to a 
narrow channel; it was hemmed in by a more obstinate 
resistance; and it fell with cataract force from rock to 
rock. Its foaming waters shone in the sunlight, and its 
thunder was heard afar. Now it winds more tranquilly 
along, through meadows and fields, giving fertility to many 
a mile of cornfields, and bending around the peaceful hills. 
But it is the same stream then as now. It had more 
power then, but it has a wider expanse to-day. It broke 
out in glittering miracles, and'strange gifts of speech, in a 
marvellous insight, in an unrivalled foresight, in forms 
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adapted to astonish the world, and draw its attention to 
the new Church. But the Holy Spirit gives life to-day, 
as at first, to every Christian soul; changes belief into 
conviction; takes away the heart of stone, and gives a 
heart of flesh; brings the sinner to repentance; makes the 
lame in soul to leap as a hart, and he whose tongue was 
spiritually dumb to sing songs of grateful praise to God. 

5. But how, it may be asked, did the Holy Spirit ‘nspire 
the writers of the New Testament, so as to fit them for 
their work? What was the “gift of the Spirit” which 
enabled Luke to write a Gospel, or Paul to write an 
Epistle ? 

If we suppose the fundamental fact in this influence to 
be in every case “an inward revelation of Ohrist;” if 
this is the one Spirit, the same in all,—then, we may 
suppose, the separate gifts were developed in each Chris- 
tian according to his natural and original faculties. To 
one man, the inward revelation of Christ gives the power 
of working miracles, because he has something in his na- 
ture to serve as a basis for that gift. To another, it com- 
municates the power of speaking with tongues, because he 
has a constitutional power of language for its basis. And 
so of the rest. 

Now, let men of a historical tn of mind, as we may 
suppose Matthew and Luke to have been, to have received 
this spiritual influence, which lifted them inwardly into 
communion with Christ, and what would be its effect in 
developing their historical talent? The love of Christ 
would give them a profound interest in every fact of his 
life; it would give a tenfold diligence and fidelity ot re- 
search, of memory, of accurate statement. Nothing would 
be trivial or unimportant to them. They would, in the 
simplicity of their faith and its holy truthfulness, lay aside 
all prejudice, feeling, passion; and their minds would be 
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kept full of what Lord Bacon calls “dry light,” — that is, 
pure from emotion or interest. They would make them 
selves what the evangelists truly are, — perfect mirror: 
before the facts, to reflect them just as they find them 
undistorted by private partialities or antipathies. Writing 
under such an influence, we should have the guarantee of 
a substantial accuracy in every thing of importance. Where 
they knew nothing, they would write nothing. They stil] 
would not be infallible, but we might be sure they would 
not er in any thing essential. Their writings would show 
that they had the WORD OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Then how would this view of inspiration apply to the 
writers of the Epistles? In close intercourse with the 
mind of Christ, they would see clearly Christian principles, 
and their application to the wants of the times, and to 
human life universally. Yet, as each of them by nature 
would have some ruling tendencies of thought, these would 
be manifest in their writings. The Spirit would not repress 
their individualities, but rather develop them. Thus we 
find the mental peculiarities of Paul, James, John, Peter, 
all very distinct and manifest in their writings. But it 
would repress excess and ultraism, give balance of thought, 
give depth and breadth of view, and cause their words to 
be weighty with meaning and truth. Their writings would 
show that to them was given by the Spirit, the woRD oF 
WISDOM. 

6. And now, we ask, What is the position of the New 
Testament as a source of truth, compared with reason, the 
Church, and the inward illumination of every Christian? 

The New Testament is a source of truth; but that is not 
its chief office. Its chief value is, that it is a means of 
bringing men to God. Nevertheless, it is also a source of 
truth. We go to it for truth; not merely to confirm what 
we know already, but to show us something new. Protes- 
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tants ascribe authority to the Scripture, and call it the rule 
of faith. Now, how does the view of inspiration I have 
presented, affect the authority of the Scriptures? 

I have said that the writers were inspired by a spirit 
which all true Christians share to-day. But the degree of 
the early inspiration was much greater than now. It rolled 
a stronger flood through their souls than through ours. 
We see this in all the other gifts of the Spirit in apostolic 
times, — miracles, healings, tongues. We have nothing of 
the sort now ; except, perhaps, some occasional and obscure 
phenomenon. Therefore there is every reason to believe, 
that the word of wisdom was given in far greater measure 
then. Their opportunities of knowledge then were far 
greater than ours. The Spirit lifted them to a nearness to 
Christ which we do not now attain. This is their authority, 
then, as we have before said, — the authority of knowledge, 
of insight, of nearness to the facts and the truths to which 
they witness. “They speak that they do know, and testify 
that they have seen.” This makes them just what Paul 
claims for them, “able ministers of the New Testament, 
not of the letter which killeth, but of the spirit which giv- 
eth life.” —“ We all, with open face, beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord.” — 
“ God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Ohrist.” 

He adds presently, “ We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels.” It does not make them infallible: they can err, 
and they did err. Their knowledge increases. Peter, 
though having received this gift, yet needed a special reve- 
- lation to teach him to baptize the Gentiles. The authority 
they have is that of honest men who have seen and known, 
by a deep inward experience, what they profess to speak 
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of. This authority even extends to their language. They 
choose the right words to express their meaning. Their 
words, no less than their thoughts, deserve to be studied; 
for their thought penetrates into their words. The keener 
the insight, the more living the thought, so much the more 
precise ?s always the expression. They speak “ not in the 
words which men’s wisdom teacheth, but which the spirit 
teacheth.” 

7. “ But, if you admit they are not infallible, how shall 
we distinguish their errors from their truths?” By their 
own rule. They say, “ Beloved, believe not every spirit; 
but try the spirits, whether they be of God.” The Scrip- 
tures are a rule of faith, but not the only rule. There are 
three co-ordinate sources of Christian truth. The same 
spirit which speaks in the New Testament speaks to the 
individual soul. “The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are spiritually dis- 
cerned. But he that is spiritual judgeth all things.” We 
therefore test the SprRit IN THE BIBLE by the SPrRir IN 
OUR HEARTS. 

And the third rule of faith is the Sprrit in THE CHURCH. 
The universal Christian sentiment, the faith and conviction 
of the Christian Church, is the work of the Holy Spirit. 
So we test one by the other. 

When we doubt whether any thing in the New Testa- 
ment is a part of inspiration, as we read it there, we com- 
pare it with what God says in our soul, and with what he 
has said in the universal faith of the Christian Church. 

When we doubt whether any thing in our own soul is 
really a divine intuition of truth, we test that, first by Scrip- 
ture, then by the faith of the Church. 

When we doubt whether any thing taught by the Church - 
is true, we test that again, first by the Scripture, and sec 
ond by the Spirit in our own soul. 
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All this supposes that a man is honestly seeking for 
Christian truth. But that we must assume in any inquiry 
concerning the rule of faith.. Any rule of faith is a rule 
only for him who opens his mind honestly to the light, and 
seeks to know the truth that he may do it. 

8. We ask next, What is the relation of this view to the 
exercise of reason? Suppose we find any thing in the 
Scripture which seems to us unreasonable, what shall we 
do? In reply, we make another supposition. 

Suppose a friend, in whose honesty and good sense you 
confide, has been in the heart of Africa, and tells you of 
what he has seen there. Among his statements is some- 
thing very strange, which contradicts all your previous 
opinions. What do you do? He has been there. He is 
not infallible. to be sure ; but still your reason is not infal- 
lible either. If you are sure that he had good opportunity 
for qbservation, you would be likely to conclude that there 
was something in what he asserts. It would be reasonable 
todo so. It would have been reasonable for the African 
prince, who was told water could become solid, to believe 
it on good testimony, however at first it seemed unreason- 
able. 

The office of reason is to criticise, examine, weigh; it 
makes us hold back our belief in testimony, until we can 
really and heartily bestow it. 

Our result, then, is, that reason is related to inspiration 
as it is to testimony, to credible testimony of any other 
kind. Its office is to examine the testimony, to sift it closely ; 
and, if the testimony is sufficient, to accept the new knowl- 
edge which is thus offered to the mind. 

We cannot, therefore, make our reason a source of Chris- 
tian knowledge. It is not a witness to communicate facts, 
but an advocate to sift testimony. 
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Summary. — 


The conclusions to which we have arrived muy be thus 
summed up :— 

1. The opinions which prevail on the inspiration of the 
Scriptures are either narrow and defective, or vague and 
indefinite; showing that a revision of the subject is 
needed. 

2. The true method of inquiry is to examine, first, the 
facts before us; and then to inquire what view of inspira- 
tion best arranges and harmonizes those facts. 

3. The writings of the New Testament are remarkable 
for depth, height, and sweep of insight; they are also 
remarkable for precise thought and luminous expression ; 
also for solidity of substance and weight of experience; 
and, finally, for living and live-giving energy. 

4. When we consider who the writers were, and how 
they were brought together, we cannot ascribe these quali- 
ties in their writings to peculiar genius or culture. There 
must, then, have been some great influence which acted — 
upon all of them, and gave them the power of thought and 
utterance. 

5. Jesus promised the Holy Spirit which was to come 
after him. The apostles describe the coming of this Holy 
Spirit. In this influence all believers shared, but it oper- 
ated differently on different individuals. 

6. The main work of the Holy Spirit was to produce 
faith in Christ, and to bring believers into an inward and 
personal relation with him, and putting his gospel ‘into 
their hearts. 

%. By this experience, the writers of the New Testa- 
ment were not rendered infallible ; but they were placed on 
a higher plane of experience and insight, where they saw 
truths invisible to those on @ lower level. 
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8. The authority of these writers is that of witnesses, 
who have been where we have not, and have seen what we 
have not; and who speak that they do know, and testify 
that they have seen. 

9. The doctrine of an infallible inspiration rests on no 
basis, and the arguments by which it is supported are 
wholly unsatisfactory. 

10. Nevertheless, all inspiration of thought affects lan- 
guage; and the more clear the insight, the more just will 
be the expression. 

11. There are three sources of Christian knowledge: 
the New-Testament Scriptures, Christian experience, and 
the testimony of the Church universal. In seeking Chris- 
tian truth, we must have recourse to all of these, proving 
all things, holding fast whatever is good, and abstaining 
from all that appears evil. 

12. The Scriptures are to be reverenced, and handled 
with deference and love, as the writings of holy men who 
spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. They 
were nearer the beginning of Christianity than we, nearer 
the fountain of life; and the more we study their words in 
an humble and receptive spirit, the more we shall find 
them profitable for doctrine, reproof, correction, and in- 
struction in righteousness. 
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English-speaking people in all parts of the globe; and translations of 
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important extracts from sermons and correspondence. It 
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many departments of public activity, traces the development of his 
mental and spiritual life, and includes many extracts from his public 
utterances and private correspondence. A volume of much interest 
and profit concerning one of the foremost leaders in the development 
of religious thought in America, a man of whom Coleridge said that 
he had “not only the love of wisdom, but the wisdom of love.” An 
albertype reproduction of the Gambardella portrait of Channing forms 
the frontispiece. 
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A STATEMENT OF BELIEF , 


ADOPTED BY THE NEW-HAMPSHIRE UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


WE BELIEVE 
(1) In OnE Gop, the HEAVENLY FATHER, all-wise, holy, 
just and good. 


Him alone we worship, (Matt. vi., 9; John iv., 23; Eph. iii., 14; iv., 6,) 
not Christ, nor Mary. 4 

He is the ever-present spirit, in whom all things exist. (Acts xvil., 28.) 

The Christian idea of God’s character, government and ways is sug- 
gested by a wise and loving human fatherhood. (See 5and 6.) (Luke xi. 
11,13; Deut. viii, 5.) The Divine fatherhood is wniversal, reaching out to the 
wandering and prodigal, (Luke xy.,3-32,) and caring for every soul, 
(Luke xy., 4,) inevery andand race. (Jonah iv., 11; 1 Tim. ii., 4.) 


(2) In Jesus Curist, the well-beloved Son of God. 


He is the Son, the highest manifestation of the filial spirit in religion, 
(Gal. iv., 6, 7,) and of the jholy character, in which true sonship to God 
consists. (John x., 36; Rom. vili., 14,29; Heb. ii., 10,11, Rey. xxi., 7.) 

In the New Testament he is always represented as subordinate to God, 
(1 Cor, xy., 28; Phil. ii., 11; see also John xvii., 3; 1 Cor. viii., 6; Heb. 
xii., 23, 24,) but as having the Spirit of God without measure. (John iii., 
34; Acts x., 88; Col. ii., 9, compare Eph. iii., 19.) 

*¢ God was in Christ,” (2 Cor. v., 19,) but Christ was not God. 


(3) Inthe Hoty Spirit, the Presence and Power of God in 
the Soul and Life. 


It is “the spirit of God,” (thatis, God himself as present in the soul,) 
corresponding to ‘‘the spirit of man,” (that is, man himself.) (See 1 Cor. 
ii., 10, 11.) 

The Divine Spirit is with and in all souls, (see 10) (Ps exxxix., 7; Job 
xxxii., 8; John .,9;) manifested in the voice of conscience and in all 
goodness, and especially in the religious life. — In its highest manifesta- 
tions itis called in Scripture the Holy Spirit. 


(4) In Human Narurg, as not ruined but incomplete. 


Man is not fallen from a primitive state of holiness, but is imperfectly 
developed. (i Cor. xv., 46, 47.) Being imperfect he is liable to sin; asa 
moral agent he is responsible for sinning, The essence of sin is the failure 
of the higher nature of man to rule his lower nature. (Rom. yiii., 13.) 

Men often inherit both the good and the eyil traits and tendencies of their 
ancestors; but they can notinherit guilt. (Matt. xviii., 10; xix., !4.) 

Human Nature is made sacred by the indwelling presence of God. 

‘Humanity is not tending downward, but is Divinely guided from lower 


to higher forms of moral and spiritual life. 
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(5) In the CERTAINTY OF RETRIBUTION, as not to be evaded 
nor transferred. 


No sin can escape punishment. (Rom. ii., 6; Col. iii., 25.) ‘The way of 
trangressors is hard,” (Prov. xiii., 15,) not merely the final results of sin. 
The terrible degradation and suffering that sooner or later follow wilful trans- 
gression, either here or hereafter, are the real ‘‘ hell.” 

While the consequences of the good or evil conduct of one are often shared 
by many, (Rom. y., 19, 21,) demerit and penalty, like merit and reward, are 
strictly personal and untransferable. (Ezek. xviii., 20.) 

Penalty is not arbitrary, but is involved in transgression and follows nat- 
urally from it in accordance with Divine laws. (Gal, vi., 7.) God is every- 
where and constantly acting through natural law. 


(6) In the BENEFICENT PURPOSE of all divine penalties, 
as disciplinary and remedial. 


The object of these penalties is not merely to “ vindicate law,” but also te 
correct wrong tendencies, to discipline and to save. 

Retributive suffering becomes remedial when it arouses the Conscience to a 
deeper sense of the guilt of wilful transgression. It thus prepares the Soul to 
be touched by the Divine Love, and awakened to a higher life, or “‘ regen- 
erated.” (Deut. viii., 5; Ezek. xviii., 23, 32; Rom. ii. 4.) 

The Justice and the Mercy of God are harmonious and inseparable. 


(7) In REPENTANCE AND FAITH, as the only conditions of 
Divine Forgiveness. 


The ATONEMENT, in the New Testament use of the word, is simply the 
reconciliation of man to God. (Rom. y., 10, 11; 2 Cor. v,19; Eph. ii., 16.) — 
It does not mean that Christ suffered as a substitute for us, to obtain for us 
Divine forgiveness. Such substituted expiation is morally impossible, because 
neither merits nor penalties can be transferred; and it would be needless, 
because God has always been ready to forgive the sincerely penitent, in the 
only sense in which forgiveness is possible. (Luke xv., 20; Ezek. xviii., 2i— 
23.) — ‘* Atone”’ originally meant, not to expiate, but to “‘make at one” or 
reconcile. (Acts vii., 26.) 

Forgiveness removes the sense of estrangement from God, but does not im- 
mediately remit any other penalty All other consequences of transgression 
continue (see 5), though sometimes modified by repentance, ; 

Conversion is the Soul’s turning to God in repentance and faith. 

Fairu, in this religious sense, is different from Bélief. It is loyalty and 
trust. It is self-surrender to God’s righteousness and love, or religious self- 
consecration. — Belief is expressed in doctrine; Faith, in character and life. 

Faith in Christ is discipleship to him, expressed in loyalty to his spirit and 
life. (Matt. xviii., 6.) In another aspect it is self-surrender to the holiness 
and fatherly love of God, as revealed in the teachings and life of Jesus. (Acts 
xvi., 31; Gal. iii., 26.) 
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* (8) In SaLvaTion, as moral and spiritual Health. 


Salvation is not a deliverance from the penalties of wrong-doing, either 
here or hereafter, except as these penalties may be modified by the new 
spiritual life. Itis deliverance from the power of sin, rather than from 
its punishment. Itis living in a present heaven of love and duty, rather 
than escaping into a place of safety hereafter. 

Salvation, in the highest sense, is the development and final perfecting 
of character. — Right character is not a mere “condition” of future sal- 
vation, Itis itself salvation here and now. (Phil. ii., 12; Heb. ii., 10.) 

Jesus becomes our Saviour, not by having suffered the penalties of our 
sins in our stead, but by .wakening in us a new spiritual life. (Matt. i., 
21; John x., 10; Acts ili., 26; Rom. vi., 4, 11, 23; viii., 2; xi., 26,27; 
Col. ii., 13.) 


“'fhe Kingdom of God” or ‘‘ of Heaven” is the Reign of God here and 
now, a8 well as hereafter; the divine or heavenly state of things in human 
society and in the individual life. (Matt. iii., 2; x.,7; Luke xvii., 20, 21; 
Rom. xiv., 17; Rey. xii., 10.) 


(9) In the CurisTIANITy of Christ, as a spirit and life 
rather than as a system of speculative doctrine. 


Christianity is better expressed in character than in creed. — The 
important question is not so much What do we think about Christ? as, 
How much of his spirithave we? (Matt. xii. 32; Rom. viii, 9; 1 Cor. 
xii., 12, 13.) — The true Confession of Christ is made in life, not in 
profession. Matt. vii., 21; 1 Cor. iv., 20.) — The real Denial of Christ 
is faithlessness to his spirit and life. (2 Peter .i., 1; compare 12-21.) 

Infidelity, or Unbelief as a sin, is not disbelief in doctrine, but 
faithlessness to the Christly spirit and life. (2 Cor. vi., 14, 15, compare 
vii., 1; Luke xii., 46, compare “hypocrites” in Matt. xxiv., 51; Rey. 
xxi., 8; Phil. iii., 18, 19.) 

Right beliefs are important in various degrees; but Belief (Luke 1;,,1,) 
is an inyoluntary mental act, in which we are not responsible for anything 
but sincerity and diligence in seeking the truth; Faith is a volun- 
tary moral act and state, and is therefore aduty. (See definition of Faith, 
page 2.) (Matt. vi., 30; Acts vi.5; Rom. iv., 12; 1 Cor. xiii., 13; Eph. 
iv., 13; vi., 1; 1 Tim. v., 8; vi. 12. For the use of “ believe” in the sense 
of * have faith,” see Mark v., 36; Rom. iv., 3.) 


Religion is loyalty to God, manifested in reverence for truth and good- 
ness and in righteousness of life. 


That the religious spirit and life are more important than any forms, 
is the doctrine of Spiritual Religion, (John iy., 23; Rom. xiv., 5-18; Gal. 
y., 1, 2,6; Col. ii., 16.) But forms are helpful and important. — The 
true Church of Christ consists of all who are trying to be Christ-like. 
(Rom. xiy., 17, 18; Eph. vi., 24.) 
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(10) In INSPIRATION, as universal, a Divine illumination in 
all souls, and an impulse and guidance toward truth and good- 
ness. 


Inspiration is needed in every soul to interpret and verify the teachings 
of those who are inspired in a higher degree. (See 1l.) — According to 
its degree inspiration confers authority, but not necessarily infallibility. 

The Bible is not all equally authoritative; some parts are not at all au- 
thoritative. (Matt. v., 38, 39, 43, 44) — The word of God,” in the Script- 
ural use of the phrase, means never the Bible as a whole, nor the mere letter 
of a text. But any moral or spiritual truth, (Luke iv., 4; John x., 35,) 
especially Christian truth, (Luke viii., 11; Actsiv., 31; Eph. vi., 17,) or 
any Divine command, (Luke iii., 2,) or promise, (Rom. ix., 6,) whether 
found in Scripture or given elsewhere, (Mark vii., 13,) is in Scripture 
called God’s word. 


(11) In the Fryat AuTHority of the testimony of God in 
our own Reason, Conscience and Soul. 


This involves the right and duty of individual judgment, under a respon- 
sibility to God alone. (Rom. xiy., 4,5.)—It also ferbids belief in any 
doctrine that is clearly seen to be irrational, immoral or irreligious. 
(Luke xii., 57; 1 Cor. ii., 15.) 

The truth contained in Scripture must be verified by owr own moral and 
religious insight, which is ‘the witness of the Spirit.” (Job xxxii., 8; 
Matt. xvi., 17; 1 Cor. ii., 10, 12, 15; 2 Cor. iv., 6.) 

The Bible exhibits the main historical sources of Christian beliefs; but 
the final reason for holding these beliefs must be found in the approval 
of them by ow own moral and spiritual nature as awakened and enlight- 
ened by Faith (John vii., 17) and guided by the Spirit of God. (John 
xXvi., 13.) 


(12) In IMMORTALITY, as the Future Life of Divine disci- 
pline and endless progress. 


There is no reason to suppose that death either causes the remission 
of penalties, or shuts out opportunities of repentance. The mercy of God 
is everlasting to all. (Ps. cxlv., 8,9; Micah yii., 18; Luke yi., 35, 36.) 
—Unitarians generally believe in the final reconciliation and salvation 
of all souls. (Eph.i.,10; Phil. ii., 10,11; Col. i., 20.) A few believe in 
a final extinction of life in the incorrigible. None believe in the end- 
less suffering of any soul. 


Nore. This Statement of Belief was unanimously adopted by the N. 
H. Unitarian Association, at Concord, Oct. 30, 1878,—not as a creed in the 
sense of a limit of inquiry or a test of fellowship,—but as an affirmation 
of the most distinctive views that are now generally held by Unitarians. 

Sent gratuitously on application to the Secretary of the American Uni | 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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The Brotherhood of Man. 
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Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind, 
onward and upward forever. 


TypicaL CovENANT OF A UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


In the love of the truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for 
the worship of God and the service of man. 


Our DECLARATION 


(As expressed in the By-Laws of the American Unitarian Association). 


“The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity ; 
and all Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it for that purpose.” 


(As expressed by the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man. 

“ The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing 
in this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


Repent ye, for the kingdom of God is at hand. — Marr. iv. 17. 


Tuar is the reason why they are to repent :— Repent ye, 
for the kingdom of God is at hand. The reason is forgot- 
ten by many of our modern exhorters. But it was distinct 
when the Saviour spoke and when his apostles spoke. 
Yes! and when they prayed, as he taught them to pray, 
their first prayer was for this “kingdom of God,” “Thy 
kingdom come.” 

What he taught them, and what they believed, was 
that a real kingdom of God was to come in this world 
that they lived in. And when the Christian church, in 
any of its simpler or more intelligent moments, falls back 
on the foundation truths, this is what it teaches now: 
that God can reign in this world, and that he is to reign 
here. It does not so much discuss the origin of evil, as 
proclaim the overthrow of evil. All things bad, mean, 
cruel, painful, distressing, unjust, unclean, untrue, shall 
cease to be. God shall reign. God’s kingdom shall come. 
Just as, in the heavens above, planets move as his law 
directs, — comets come and go, suns and worlds revolve, 
in precise obedience, —so the time shall come that in this 
world, which we choose to call the world of man, every 
thing shall obey his purpose. Why not? Man is his 
child, and like him. Man and man’s doings, the earth 
in all its methods, shall obey God. God’s kingdom shall 
come, 
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And this is the one appeal for repentance which the 
Christian revivalist makes “Repent ye, because this 
kingdom of God is at hand.” 


It seems to me that this is a proper subject of address 
in the opening of a Conference of Liberal Christians, be- 
cause the very words of the text explain just what the 
Liberal Church is for. It exists in the hope of bringing 
in this kingdom of God. We here, so far as we are banded 
together in one body, are united that the kingdom of God 
may more quickly come. As an organization, a8 a sepa- 
rate church, the Liberal Church has no reason to be, and 
no right to be, excepting this wish and the determination 
which springs from it. Other communions, other churches, 
have other objects beside this object: but this is our only 
object. In the methods of other communions, the coming 
of the kingdom of God is a business of more or less com- 
parative importance. With us it is the only business. It 
is of paramount and all-covering importance. It colors all 
our preaching, all our tracts, all our papers, all our talk, , 
all our every thing. Because paramount, it engages our 
attention as a specific and absolute reality in the business 
of such a Conference as assembles here. 

Here were these apostles sent out, you would say, 
almost with no preparation, to proclaim glad tidings. 
What are their glad tidings? What is this gospel? The 
glad tidings are in this very announcement, that God is 
to reign now, in this world: that the kingdom of God is 
at hand, Paul goes up and down through all the coasts 
of Judea, through Asia Minor and Greece, proclaiming 
glad tidings; that he had something good to tell. What 
was this something good? It was, that the kingdom of 
God was at hand. He and they, in their eagerness, 
thought that this perfect reign of God would come sooner 
than the hard fact has proved. It has taken a little longer 
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than they thought, to overrule and to turn backward all 
the courses of evil. But I do not think it any such mis- 
fortune, that a preacher of good tidings should be sanguine 
in that direction. Better put God’s kingdom a little too 
early, than put it off indefinitely far. A pity that later 
times of the church have freed themselves so placidly of 
that eager certainty. A pity that any age should settle 
down into the feeling that God’s kingdom is coming, — 
yes, is always coming, and never close at hand; as if it 
were coming as to-morrow is always coming, which never 
comes: coming in a certain Pickwickian sense, but in no 
matter-of-fact sense, such as belongs to the affairs of men 
Now, Paul and the rest preached that it was coming, as 
aman might tell you that next Christmas is coming, or 
that the foreign mail is coming. There would come 
running up into the square of some Greek town, an eager 
messenger to call the men lounging there. ‘Come here; 
here is a man proclaiming good news, glad tidings.” 
“Good news! What is this good news? Come along, 
Marcus, come along, Stephanas, let’s come and hear his 
good news.” What did they hear when they came there? 
They heard that God himself was going to reign, and that 
right soon. Men who came from homes where their chil- 
dren were sick and in agony from pain, heard that God 
was to reign, that pain was to be done away, and health 
to be the law. Slaves who were certain of nothing but 
stripes, and men who lived by bitter alms, heard that God 
was to reign; every child of God was to have his own home 
and be protected in it. Men who yearned to know more 
than they knew, to understand something of the marvels 
around them, were told that God was to reign; and every 
child of God be helped by every other child, in the best 
training, in the best education, to learn all that man could 
learn, and know all that man could know. Yes, and this 
weeping mother, and her silent husband there, as they stop 
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to hear the preacher, while they are carrying to its resting: 
place the little urn which contains all that is left of the 
body of their child, they stop to ask about the glad 
tidings,—to be told that God reigns; that there is no 
death; that this is only an outside shell which has fallen 
off; that the dear girl is immortal. It was clear enough 
to those people, in those days of eager preaching, what 
the good tidings were. 


But what would be the experience of Marcus or of 
Stephanas to-day, in one of our large towns, if a messenger 
came running to call them to some new-comer preaching 
“olad tidings,” which had not been heard before. Sup- 
pose they found the preacher and listened. If he were 
one of my Episcopalian friends, his first statement would 
be, in substance, — 

“Dear friends, you will be rejoiced to know that I 
have brought some books with me, which that great and 
good man, King Henry VIII., prepared for you three 
hundred years ago, in which are written down your 
prayers for you; and you will all be delighted to know 
that regular worship will be conducted according to the 
forms in these books, at such and such a place, at such 
and such a time.” 

Or, if the preacher were a Roman Catholic priest, his 
good tidings would be, that they should not longer be 
worried about their opinions or the selection of their du- 
ties, nor to decide between right and wrong. They would 
be glad to know that the Bishop of Rome had appointed 
another bishop, who had appointed a priest, who would be 
ready to tell them what to believe and what to disbelieve, 
what to do and what not to.do, what to read and what 
not to read, how to vote, how to pray, and in general to 
direct life for them. 

Or if the preacher were one of our Baptist or Methodist 
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friends, the probability is, that he would instruct Marcus 
or Stephanas how to save his own soul, how to secure his 
own heaven. And if Marcus stopped in the instruction to 
ask, “ How about that riff-raff of rascals down at Hell Cor- 
ner yonder, or Sodom?” there is danger that he would be 
told, “ Now you disturb this meeting. My business is with 
you; I am to teach you how to face ‘the wrath of the 
Lamb.’” I am told that there are no Calvinists now; and 
I hope that that is true. If there were a Calvinist preacher, 
and Marcus or Stephanas ran to hear him, his good 
tidings would be: “ Dear friends, save yourselves if you 
ean, by faith in Jesus; for the good tidings are, that most 
of you are predestined to be damned.” 

Mark me, I am not so unjust, nor such a fool, as to say, 
in either case, that this is the only gospel these men have 
to preach; but I say that, as things are, and as a preacher 
of either of these communions feels called upon to begin 
the announcement of his mission, here is his first gospel ; 
such is his paramount doctrine; it takes precedence in his 
thought and in his preaching. He comes before a new 
community with such an announcement that a novice in 
that community would suppose that he had something 
else to proclaim than “the kingdom of God is at hand.” 
Now, in the preaching of Jesus Christ, and in the charge 
he gave to his apostles, the paramount thing said at the 
beginning is “The kingdom of God is at hand.” This is 
the glad tidings. To this, all things else in the appeal are 
secondary. Repentance even is conditioned on this truth. 
But, in the modern preaching of the sects, the kingdom 
of God is made secondary. In the spirited and sincere 
work of our friend Mr. Moody, the first appeal —and, so 
far as I see, the characteristic appeal — is to the individual 
man to save his own little separate soul; to turn him back 
to the poor selfishness of worrying about that. I think 
you have all observed, that, when in the true Christian 
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spirit, Mr. Moody gave himself up to the Christian work 
of averting intemperance, for instance, in any commu- 
nity, men stopped and looked at that, as if it were an 
exception in his regular business,—as if he had turned 
aside from his regular path. But the truth was, that 
here he was in the distinct line of Christian apostleship 
and Christian appeals, to which all else is exceptional or 
secondary. Preach to men to “repent;” yes, but for 
what reason? Why, because the kingdom of God is at 
hand! 


Now let us come down a single step in history. Let us 
compare this early preaching with what has come out of 
it. Let us try the tree by its fruits. These men said the 
kingdom of God was coming. Was it coming? Were 
they right, or were they wrong? Does God reign to-day 
in any realm where the devil seemed to reign then? 

When they said God was to reign, some mocked, and 
others went off to their old lives, saying, “ We will hear 
thee again of this matter.” That is much the way in which 
most people take preaching now. People thought it was 
a fashion of exaggeration, as they talk now about the 
rhetoric of the pulpit. It was an Oriental phrase; or it 
was a fancy of a fanatic. The preachers did not, indeed, 
go into much detail. They were satisfied to say in general 
that God was to reign. And they were received in that 
indifferent way. Would things have been better had they 
spoken in detail? Would more credit have been given to 
them ?. 

Suppose that some Agabus, with the spirit of prophecy, 
had said, “I will speak in detail. The Master did great 
things. But he said to those who came after him, ‘ Greater 
things than these shall ye do. Do you not know what 
he means? I will tell you a little part of what he 
means. He means that the diseases shall be trampled — 
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out, of which you and your children are dying. And I 
tell you that this leprosy you are talking of shall be un- 
known among Christian men, but as a curiosity in a 
museum. I tell you that the plague and the black-death 
shall cease, and be studied among the doubtful matters of 
history. I tell you that the average life of man shall be 
three times what it is to-day. I tell you that God shall 
forbid pain in surgery: that the curse of Eve shall be 
undone; and women shall bring their children into life 
without agony; that beneath the surgeon’s knife the 
patient shall sleep serene. I tell you that, in the same 
way, God means that the word ‘slavery’ shall be a word 
without meaning in this world; that every child born into 
this world shall have every right and privilege which the 
strongest prince or richest lord can claim for his children. 
I tell you that God’s reign will bring about the end of 
war and arms. Why, there shall be nations to whose 
extent your Roman empire is but as a province; whose 
people, generation after generation, shall never see a 
soldier in battle array. I tell you that God means to put 
an end to starvation and want: he means that there shall 
be nations of men who need not know what the word 
‘hunger’ means. I tell you that God is to reign in such 
nations in happy homes, in which, from infancy to man- 
hood, no child ever feels a blow; in which the peasant 
who drives the plough is as sure of all that makes life 
blessed and happy as the sovereign upon his throne. I 
tell you that in such lands men shall pay their tributes as 
their own proud gift to the government they love and 
are; shall insist on paying them, as kings insist on making 
gifts to each other, worthy of their thrones. I tell you 
that, under God’s kingdom, there shall be nations which 
know no limit but the very ocean; which shall agree to 
live united and not in discord; as the Master says, ‘ They 
all shall be one.’ They shall agree to lay their divide? 
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opinions before one master tribunal. They shall maintain 
no separate armies; one only for the united empire, to 
give this tribunal power. There shall be no barbarian; 
no bondsman; no stranger. From ocean to ocean, every 
man, because he is man, shall have every privilege, what- 
ever his language, his color, or his worship. Yes! and Jesus 
Christ shall so reign over the world,—in laws which 
grow from his laws, in governments founded on his word, 
—that, literally, from north to south, from east to west, 
farther than the Pillars of Hercules; farther than those 
people of the east, who are clad in silk, and send us spice 
and sugar: there shall be no island so separate, and no des- 
ert so parted, but that men shall know the paramount power 
of the nations which are called, however unworthily, by 
his name.” 

If any prophet had said that, in Ptolemais, or Ephesus, 
or Corinth, or Athens, your practical Roman, your culti- 
vated Greek, however eager for what is new, would have 
left his seat before the man was done his raving, he would 
have turned from such a babbler in scorn: he would not 
even have said he would hear him again. Yet a thousand 
times more than this—as you know—is already true. 
It is true, because Jesus Christ sent those men on that 
errand. It is true, because they stuck to their errand, 
and sought nothing else. They made it their paramount 
business to proclaim the glad tidings; and the glad tidings 
are, the reign of God in the world of God’s children! 


The same work is the work of Christendom to-day, in 
this critical moment of the fortunes of the world. This is 
what the Liberal Church of to-day, what the Liberal 
communions stand for, glad tidings, and not sad tidings. 
Glad tidings; the absolute and real coming of the king- 
dom of God. This is their paramount office. It is in 
practice, in our communities, what “ differences” them 
from other communions. 
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That is to say, the first work of a liberal church, in any 
region, is to bring that region up to the standard of the 
kingdom of God. And a liberal church has no right to be, 
there is no sort of use in establishing it, unless in the very 
“hard-pan” of its foundations, there is the determination 
of those who found it, that it shall “level up” the place 
in which it is, and bring it nearer to that standard of the 
kingdom of God. 

Simply stated, if what you want is elegant ritual, you 
had better go to the Episcopalians, and be done with it. 

If what you want is an old statement of duty, author- 
ized by the traditions of many centuries, you had better 
go to the Greek church, from which, when it was old, the 
first of schismatics, the Roman church, broke away. Go 
there, and be done with it. 

If your eagerness to save your separate little souls be 
any mere selfish—and, therefore, petty—eagerness for 
your individual comfort in the infinite future, go to Brother 
_ Moody; and be done with it. 

If you want to live in a close ecclesiastical coterie,— 
to buy your groceries from one of “our people,” to have 
your child taught her letters by one of “our people,” to 
go and drink tea with a party all of “our people,” go to 
our Baptist friends; and be done with it. 

But, if you want to work, first and foremost for the 
reign of God in the hearts of men, and in the world’s 
affairs, come into the Liberal Church, and you shall never 
be done with it! 


To form a new church in any community is a great 
thing, but not a difficult thing; for, when two people come 
together in a Saviour’s name, — though it is better wher 
three come,—there is a church there, for all purposes, 
He is in the midst of them. Now it may be granted, that, 
in planting such a seed, the first necessity is, that it throw 
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out roots. You must not look for stem, leaves, or flowers 
first. Roots first, and these afterwards. Still, for heaven’s 
sake, let nobody forget that leaves and flowers, and event- 
ually fruit, are what the seed is planted for. If a church 
only roots itself, it might as well not be. The coming of 
the kingdom of God is the object, and the only object, for 
which this church is founded. Not simply the proclaiming 
or prophesying the coming, but absolutely the bringing it 
in. It is to hew down the mountains and to fill up the 
valleys; that is what the church is founded for. He that 
prepares the way of the Lord is greater than he who only 
prophesies it. And so, even when a new-born church is 
forming itself, while it is throwing down its roots.and get- 
ting strength, every genuine man and woman in it, who is 
in earnest about it, ought to be asking, “ What can we do 
to bring God’s rule into this town?” “ Whose fault was 
it, for instance, that those children died of cholera infan- 
tum last night in Swett Street?” “ What could have been 
done to prevent that drunken fight at the corner grocery ?” 
“ Could we have done nothing to rescue that poor factory- 
girl who committed suicide yesterday?” What could we 
do, what could this church do, in such instances as 
this, where the devil seems to have succeeded, so that in 
his place the God of Love might reign ? 

To say the truth, the languor, not to say the failure, 
of our decorous, but somewhat slow system of church 
administration, comes in, in proportion as we forget or 
neglect this original object of all church organization. 
People say of the Unitarian church that it wants enthu- 
siasm, — that it must hunt up some object for its attacks, 
to awaken the enthusiasm of its young men and maidens. 
Object enough, if it will only hold to the original object, 
and bring in the kingdom of God! The failure comes 
where this object is kept out of sight, by some miserable 
piece of fussy method which, for the moment, takes the 
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place of it. A young man, startled and glad to be star- 
tled, by finding out that he also is God’s child, and has 
God’s work to do in the world, comes to you in the joy 
of that discovery, and offers his maiden service in the 
great army. And you give him his post, — by telling him 
you would like to have him sell tickets among his friends 
for a strawberry party, which is to provide the means 
for carpeting the pulpit stairs. When you treat your first 
recruit so, you have no reason to wonder that the second 
recruit is long in coming. Let the recruits see that you 
have an object no less than God himself has! Let them 
see that the object of your church, first, second, and last, 
is no less than to bring nearer. the reign of God in that 
town. 

And this also is to be said in no rhetorical, nor yet in 
Scriptural language. It is to be said in detail. What you 
want is the enlargement and the victory of Moral Power. 
For instance: I know a village in the Green Mountains 
—I dare say you do—where the separate selfishness of 
men has been so tamed, where the powers that rule are 
80 wise and so strong, that the whole village is one beau- 
tiful park,— really more lovely, more picturesque, more 
attractive, than, with all his wealth, the richest nobleman 
in England can create around hishome. To make beauty 
like that in the surroundings of home, is the worthy ob- 
ject of the Christianity of a town. And it is quite within 
the power of the Christian men and women of any vil- 
lage in New England to achieve a victory like that, when 
they so determine. 

I know, and you know, communities where the manage- 
ment of public amusements is not left to the accidental 
drift of wandering showmen, — but where the best and most 
highly cultivated people in the town take the personal 
oversight and preparation of them. I could name a town 
where every adult, man and woman, except the very 
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aged, was a member of the well-organized club or society 
which provided for all that town the fine music, the 
bright plays, the lectures, and other entertainments for its 
winter. Now it is in the power of the Christian men and 
women of any village in New England to achieve a vic- 
tory like that, when they so determine. 

I know a town, and many of you know it, where man- 
ners are so pure, and life so simple, that when, once a 
month, its elegant town-hall was filled for a really social 
party, the committee carried their invitations to every 
cabin, as to every palace, in the place,— and it has its 
palaces as it has its cabins. Now it is in the power of 
the Christian men and women of any village in New 
England, so to maintain cordial friendship among neigh- 
bors, and so to train in decency the growing children, as 
to achieve a Christian victory like that, when they so 
determine. 

I know a town, and you know it, where a laboring 
man, whose daily duty takes him to the hardest toil, 
at the end of eight hours of such work, or ten, goes to 
the room which the public provides for him, to find wait- 
ing at his table, in his work-room, the costly mathemati- 
cal treatises which the public has bought for him, to carry 
forward there the studies which you and I cannot begin 
to appreciate, because we cannot begin to comprehend 
them, and to conduct his correspondence on such themes 
with the most distinguished mathematicians in the land. 
Now it is in the power of the Christian men and women 
in any town to give such direction to its public arrange- 
ments that such a victory as that shall be possible, when- 
ever they so determine. 

I know a town where the watchfulness over every child 
born into it is so absolute, that literally not one child 
escapes the luxury of an education. The officials watch 
for each child of God as for hidden treasure indeed, 
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And literally every child who breathes God’s air is sure 
at least of intellectual culture, such as in other lands 
prophets and saints have longed for, and have waited for, 
and have died without the sight. Now it is quite within 
the power of the Christian men and women of any town 
so to arrange its methods of public education as to 
achieve that victory, wben they so determine. 

I know a town where the simple health regulations are 
so well enforced that the average age of man, if the 
experience of many recent years is to be taken, is sixty- 
seven years,—vwell nigh the mark of three score and 
ten indicated by Moses nearly forty centuries ago. So 
many tears which have never flowed! so many little 
graves which were never opened and never closed! 
Now it is quite in the power of the Christian men and 
women of any town in New England to enforce God’s 
reign and law in the mere matter of health so as to 
achieve such a triumph as that, when they so determine. 

I know a town—more than one town, thank God, 
and so do you—where the Christianity of the place has 
so triumphed over man’s greed and man’s lust, that for 
years on years no open bar for the sale of liquor has 
existed there. For a generation the boys and young 
men there have grown up, not tempted by that wretched 
delusion which most quickly steals away life and man- 
hood. Now it is quite within the power of the Christian 
men and women of any New England town to achieve 
that victory in its borders, when they so determine. 

I know a county in New England, as so do you, where 
no person is imprisoned in the House of Correction. Its 
neat, whitewashed cells are empty, thank God. The 
plates and cups and saucers in its pantry are never taken 
from the shelves. The useless bolts rust in their rusting 
staples. The master and mistress of the jail fill up life 
by taking summer boarders in the house assigned to them. 
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Now it is in the power of the Christian men and women 
to achieve a triumph akin to that in every county, when 
the religious and moral forces combine to their work 
of certain victory, —that is to say, when they so deter- 
mine. 

More than this, and better than this, I know, thank 
God, many households of Christian training, where little 
children grow up glad and happy, because they know they 
are God’s children, — where they never feared a blow, — 
where they never shrunk under anger, — where life has» 
been as beautiful and as glad to them as Heaven. I have 
seen such children come with their parents every morn- 
ing to sing their hymn of thanks, as simply as the birds 
sing theirs. I have found them looking forward on life, 
as bravely and as certainly as the morning sun looks for- 
ward to his daily course of blessing. Now it is in the 
power of the Christian men and women of any place so to 
bring up their own households, so to show their neighbors 
what Religion is,—that “Love is the Whole,”—as to 
achieve everywhere a victory as great as that, when 
they so determine. 

And, not to go farther, I know, and you know, commu- 
nities where the love of God and the love of Man have 
so far exerted themselves already, that, from “native im- 
pulse, elemental force,” the best men drift into the places 
of command. It is of course that their governors are 
modest, honest, brave, and true. It is in the power of 
the Christian men and women of any community in New 
England to bring about a victory as great as that, when 
they so determine. : 


Talk of lack of enthusiasm! Say that the Church 
wants a visible object! Try this visible object, — the 
visible kingdom of a present God! When your young 
man wakes up to find that he also is a son of God, and 
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comes to your church, to ask where he is to stand, and 
what he is to do, make this answer first of all,— 

“To begin with, we have to see that this village is as 
healthy as those happy hamlets on the Cordilleras ; 

“ We mean to have it as lovely as the villages on Lake 
Como; . 

“ We mean to have its morals and manners as pure as 
if it were the home of Oberlin; 

“For children born apt for art, there shall be advan- 
tages as genuine, though they be not as large, as at Milan 
or Florence; 

“For whatever other range of learning, our schools 
and libraries shall be such as Horace Mann and Robert 
Owen never dreamed of; 

“ For the search after truth, we mean that these people 
shall be as eager as the noble Jews of Berea; 

“ Life shall be simple here as if we lived in the islands 
of the blessed ; 

“And we believe there will come to us a happiness, 
because we do not seek it, — such as men sought for and 
did not find among the Lotus-eaters and in Sybaris.” 

Once offer a programme like that, for the duty of a 
staff-officer in bringing in the Reign of God, and your 
young women of life, and your young men of courage, 
will hear you gladly, — will enlist, and put their shoulders 
to the wheel. 

‘And these are only so many little illustrations of a 
beginning. I have not pretended to describe the King- 
dom of God. I have only tried to name some of the 
first steps to be taken in the preparation. To make that 
preparation is the duty of the Church. As the kingdom 
comes, it will describe itself. For us to make the 
highway ready, that He may reign whose right it is to 
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of thieves. Deadly hatreds were handed down from father to 
son ; the nearest neighbors watched year by year for opportuni- 
ties of mutual slaughter. Even the Church, with its awful 
authority, overshadowing this world with the presence of a 
Supernatural World and the terrors of everlasting doom, was 
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to arm themselves for the rescue of the sepulchre of Christ. He 
breathed the fire of his own zeal into the hearts of multitudes. 
Nobles sold their lands, and kings mortgaged their crowns, that 
they might spend their last treasures in the holy cause of the 
Cross. Old hatreds melted away in the furnace heat of this 
new enthusiasm. Deadly foes became devoted brothers. Hos- 
tile nations that had never met before but for strife, and could 
not even understand one another’s language, now marched under 
the same banner and felt the inspiration of the same purpose. 
By hundreds of thousands they poured over Eastern Europe 
and the Mediterranean waters, upon the plains of Syria. The 
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Turkish armies were driven back; the Holy Sepulchre was 
rescued ; and Christendom felt that surely the Millennium was 
at hand, that Christ would soon descend from the skies to rule 
over His own. But at last the tide turned. The Turks swept 
over Syria, and crossed into Europe ; they encamped around the 
city of ConStantine, and at one time threatened the subjugation 
of Christendom. Only the valor of the Polish and Hungarian 
people saved Western Europe. ' 

Thus the great Crusades were a failure in what they directly 
aimed at. But zzdirectly they brought to Europe this great 
blessing, of making these discordant nations for the first time 
know that they were brothers. And this was realized, zot dy 
their reciting the same creed, which indeed they had often done 
for centuries, dut by their sharing a religious enthusiasm for 
the same great object. 

The lesson, however, was but half learned. Fresh quarrels 
arose. The Turks were still threatening Western Europe, when 
the Roman Church divided on questions of creed. A hundred 
sects hurled at one another their anathemas. Bloody strifes and 
frightful persecutions followed. The test that the Master gave, 
“ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another,” sounded now like an awful condemnation. 
Instead of the “unity of the Spirit” into which Christendom 
had suddenly awakened in the grand enthusiasm of the Crusades, 
there were now the fearful agonies of the so-called religious 
wars. i 

But a better age was already dawning. Among the Hun- 
garian people who were saving Christendom from the Turks 
there was taught the doctrine that, not creed belief, but the love 
to God and man on which, tlre Master said, ‘ hang all the law 
and the prophets,” is the true ground of Christian fellowship, 
and that, ot the head, but the heart, brings Christians together. 
Hence these believers in the “unity of the Spirit” (Eph. i. 4) 
called themselves “ Unitarians,” and were the first to bear the 
name, in the great epoch of the Reformation. 


1 The name “ Unitarians” originally meant sion-men, or those who 
believe in the largest Christian co-operation, and would fellowship all who 
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And this, rather than any doctrine about God or Christ, is 
what Unitarianism has really stood for. ‘This is the doctrine 
which Channing preached in this country, and for which our 
churches have borne their witness since. This is why we take 
the name of “ Liberal Christians.” And as fast as the other 
Christian Churches have been brought closer together by the 
great enthusiasms of philanthropy that have made illustrious 
the present century, they also have learned in some degree the 
meaning of “the unity of the Spirit,” and by these lessons of 
Christian brotherhood are more clearly understanding the mean- 
ing of Christianity itself. 

For it is only in the enthusiasms of Auanity that men learn 
the noblest ve/igious spirit. A sense of human brotherhood 
must always precede a belief in a Divine fatherhood. “If a 
man love not his brother whom he hath seen,” says the Apostle, 
‘‘ how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” — and, we 
might add, how can he believe in the love of God for him and 
for all his fellow men? See how, in times of wide-spread dis- 
tress, when whole nations are moved with pity, all the divisions 
that a narrow religion has made melt away, and men worship 


“ profess and call themselves Christians,” without regard to differences of creed 
and rite, if only the spirit and life be Christian. It was a protest against all 
sectarianism, the evil spirit of creed conceit and arrogance, which has been the 
chief sin and curse of the Christian Church since the Apostolic Age. It was a 
prophecy of the generous spirit that is now bringing all branches of the Church 
nearer together in the unity of the Spirit. 

. The proof of this is to be found in Rees’s ‘ Translation of the Racovian 
Catechism” (London, 1818), of which there is a copy in the Cambridge Divinity 
School Library. On pp. xliii and xliv, Rees, in a foot-note, quotes Peter Bod’s 
history of the dispute before the Synod at Weissemburg in Hungary, 1568, as 
' relating (p. 45) that at the Diet of Thorde in 1557 an edict was passed securing 
to persons of all denominations the free exercise of their religion, and on 
account of this io all the Reformed Churches were called Uniti or Unitarii. 
But, when a few years later the more conservative party in these Churches fell 
away from this union and formed sects, the more liberal party, who still believed 
in a generous fellowship, retained the name of Unitarii. 

It isa curious fact that the word Unitarian does not occur in Johnson’s 
Dictionary, of which the last edition in the anthor’s lifetime is dated 1773. 

It would be well if the Unitarians ot to-day would all insist upon restoring 
the primitive meaning of their denominational name. 
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together who before had seemed to believe in different Gods ; 
they now only know that it is fed/ow men who are suffering, not 
Catholic or Protestant, Hebrew or Christian ; and they learn 
to say, with the ancient prophet, ‘‘ Have we not all one Father ? 
Hath not one God created us ?” 


It is in these great enthusiasms of philanthropy and religion 
that this unity of the Spirit is clearly manifested, — not at all 
in the acceptance of creeds. It is inevitable that honest men 
should think differently; and, when they undertake to reason 
together, a confusion falls on them like that of Babel. They 
speak different tongues, and every one thinks his neighbor’s 
language nonsense. The great calamities that have fallen upon 
the Church have all been caused by the mistake of trying to 
enforce a uniformity of creed, instead of being content with that 
unity of the Spirit that bound together the first disciples in their 
reverent /oyalty to the common Master, their filial ¢vzs¢ in the 
Heavenly Father, and their fraternal Jove toward fellow men, 
which is the true Christian trinity,— but it is one which the 
heart alone, and not the head, can apprehend, — and in these 
three divine enthusiasms there is always unity. 

It is this practical loyalty fo Christ, not any creed belief about 
him, that the New Testament means by “faith” and “ believ- 
ing in Christ” ; for the Master himself blessed those who, by 
clothing the naked and feeding the hungry, had proved them- 
selves loyal to his spirit and work, though they had never even 
so much as heard of him, much less could have had any definite 
belief about him. Yet they must have had true “faith”; they 
must have really “‘ believed in Christ ” ; — otherwise he would 
never have blessed them as he did, when at the very same time 
he dismissed as “cursed” those who, though they had been 
accustomed to “profess ” their faith in Christ (Matt. vil. 22, 
23), had been lacking in this Christlike spirit of humanity 
(Matt. xxv. 34-46). It is the Christlike spirit and life, not any 
profession or creed belief, that Jesus will accept as true “belief” 
in him. It is not doctrinal truth, but practical truth, that he 
asks. ; 

We may, therefore, be sure that in these great sentiments, 
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rather than in any theological dogmas, we can find the higher 
life, which religion is. What separates must be human; what 
unites must be divine, "the life of the Spirit. When we are 
quarrelling about theology, and even when we are merely inter- 
ested in theological inquiry, we are not ‘‘in the Spirit.” 

Theology is not religion, but is something lower. Theology 
inevitably speaks many tongues, while religion has but one 
language, the common language of love, and loyalty, and trust, 
which is the voice of the Spirit. 

How strange that the Christian Church has so seldom taken to 
heart the divine lesson of the Day of Pentecost! Many and mu- 
tually unintelligible were the tongues that the disciples spoke to 
the multitude, but it was One Spirit that spoke through them all. 
And ‘‘ every man heard them speak in his own language,” — this 
Parthian heard the Gospel preached to Az by some one of the 
disciples in the Parthian tongue, and that Phrygian in the Phry- 
gian tongue. Thus Christian truth was taught to every man in 
the homely speech with which he was most familiar, and which 
would make that truth to him most vivid and clear. 

And so we may, tightly regard the various theologies and 
creeds of Christendom as so many Pentecostal tongues by which 
the Spirit has met the needs of different minds. While we 
listen to the mere tongues, we hear only hopeless discord; but 
when we open our hearts to the tide of the Spirit, and deeply 
feel the warm glow of religious life that pours through these 
various channels, we comprehend that their real meaning is the 
same, and thus we share in the w7¢y of the Spirit. 


But at the heart of every great enthusiasm that draws men 
warmly together, there must be some zdea which finds expression 
in different creeds and gives to them their spiritual life. The 
minds of men may not be able to see it alike, or their tongues 
to describe it alike ; but their Zeards will feel its power alike, and 
be drawn by it into the unity of the Spirit. No better illustra- 
tion of this truth can be found than in the “idea” that underlies 
the Catholic worship of Mary, the Protestant worship of Jesus, 
and the primitive Christian worship of the Heavenly Father 
alone. F 
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For, if we compare Christianity with all the other great his- 
toric religions, we find that it taught the world a unique thought 
about God, and in consequence awakened in the hearts of men 
a new and higher religious life. Buddhism, the great religion 
of Eastern Asia, (which was at one time accepted by a third of 
mankind,) while it taught a noble morality and philanthropy, 
yet believed in no God but an unconscious Fate. Brahmanism 
worshipped a deity without character or love, the vague “ Being ” 
of Pantheism. Mohammedanism adored a righteous God, but 
only with fear and submission. Even Judaism was, as the 
Apostle said, ‘‘a spirit of bondage” to fear. But Christianity 
proclaimed that ‘‘ God is Love,” and taught men that they could 
all trusta Heavenly Father who was full of human sympathy and 
mercy. This is the essence of the Gospel, the glad tidings that 
Jesus brought. This it was that opened all the fountains of a 
deep and tender religious life, of faith, and hope, and love, and 
joy, as no other religion has been able todo. And in this belief 
about God, though expressed in different theological languages, 
all Christians find themselves brought together with the same 
religious emotions in the unity of the Spirit. 

But it has necessarily found expression in various tongues 
adapted to various needs. Early in Christian history the name 
of Jesus himself was taken as the most vivid and touching sym#zdol 
of the Divine Love which had shone so sweetly and persuasively 
through His life ; and 7s name was worshipped as the tenderest 
and most human name for God, which made most real and vivid 
to human hearts the Chr7stlikeness of the Awful Mystery in 
which we live and have our being. Zaft name had marvellous 
power to kindle faith and love, when other names would fail. 

‘And to many Christians to-day it is the only name for the Infi- 
nite One that adequately utters the Christian belief. 

But in other ages, when Christ was thought of only as the 
terrible Judge, it was only by the worship of a divine woman- 
hood in the Virgin Mary that the Christian Gospel could be still 
transmitted, and the Christian life of trust and love be saved from 
utter extinction. And by multitudes of true Christians to-day 
the divineness of Mary is held as an essential doctrine of 
Christianity, because they cannot see how the vital truth of 
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Christianity can be expressed and apprehended in any other 
way. 


Thus in different minds the spiritual truth of Christianity must 
necessarily be apprehended in different ways, and be stated in 
different doctrinal forms, as water poured into different vessels 
takes the different shapes of the vessels that receive it, —a 
lesson that one of our own poets has beautifully taught in a 
legend about Ambrose, who was Bishop of Milan, 400 A. D., and 
a famous theologian : — 


Never surely was holier man 

Than Ambrose, since the world began. 
Through earnest prayer and watchings long 
He sought to know ’twixt right and wrong ; 
Much wrestling with the Blessed Word 

To make it yield the sense of the Lord, 

That he might build a storm-proof creed 

To fold the flock in at their need. 

At last he builded a perfect faith, 

All fenced about with ‘‘ The Lord thus saith.” 
To himself he fitted the doorway’s size, 

Meted the light to the need of his eyes, 

And knew, by a sure and inward sign, 

That the work of his fingers was divine. 

Then Ambrose said, ‘‘ All those shall die 

The eternal death who believe not as I.” 

And some were boiled, some burned in fire, 
Some sawn in twain, that his heart’s desire, 
For the good of men’s souls, might be satisfied, 
By the drawing of all to the righteous side. 


One day, as Ambrose was seeking the truth 

In his lonely walk, he saw a youth 

Resting himself in the shade of a tree. 

It had never been given him to see 

So shining a face, and the good man thought 

’T were pity he should not believe as he ought ; 
So he set himself by the young man’s side, 

And the ‘‘ state of his soul” with questions tried. 


Io 
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But the heart of the stranger was hardened indeed, 
Nor received the stamp of the one true creed ; 
And the spirit of Ambrose waxed sore to find 
Such face the porch of so narrow a mind. 


Now there bubbled beside them where they stood 
A fountain of waters, sweet and good. 

The youth to the streamlet’s brink drew near, 
Saying, ‘‘ Ambrose, thou maker of creeds, look here!” 
Six vases of crystal then he took, 

And set them along the edge of the brook. 

** As into these vessels the water I pour, 

There shall one hold less, the other more, 

And the water unchanged, in every case, 

Shall put on the figure of the vase. ' 

O thou, who wouldst unity make through strife, 
Canst thou fit this sign to the Water of Life?” 


When Ambrose looked up he stood alone; 

The youth and the stream and the vases were gone ; 
But he knew, by a sense of humbled grace, 

He had talked with an angel face to face, 

And he felt his heart change inwardly, 

As he fell on his knees beside the tree. 


SA ONE RbE S§: 


WE BELIEVE IN 


1. THE unity of the Spirit, or the harmony that unites all true 
Christians and grows out of moral and spiritual sympathy in the 
spirit of filial obedience and trust toward God, of reverence for 
Jesus, and of brotherly Jove to man; for it is impossible to unite 
all true Christians by means of creeds or forms, and therefore we 
would offer Christian fellowship to all, whatever be their belief or 
their worship, who manifest this Christian spirit, which is the only 
test of Christian discipleship. 

2. The unity of mankind, since “none of us liveth to himself, and 
no man dieth to himself” (Rom. xiv. 17) ; we are all children of one 
family, cared for by the same Heavenly Father, scholars in the same 
Divine school, here and hereafter, teaching and learning from one 
another, sharing in the consequences of all wrong-doing, and in duty 
bound to help and to save one another; and therefore no man can 
be fully blessed, while any soul whom he can help is suffering, and all 
true saints are consecrated here and hereafter to labor and self- 
sacrifice till a// sow/s are reconciled. 

3. The unity of afl truth, whether revealed in nature, in history, 
in Scripture, in eminent saints, or in our own souls; and therefore 
we believe that what we clearly see to be true in our own higher 
Jife must be given us by the same Spirit that has given truth through 
other channels, and that, after error and misunderstanding have 
been sifted out, we shall find a perfect harmony between all other 
truth and that which the Spirit witnesses to us directly. 

4. The wnity of daw, working from everlasting to everlasting for 
the highest good of alksouls, without favoritism, caprice, or change, 
alike in the seen and the tnseen worlds, and‘ controlling all evil and 
malignity for ultimate blessing to all. 

5. The zzity of Goa’s character, regarding His love as in perfect 
harmony with His justice, both working together for the highest 
welfare of all souls. 

6. The wuity of God's being, which, however diversely manifested 
in the thieefold revelations of creation, humanity, and providence, 
is yet always one Being, the everywhere-present Life, in whom all 
things exist, and whom we worship by the name that Jesus taught 
us, “Our Father in Heaven.” 
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WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 


In the Book of Acts (xxviii. 22) we read that the Jews 
at Rome said to the apostle Paul, the prisoner of the Lord : 
* We desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest: for as con- 
cerning this sect we know that everywhere it is spoken 
against.” This utterance is applicable to the Unitarians 
of the present day, for like the early Christians we find 
that everywhere we are “spoken against.” Sometimes 
this gainsaying takes the form of a holy horror and bigoted 
opposition. Unitarians are held to, be an unbelieving, un- 
spiritual, and worldly people, but little better than infidels, 
and a great deal more dangerous to the Christian cause. 
This low opinion of our doctrines and motives often springs 
from wilful ignorance and blind prejudice. It would be a 
thankless task to attempt to change it by argument or dis- 
proof. The best course for us to pursue is to go our own 
way as uprightly and charitably as we can, and to trust 
that time and a better acquaintance will correct all such 
ungenerous and mistaken opinions about us. 

There is, however, a large and an increasing number of 
persons, who, laying aside all prejudice and self-righteous- 
ness, come as simple seekers after truth and inquire of us, 
‘¢ We desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest?” Such a 
question we are always ready to answer in the same spirit 
in which it is asked. For while the Unitarian lays no 
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stress on the formal profession of religious opinions, hold- 
ing that life is more than thought, a pure character above 
a correct theology, yet there is nothing in this that pre- 
cludes belief or negatives the holding of well-defined opin- 
ions on religious subjects. On the contrary, we believe 
that righteousness of life and perfection of character can 
best be attained through a lofty religious faith. We be- 
lieve that faith must underlie all genuine effort; that a 
faithless life is a weak and worthless one, and that doc- 
trines, as the affirmations and axioms of faith, are of great 
importance to the religious life of man. 


UNITARIANS HAVE NO CREED. 


We cannot, however, answer the question, ‘* What think- 
est thou?” by pointing to an authoritative and all-sufficient 
creed. For it is a distinctive feature of Unitarianism that 
it has no such creed. We can see no possible good, but 
much positive harm resulting from such stereotyped and 
professedly infallible formulas of belief. The history of 
the Christian Church will bear out the assertion that a 
creed hinders the development and efficacy of religious 
truth, and leads to mental sluggishness and insincerity on 
the part of those who subscribe to it; that it fosters eccle- 
siastical pride and power, and is the fruitful mother of un- 
charity, sectarianism, intolerance, and persecution. For 
these reasons, among others, we do not require allegiance 
to any such unprogressive standard of belief as a creed. 
We hold that it does not help but rather hinders the spir- 
itual life, and instead of being the vehicle of religious faith 
often becomes its prison and its tomb. For faith is one 
thing, a creed is another. Faith is a state of the mind; 
a creed is a statement of the mind. The former is the 
spirit which giveth life, the latter is too often the letter 
which killeth. Now the first condition of all genuine faith 
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is absolute freedom to inquire, and to freely utter and alter 
its opinions. In thus exercising the right of private judg- 
ment the Unitarians have been the Protestants of the Prot- 
estants. Said Dr. Channing: ‘‘If I have found life an 
increasing good, if I have in any measure succeeded in en- 
larging my own mind, if I have risen to any generous views 
of the Christian religion or human nature, I owe this hap- 
piness, under God, chiefly to the intellectual freedom which 
Ihave enjoyed. This has been to me the breath of life, and 
I must vindicate it for others as well as for myself.” This 
noble passage well expresses the working principle of the 
Unitarian body. Each one of us examines, thinks, believes, 
and speaks as he will in religious matters. For his belief 
and its utterance he is responsible only to his own soul and 
to God. Since great uncertainty must always attend the 
thinking of finite and fallible minds, we believe that God 
holds no one responsible for the actual attainment of Di- 
vine knowledge, but only for the serious search after it. 
As Channing has expressed it, we are responsible not for 
the rightness, but for the wprightness, of our personal 
opinions. 

Again, we do not believe that a creed is necessary as a 
condition of denominational or church fellowship. It may 
be a convenience in building up a large sect, in simplifying 
the technical process called conversion, and in maintaining 
the authority of church and clergy. But we have no such 
aims. We put our faith in ideas and ideals rather than in 
ecclesiastical machinery. We labor for the development of 
religious truth and its application to the life of man. We 
care less to build up the outward church than to spread the 
gospel of light, liberty, and love. The church, the minis- 
try, the stated worship are useful instrumentalities to this 
end, but only when they are rightly made subordinate to 
it. Too often, however, as we see by many sad examples 
in the Christian world to-day, the interests of a particular 
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church or sect are made paramount to the interests of reli- 
gious enlightenment, progress, and reform. To avoid this 
evil the Unitarian maintains the greatest freedom and sim. 
plicity in his ecclesiastical relations. He refuses to base 
his religious fellowship upon mere theological agreement, 
but declares that its prime condition is, in the language of 
Dr. James Martineau, ‘‘to have a fearless respect for 
intellectual freedom, and to trust the bonds of piety, right: 
eousness, and love, amidst large varieties of thought.” 
This implies a belief in the absolute independence of each 
and every congregation of worshippers, free from all con- 
trol by clergy, synod, or assembly. The individual rights 
of each member of the congregation are no less sacredly 
guarded. We deny the right of any church to reject or 
select members upon any grounds of superior faith or merit, 
and hence, also, we refuse to be held responsible for the 
character and performance, as individuals, of such persons 
as may choose to unite with us. To us the church is not a 
private circle of elect saints or a Sanhedrin of the infallibly 
right in religious matters. It is rather an assembly of 
worshippers and truth-seekers, a body of learners conscious 
of their ignorance and imperfection, an association for 
mutual improvement and helpfulness, and a well-approved 
instrumentality for uplifting and blessing the world. 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY. 


‘¢ Unitarianism,” in the words of Dr. Dewey, ‘‘ is not so 
much a system of thought, as a way of thinking.” And 
Dr. Hedge expresses a similar idea when he says, ‘‘ Uni- 
tarianism is not a theology; it is a collection of theolo- 
gies.” This is the natural and logical result of that free 
and fearless use of the reason in religious questions which 
distinguishes the Unitarian above all other Christians. He 
accepts no doctrine which seems to him unfounded and 
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irrational, no matter how venerable and sacred it may be, 
or what outward authority upholds it. He holds himself 
under the highest moral obligation to form his own opin- 
ions in religion and to justify that belief to his own mind 
and heart. The result of such a method is the greatest 
individuality of opinion. Yet, starting from the same or 
similar premises in the nature of things, and using the 
same method of reason in religion, it is natural that Uni- 
tarians should come to similar conclusions, and should find 
sufficient affinity in their views and aims to permit of the 
largest intellectual and moral sympathy and the most efli- 
cient union for practical work. If, therefore, Unitarians 
have no permanent, infallible, and binding creed, they 
nevertheless find themselves in substantial agreement on 
the cardinal points of religious belief, and are thus enabled 
to unite from time to time in many glorious aflirmations 
concerning man’s nature, duty, and destiny, and his rela- 
tions with the Divine. Such a statement is herewith 
offered the reader, It is necessary to preface it by saying 
that for want of space, fundamentals in doctrine can alone 
be treated, and that for whatever may be affirmed in this 
discourse concerning the Unitarian belief, the writer alone 
must be held responsible. With every desire to do justice 
to the various shades of opinion in the body, it is never- 
theless possible that his own views may insensibly color 
this statement of faith. 


RELIGION. 


In the first place, then, we believe in Religion; in the 
necessary existence, permanence, and importance of the 
religious sentiment. We hold that man is by natural con- 
stitution a religious being, and finds it a moral necessity 
to express his wonder, awe, veneration, and love in the 
forms and offices of worship. The researches of the 
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ethnologist coinciding with the testimony of Christian mis- 
sionaries may inform us that there are savage peoples 
entirely destitute of religious ideas and practices, and here 
and there in civilized society we meet with persons. who 
disclaim the possession of any religious feelings or desires 
whatever ; yet this no more disproves the universality of 
religion than the occasional idiot disproves the distribution 
of intellectual gifts among men. Such exceptional instan- 
ces merely show that the religious sentiment is not always 
and equally active; that it requires certain antecedents 
before it can manifest itself. It may not always be found 
in the earlier and rudimentary stages of human culture, 
but it is always found in civilized society. ‘* Where hu- 
manity is at its highest, there religion is at its highest 
also.” Consider the nations and the names, the eras and 
the events most noteworthy in human society, and you will 
find them intimately, inseparably connected with the his- 
tory of religious development. As Goethe said, ‘‘ The 
one, real, underlying theme in the history of the world, 
to which all other questions are subordinate, is the con- 
flict between faith and unfaith.” Therefore, we see in the 
religious sentiment no crude emotion, no politic concession 
to man’s weakness, no perishable superstition, but the 
motive power of humanity, the radical force of society, 
the emancipator and inspirer of the human soul. Religion 
has produced the loftiest types of character and inspired 
the noblest deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice the world 
has ever known. And even when misdirected and dis- 
torted by the unenlightened reason, the selfish passions 
of mankind, in its very degradation it still remains an im- 
pressive witness to the mighty forces that are lodged in 
the spiritual constitution of man. So, though its outward 
forms are changing from day to day, though past sanc- 
tions no longer hold their power, and ancient creeds and 
churches crumble into ruin, the religious sentiment remains 
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the highest interest of human life, —an inspiring power 
that lifts man out of appetite and passion to higher levels 
of thought and feeling, and into likeness with the divine. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


In the second place, we believe in Christianity as the 
purest and best form of religion. Not that we deny the 
good in other forms of religion, but we believe Christianity 
to be the noblest among them, as well as the one most con- 
genial to us from our antecedents and habits of thought and 
life. This statement requires some qualification, however. 
We do not believe in the Christianity of the Apostolic 
Church, with its admixture of old-time Jewish intolerance 
and Pagan superstition; nor in the Scholastic Christian- 
ity of the Middle Ages, which so often sacrificed truth to 
metaphysics, and love to logic; nor in the Christianity 
of Luther, or Calvin, or Jonathan Edwards, or of Chan- 
ning even; but we believe in the Christianity of Christ. 
Penetrating beneath the accretions with which eighteen 
centuries of theological speculation and ecclesiastical 
development have overlaid his simple gospel, we think 
we can discern enough, even in the fragmentary record 
of his career and teaching which has been handed down 
the ages, to make the word and example of Jesus of 
Nazareth the way, the truth, and the life to us. This 
Christianity we accept as altogether the highest and best 
revelation of religious truth the world has ever known. 
Yet we do not believe that even the sublime precepts of 
Jesus exhaust the possibilities of the religious life. The 
vast increase of knowledge and experience which the cen- 
turies have brought with them have made possible also 
a new expansion and many new applications of religious 
truth. We are constantly receiving new revelations of 
divine wisdom from the Holy Spirit of God, which, as 
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Jesus himself said, was to continue his work and to lead 
us into all truth. Under this spiritual guidance and in- 
struction we look for a constant growth in divine knowl- 
edge and holiness on the part of man, and reverently say 
with the apostle, ‘‘ Leaving the first principles of Christ, 
let us go on to perfection.” 


GOD. 


This belief in the Christian religion implies an accept- 
ance of its first and fundamental truth, the existence and _ 
perfect character of God. But here again we must dis- 
criminate, for ‘‘ every great affirmation holds a denial in 
its bosom.” We do not believe in the God of Abraham 
and Jacob, who, despite the many spiritual and beautiful 
traits with which they invested him, is yet in parts and 
passions like unto men; who descends to the earth to 
hold familiar intercourse with his creatures, and can be 
flattered, diverted from his purpose, and over-influenced 
by them. Our God is no partial ruler who selects here 
an individual and there a nation for his particular favor, 
and casts off their fellows from his gracious provision. 
No, nor a childish God, who creates the world in six 
days, rests on the seventh, repents him of having made 
man, and constantly interferes in the working of the Uni- 
verse to supplement his original plan by an afterthought. 
Nor do we believe in the God of the Romanist, whom the 
priest can create and control in the consecrated wafer ; 
nor yet in the Sovereign Deity of the Calvinist, that mys- 
tical, mythical being with three distinct and equal natures _ 
and yet but one personality, who selfishly creates man 
for his own glory, capriciously predestines him to a career 
of happiness or of misery, and punishes him vindictively 
throughout all eternity for sins which he never committed 
or else could not help committing. th 
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We do not believe in @ God even, but in Gop! Wha 
shall attempt to define him? For all definition is limita- 
tion, and he is the One and the All. Neither is it for the 
finite to comprehend the infinite. Hence, we dare not 
venture with the Tritheist to cramp the Divine Nature 
into a mathematical formula, or map out the necessary 
attributes of Deity, or declare that God must of needs be 
this and do that. We reverently confess his inscrutability, 
and the presumption of any analysis of the Divine psy- 
chology. To the soul’s deep question comes back ever 
the self-same answer, ‘‘I am that which I am.” Truly, 
**such knowledge is too wonderful for us; it is high, we 
cannot attain unto it!” Yet we believe in God, for it 
has been well said that while no subject is fraught with 
such supreme difficulties to the inquirer, no conviction 
is borne into the human mind with such irresistible power 
as that there is, there must be a God. Therefore, though 
we say with the Psalmist in despondent humility, ‘*‘ Who 
by searching can find out God?” we also ask with him 
in grateful joy, ‘‘ Whither shall I go from thy spirit, 
whither shall I flee from thy presence?” While we can- 
not grasp the thought of God as he is in himself, we may 
know him as he is tous, as he reveals himself to the 
understanding and conscience and heart of man. From 
every side come to us the convincing testimonies to his 
power and wisdom, love and holiness. And though in 
all our knowledge of him we must reverently confess, 
‘* Lo, these are only a part of his ways, but how little a 
portion is yet known of him,” yet we feel assured by these 
very glimpses into his providential working that ‘‘ he is 
infinitely more than the best believe or the happiest 
hope ;” that we have a right, with Jesus, to look up trust- 
fully and say, ‘‘Our Father, which art in Heaven.” The 
truth, which the intellect cannot fathom, is disclosed to 
the loving and trustful heart. 
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REVELATION. 


This-leads me to say in the next place that we believe 
in Revelation. We do not, however, believe in any nar- 
row interpretation of this great spiritual fact. We do not 
believe that God discloses his purposes here and there to 
a favored individual or nation, carves his divine com- 
mandments with his own finger on two tables of Arab 
granite, or seals his message to humanity within the lids 
of a single book. We do not believe that he has revealed 
himself but once, and then for all time. We believe rather 
in that larger view of revelation which makes the divine 
inspiration constant and perpetual : — 


“Revelation is not sealed, 
Answering unto man’s endeavor, 
Truth and right are still revealed. 
That which came to ancient sages, 
Greek, Barbarian, Roman, Jew, 
Written in the heart’s deep pages, 
Shines to-day, forever new.” 


The God we worship is immanent in his creation, and 
all things he made he inspires forever. ‘The universe, as 
we behold it, is not a finality, complete and perfect, it is a 
world in the making. Through natural laws, and orderly, 
unbroken processes of evolution its development is ever 
going on. From monad to man the series ascends; from 
atom to angel the chain is unbroken. The clod beneath 
our feet thrills with germinal impulses, ‘* the earnest expec- 
tation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God,” and of mankind it is written that ‘*it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be.” The material universe, 
thus conceived, is an eternal and glorious revelation of 
God. What disclosures of indwelling power and wisdom 
are made to us in the facts and laws of substance! There 
is a new dispensation called Science which reyeals the 
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God whom, as yet, it will not name. Darwin and 
Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer, and Fiske are among the 
latter-day prophets whose burden is the Divine intelli- 
gence and foresight. True, they are chiefly concerned 
with the facts of matter; but read between the lines of 
their communications and you will discern the inspiring 
truth that all nature is instinct with life, and that all life is 
controlled by law. ‘* Nothing is lifeless, nothing is law- 
less.” The explanation of these two correlated facts is 
found — and found only —in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, whose will is the life, and whose perfect intelligence 
is the law. We welcome, therefore, each new discovery of 
science which increases our knowledge of the structure and 
method of the universe, since it also enlarges our concep- 
tion of the Deity, more fully acquaints us with his holy will 
and way, and adds to our reverent awe at thought of him. 

Again, we believe in the revelation which human His- 
tory gives us of the watchful oversight and beneficent pur- 
poses of God. Ina higher sense, history is only the annals 
of Providence, the records of God’s dealing with man, evoly- 
ing order and progress out of the chaos of human passions 
and deeds. impressively teaching the supremacy of his laws, 
and enforcing obedience to them on the part of individuals 
and peoples. 

Most clearly and potently of all, however, the Eternal 
and All-Holy One is revealed in the spirit of man; in 
his intelligence, character, affection, and will. By these 
gifts of mind and conscience and heart we interpret the 
existing nature of things. The human soul, divinely in- 
spired, is the key to the visible creation. The measure 
in which we receive this inspiration is the measure of 
our personal desert and endeavor. ‘The pure heart and 
the discerning intellect see God. To these he diseloses 
himself as the Eternal Presence, the inner Light, the 
answering Word. 
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PRAYER. 


All this implies that we believe in Worship and the exer- 
cise of Prayer; yet not in any superstitious or mechanical 
use of this high privilege of the soul. We do not believe 
in praying for material goods, for the miraculous curing of 
the sick, or the changing of the weather. Prayer is to us 
an act of devotion, and not of self-seeking. We pray 
because we feel it a spiritual necessity to utter our adora- 
tion, praise, and thankfulness to the all-perfect and all- 
loving Father. We pray to melt away the dross of 
worldly, selfish desire, to utter our aspiration after the 
pure and perfect life, and to bring our nature into obedi- 
ence and harmony with the Divine will. This form of 
prayer we find, in our experience, an approved and eflica- 
cious method of spiritual invigoration and renewal; for 
they that in this wise ask receive the needed strength, 
and they that seek do find the peace of God. 


THE BIBLE. 


Unitarians believe in the Bible as a venerable and 
inspired record of this revelation of God in Nature, His- 
tory, and the Human Soul. In the Old Testament Psalms, 
the Book of Job, and the Parables of Jesus the beauty 
and grandeur of the material world are celebrated with 
surpassing eloquence of speech, and profound religious 
lessons are drawn from it for the edification of the be- 
liever. In a long series of spiritual biographies, and in 
the typical history of the people of Israel, convincing 
testimony is borne to the presence and purpose of the 
Eternal in the career of individuals and of nations. In 
the sokemn injunctions of ancient sages, the impassioned 
declarations of the prophets, the spiritual longings of 
the Psalmist, and, above all, in the saintly precepts and 
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holy example of the Christ, the spiritual capacities of 
man’s nature are impressively vindicated, and his kin- 
ship with his heavenly Father established. For these 
qualities and services to our race we revere and believe 
in the Bible; yet not in the old and blind way. We do 
not hold it as a fetish, as a literally inspired and infal- 
lible oracle of God. We discriminate between what is 
permanent and what is transient, between what is. valu- 
able and what is indifferent in the Scriptures. We distin- 
euish that which is universal from that which is due to the 
age and personality of the writer. We refuse to believe 
in the divine origin of the present canon, or in the equal 
value of the different books. We subject the Bible to the 
tests of reason and conscience, and apply to it the same 
laws of literary value that govern other books. We do 
not accept any crude ideas of the origin and government 
of the world, or of the character of the Deity, simply be- 
cause we find them in the Bible. We cannot believe that 
the reading of the dreary chronicle of Hebrew wars, or 
- the dry details of the Levitical law, is promotive of spir- 
itual edification. Nor can we hold a Hebrew love poem 
like the Song of Solomon, or the fanatical Book of Reve- 
lation (notwithstanding its passages of great beauty and 
power), to be of equal inspiration with the Psalms of Da- 
vid or the Sermon on the Mount. And when this process 
of criticism is ended, what result have we arrived at? 
Why, the Bible is still the book of books to us. We 
believe that it contains the highest, deepest thoughts con- 
cerning man’s relation with the infinite above, his fellow- 
beings around, and the mystery within him. We read in 
it, with O. B. Frothingham, ‘‘ the purest expressions of 
faith and hope, the finest aspirations after truth, the 
sweetest sentiments of confidence and trust, hymns of 
praise, proverbs of wisdom, readings of the moral law, 
interpretations of providence, rules of worship. . . 
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sketches of saintly character, narratives of holy lives, 
lessons in deyoutness, humility, patience, and charity.” 
Truly, it is our manual of devotion, our treasury of moral 
and religious instruction, our unfailing source of spiritual 
nourishment. 

Every race has its Bible, and all Scripture is given by 
inspiration. But, little as we know as yet concerning the 
ethnic Scriptures, — the Vedas, Zendavest, Shu Kings, 
and Koran, — we know enough to see that the Jewish and 
Christian sacred books are greatly superior to them in 
literary, moral, and religious values, and this because 
they flowed out of a higher conception of God and man 
and human duty, and out of a nearer converse with the 
Divine. 


JESUS CHRIST. 


I proceed to say that the Unitarian believes in Jesus 
Christ. The definition of this point of belief is attended 
with more or less difficulty, for on no article of faith are 
the opinions so various among us. To use once more the 
method of negation in order to emphasize our distinction 
from other Christian believers, we do not believe in the 
Jewish Messiah of the New Testament who is to return in 
the clouds, attended by troops of angels; at whose ap- 
pearance the sun and moon will lose their lustre, the stars 
fall from heaven, and the graves give up their dead. Nor 
do we believe in the Christ of the Church, that ecclesias- 
tical doll which has so long served as a lay figure for the 
trappings and shows of the liturgy, and lent the sanctions 
of its name to uphold the authority of the priesthood. 
Nor do we believe in the Christ of the creed, that theo- 
logical abstraction which has no justification in history or 
in the nature of things, —this Christ of dogma, the second 
person in the Godhead, who descends to earth to make 
an atonement for man’s sin, redeems him through the 
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shedding of his blood, and remains forever the mediator 
and saviour of all who accept and pray to or through him 
for forgiveness, redemption, and life eternal. 

But we believe in Jesus the Christ of the gospels, 
stripped of all ecclesiastical wrappings, all theological 
refinements, all speculative fancies. On the subject of his 
nature, mission, and authority we are divided into two 
great schools, the first consisting of those who approach 
him on the divine, and the second of those who contem- 
plate him from the human side of his nature. The former 
conceive him to have been a unique being, ranking be- 
tween man avd God, supernaturally born, divinely com- 
missioned for a special work, and invested with superhuman 
power for that work. His word is infallible, his character 
impeccable, his spiritual authority final. The second class 
believe Jesus to have been naturally born of Joseph and 
Mary, endowed with qualities and powers differing in 
degree, and not in kind, from those which all men enjoy ; 
that his character was a growth, and that by experiences 
and processes similar to our own he rose out of sin and 
error into the serene strength of an untemptable manhood. 
They believe that his word is authoritative in no other 
wise than as it is true, and that his missien was to 
instruct, emancipate, and spiritualize, and so redeem 
humanity from its bondage of error and sin. But all 
Unitarians agree that the mediation of Jesus was not offi- 
cial but purely moral; that we are redeemed, not by his 
blood, but by his goodness, and less by his death than by 
his life. For he died, ‘‘ leaving us an example that we 
should follow in his steps.” 

Between these two extremes of belief which I have 
stated, the gradations, the shadings, the varieties of opin- 
ion concerning Jesus are innumerable. On all such dis- 
puted points, however, we agree to differ. For we hold 
it far more essential to have the spirit of Christ in our 
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hearts, than to have the correct view of his person and 
mission. And that this was also the opinion of the 
Master we know by his saying, ‘‘ Whosoever shall speak 
against the Son of Man it shall be forgiven him, but 
whosoever shall blaspheme the Holy Spirit it shall not be 
forgiven him.” 


HUMAN NATURE. 


Let me add here that Unitarians believe in the lowest 
man as well as the highest. The most degraded of hu- 
man beings still has in him something of God’s delegated 
divinity, and, rightly placed and inspired, is capable of 
regeneration and a higher quality of life. The doctrine 
of total depravity, or that man is ‘* lost in sin,” and natu- 
rally incapable of good, we reject as unphilosophical and 
untrue. Not that we deny the actual imperfection of 
mankind. All men are sinners in the sense that all are 
violators of physical and moral laws established for their 
good. But this transgression is not an evidence that 
human nature is ruined, but only that it is ¢rcomplete. 
The current doctrine of the ‘‘ fali” of man from a former 
state of ideal purity we hold to be irrational and baseless. 
We believe to the contrary, that man began on a very low 
plane of intellectual and moral being, and has manifested 
a constant progression in knowledge, freedom, and virtue. 
We believe that he inherits propensities, both good and 
bad, but never gui/t. The personal experience we call 
sin is, with its attendant evils, a part of the Divine edu- 
cation of the race, and the necessary condition of its free 
moral agency. Therefore, while we mourn over every 
display of man’s moral weakness, it does not prevent our 
believing in the essential dignity of human nature, and its 
gradual improvement through natural and orderly pro 
cesses of evolution. 
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“Step by step, since time began, 
We see the steady gain of man,” 


and this gives us the largest faith and hope in his possible 
future. 


IMMORTALITY, 


Finally, we believe in our personal Immortality. We do 
not, however, attach it to any such crude notion as that of 
the resurrection of the physical body. Death is an inci- 
dent in man’s soul life which is neither to be sought nor 
avoided. When it comes it is a natural and incidental 
transition from one sphere of existence to another and still 
more spiritual one. The present life is beautiful and 
blessed if we but fulfil its conditions and use it aright. 
We believe that the future life may transcend and trans- 
figure, but will not essentially change our present and per- 
sonal relations. We believe that the soul will preserve in 
the hereafter its identity, memory, and affections. Heaven, 
to us, is not so much a place as a state, and not so much a 
state as a quality inhering in the soul. Endlessness is an 
attribute of our spiritual being, and eternal progress the 
condition of all life. The Unitarians, like all other be- 
lievers, have their various philosophies and picturings of 
the life to come, but they try not to dogmatize about it, 
and not to insist on what is manifestly the offspring of 
religious feeling and faith as if it were a divine knowledge. 
The mystery which surrounds the future life was given for 
the health of man’s spirit, and — as we see in Jesus — the 
higher, purer, the more absolute this faith in personal con- 
tinuance after death, the less curiosity, the less speculation 
there is concerning its character and details. One thing 
suflices us, that the Kingdom of [eaven, whose immortal 
joys we long to taste, may be entered here and now, if, 
while on earth, we manifest the heavenly temper and live 
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the celestial life. This will be at once our most fitting 
preparation and our divinest encouragement. It seems 
necessary to say that the monstrous doctrine of eternal 
punishment we reject root and branch as derogatory to 
the character of God and utterly unfair to man. As we 
believe in human responsibility, however, it follows that 
we believe in the Divine Retribution. But we dislike to 
put forward either reward or punishment as a motive for 
moral action. We believe with the Scripture that ‘*he 
that doeth wrong shall suffer for the wrong he doeth, and 
every one shall receive for the things done in his body, be 
they good or evil.” All such retribution is, however, dis- 
ciplinary and remedial in its character, and will be followed 
by the restoration of the offender to the fulness of the 
Divine favor. 


CONCLUSION. 


Such, then, is the Unitarian faith as I understand it. 
But all such statements must be partial and of temporary 
value. They are ‘‘ good for this day only.” The Unita- 
rian is a progressive Christian. He seeks new light con- 
tinually, and accepts new truth from any source, modifying 
or supplementing his creed accordingly. He has no fear 
that the fundamentals will be overthrown, for the founda- 
tion of God standeth exceeding sure. Believing thus in 
Religion, Christianity, God, Revelation, Jesus Christ, 
Prayer, the Bible, Human Nature, and Immortality, who 
can justly charge us with not believing anything? True, 
like all new and struggling faiths we are compelled to 
make many denials in defining our position, but every such 
negation carries with it a corresponding affirmation. We 
confidently declare, like the apostle of old: “If that which 
passed away was glorious, how much more that which 
vemaineth.” Though but a small sect, numerically speak- 
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ing, we venture to believe that we exercise an influence 
out of all proportion to our numbers. ‘There is not an 
Orthodox believer in the community the rigors of whose 
creed are not insensibly softened by the existence of the 
Unitarian protest. There is not a liberal preacher in the 
Orthodox pulpit who is not encouraged and emboldened 
by our earlier, broader, and more radical affirmations. The 
new readings of Scripture and creed, the new interpreta- 
tions of religious truth which so delight his auditors, have 
been household words among the Unitarians for half a cen- 
tury. We have no desire to found a great sect; we do 
not imagine that the Church of the future will be identical 
with our Unitarian denomination; but we believe that 
the gospel we proclaim is to inherit the earth. The pres- 
ent generation affords abundant witness to its marvellous 
increase and acceptance. The most popular preachers of 
the day are they who utter the sentiments and live in the 
spirit of our faith, however they may disguise it under 
ancient forms and names. The leading religious news- 
papers maintain it, albeit with bated breath and circumlo- 
cution. The literature of America thrills and tingles with 
its prophecy. ‘The public press is its herald and cham- 
pion. It is the underlying philosophy of modern philan- 
thropy and reform. The science of to-day is its mighty 
pioneer and ally. It is not too much to say that the great 
thought of Unity in Diversity, which we represent in our 
denominational name and spirit, is the leading idea of the 
twentieth century. 

It is this that reconciles us with the small size of our 
body and its slow rate of increase. We feel that this must 
be so of necessity, since we lay the emphasis not on church 
extension, but on the development and spread of our ideas. 
Yet we have our definite place and work in the Christian 
church as the forerunners and pioneers of the grand army 
of believers. We are among those who lead the advance. 
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who survey the ground, clear away obstructions, and send 
back constantly reports of safety, faith, and cheer; and 
presently the main body of Christianity moves forward to 
occupy the positions we have won and assured. Such is 
the mission of religious reformers, among whom we are 
numbered. But when the grand army has come up to 
where we stand, we may not rest on our arms. ‘There are 
new foes to fight, new victories to be won, new truths to 
be discovered. So, having done all, we still stand as faith- 
ful sentinels on duty, as pioneers ready for service. With 
our loins girt about with truth, having on the breastplate 
of righteousness, with the shield of faith and the helmet of 
salvation, our only weapon the sword of the spirit, which 
ss the Word of God, — so we stand, praying and watching 
for the divine summons that bids us go forward into all 
truth, the truth that frees and saves. 


APPENDIX. 


if 
THE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


**Unirarrans affirm that their belief is simply a return 
to the primitive Christian doctrines: that the teaching of 
Christ and his apostles, as conveyed in the New Testa- 
ment, strictly conformed to the Hebrew tenet of the abso- 
lute unity of God; that for more than a century the early 
Christians were taught and believed this tenet; that this 
belief was first impaired by the speculations of the Alex- 
andrine and Platonic schools on the mode of the divine 
existence and manifestations; and that the Trinitarian 
dogma obtained acceptance through the co-operating in- 
fluences of ecclesiastical authority and imperial dictation.” 
The whole period prior to the Council of Nice may be re- 
garded as the Unitarian epoch of Christianity, during 
which the predominant opinion, however highly it exalted 
the Christ, stopped short of the ascription of proper deity 
to him. It was not till the fourth and succeeding cen- 
turies that the doctrine of the Trinity was completely 
formulated and established. While this continued for 
hundreds of years to be the orthodox view in the Church, 
the controversy on this point was never closed, but through 
the successive centuries there was an unbroken line of 
believers who, however differing on other points of faith, 
stood together as Unitarians in their opposition to the 
Trinity. Arianism —the view of the person of Christ 
which promised at one time to become the orthodox 
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doctrine of the Catholic Church — was a phase of Uni- 
tarianism. It is traceable down through the Middle Ages, 
in the persons of great schoolmen. At the Reformation, 
its ideas and principles were far more widely spread than 
is generally imagined, and, but for what we call chance, 
would have assumed very influential proportions in the 
new life of Europe. It did actually take control of a 
considerable section of Eastern Europe, where it has 
continued the dominant form of faith to this day. In the 
16th century the Socini (Laelius and Faustus, uncle and 
nephew, of Italian birth) made a lodgment in Poland and 
Transylvania for the Unitarian belief, and there exist 
in the latter country some hundred or more Unitarian 
churches, together with a divinity school and university. 
Unitarianism: is no very new ¢sm in Christendom, It 
has existed in separate congregations in England ever 
since the Reformation. It is to be found among the 
various churches of Europe during this same period, at 
times bidding fair to develop into large proportions, and 
seriously alarming all orthodox authorities. 

Organized Unitarianism in this country was the grad- 
ual outcome of rational religious thought in the Congre- 
gational and Puritan churches of New England. The 
movement begun by Freeman, Buckminster, Channing, 
and their associates, is little more than a century old. 
The various churches and pastors that found their way 
out of the old faith into more liberal modes of thinking, 
ostracized by their more orthodox fellow-Christians, for a 
time stood separate and alone, jealously guarding their 
individual independence, until, tiring of their isolation, 
they gradually came together and formed various associa- 
tions for fellowship and concerted action, The body of 
recent years has shown considerable missionary zeal, 
though rather in spreading abroad its distinctive views 
than in planting new churches. It numbers, at present, 
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four hundred and sixty societies, of which two-thirds are 
located in the New England States. The city of Boston 
is the Unitarian stronghold, and has over thirty Unitarian 
churches. More than a hundred congregations, planted in 
New England previous to the War of Independence, went 
over to the Unitarians, including eight of the nine lead- 
ing parishes of Boston, and the original church founded 
by the Pilgrim fathers at Plymouth, Mass, Our ministers 
are trained at the theological seminaries at Cambridge 
(Harvard University), Mass., and Meadville, Penn. The 
principal Unitarian journals are—the “ Christian Reg- 
ister,” published weekly at Boston, Mass. (with which 
** The Unitarian” and ** Old and New” have recently been 
united), and **The Pacific Unitarian,” published monthly 
at San Francisco. “The Hibbert Journal” is an unde- 
nominational quarterly, devoted to liberal theology, and 
published in London, England, 

The Denominational Centre is the American Unitarian 
Association, a missionary and publication society; presi- 
dent, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D.; secretary, Rev. Charles 
KH. St. John; assistant secretary, George W. Fox; 
treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln. 

The Association has published a long series of books, 
tracts, etc., treating of the history, principles, methods 
and aims of the Unitarian body, which it keeps on hand 
‘in its Book-Room for sale or gratuitous distribution. It 
is the custodian of denominational funds, and plants and 
sustains missionaries and missionary movements in all 
parts of the United States. One feature of its work is 
the support of able representatives of its faith at impor- 
tant college centres, (Ann Arbor, Ithaca, Madison, Berke- 
ley, ete.) . The offices of the Association are in the 
denominational building erected for it at No. 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., at an expense of $200,000 or 
more. 
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The principal missionary and publication society for the 
West is the Western Unitarian Conference. Its office 
is at No. 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; Morton D. 
Hull is its president; and Rev. Fred V. Hawley is its sec- 
retary. The Western Conference holds an annual ses- 
sion in May, at some central point in the West. The 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society also has its 
office at 175 Dearborn Street. 

There are also general conferences for the Southern, 
Middle, and Pacific States. The Unitarian Book-Room 
and Headquarters in New York City are at No. 104 Hast 
20th Street, with Rev. D. W. Morehouse as missionary 
superintendent. The San Francisco Book-Room is at 
No. 374 Sutter Street, and Rev. G. W. Stone, secretary. 

The National Conference is an advisory body, meeting 
once in two years, usually at Saratoga, N.Y., in the month 
of September; president, Hon. Carroll D. Wright; sec- 
retary, Rev. D. W. Morehouse. Two thousand or more 
persons usually attend its sessions, at which papers are 
read on the leading questions of religious interest, the 
denominational policy is discussed, with a general ex- 
change of ideas and sentiments. 

The Ministers’ Institute is held every alternate year 
for the free and scholarly discussion of the theological 
and philosophical issues of the day. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society maintains a Book- 
Room and Headquarters at No. 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
It publishes a valuable list of manuals, orders of service, 
song books, and other aids in the religious eduéation of 
children ; also a semi-monthly paper for the young, ‘* Every 
Other Sunday.” Its president is Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
to whom communications may be addressed at No. 25 
Beacon Street. : 

‘*The National Alliance of Unitarian Women,” with 
one hundred and sixty branch or local societies, has de- 
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veloped much missionary activity among the women of 
the Unitarian fellowship. It aids struggling churches and 
missionaries, and interests itself especially in the extension 
of the Post-Office Mission, a characteristic and important 
agency for distributing Unitarian literature and spreading 
liberal principles through advertisement and correspond- 
ence. Miss Emma C. Low is president, and Mrs. Mary 
Bb. Davis secretary, of the Alliance. 

There is also a large number of local conferences, 
women’s auxiliary associations, Sunday-School societies, 
Young People’s Guilds and Clubs. 

In addition to these Unitarian organizations, there are 
over seven hundred Universalist churches in America 
holding the same or similar views, and nearly two thou- 
sand societies of the Christian denomination, in more or 
less general agreement on cardinal points as held by 
Unitarians. In England we find about three hundred 
Unitarian societies. ‘Their denominational centre is the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, with offices 
at Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London. Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie is the secretary and general organ- 
izer. In Hungary there are one hundred and nine Uni- 
tarian congregations, each with a school attached. Our 
form of faith has existed for three hundred years in that 
country. In France, Italy, Holland, and Switzerland, the 
liberal wing of the Protestant churches holds the same 
form of faith. In Germany, where a State Church pre- 
vents the formation of specially Unitarian organizations, 
there is a large element among both Lutherans and Evan- 
gelicals which publicly avows its sympathy with the lib- 
eral theology. The Protestantenverein, its principal 
Association, has many branch associations. In Switzer- 
land the Verein fuer freies Christentum is our powerful 
ally. Even in far-off India the liberal Christian Church 
has a noble ally in the Brahmo Somaj, or society of 
Hindu Theists. 
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A successful lodgment for the Unitarian faith has in 
late years been made in Japan. 


The International Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, organized 
in Boston in 1900, held its first and largely 
attended meeting in London in 1901, and will meet 
in September, 1903, in Amsterdam, Fifteen nation- 
alities and twenty-one church connections are repre- 
sented in its membership. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
Oxford, England, is the president; and Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., is the 
general secretary. 


Il. THE UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP. 


Tue Unitarian lays no stress on the public profession 
of religious belief, he points to no long roll of converts 
added to the true faith, he takes no pleasure in showy 
ecclesiasticism or church extension. His pride is rather 
in the cultured minds, the well rounded characters, the 
gracious lives, the notable examples of uprightness, hu- 
manity, and piety which his form of faith contributes, 
to illustrate the perfections and swell the triumphs of 
the religion of Jesus. 

Among the representative men and women who in 
modern times, and in this country and in England, have 
belonged to the Unitarian fellowship, we may instance 
the following. 

Among religious teachers, theologians, and preachers — 


Wm. Ellery Channing. Andrews Norton. Noah Worcester. 
James Freeman. Henry Ware, Sr. George W. Burnap. 
J.T. Kirkland. Henry Ware, Jr. W. O. B. Peabody. 
William Ware. Alvan Lamson. Nath. L. Frothingham. 
Jared Sparks, Aaron Bancroft. Convers Francis. 


Samuel Gilman. W.F. P. Greenwood. Ephraim Peabody. 
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Charles T. Brooks. 
Edmund H. Sears. 
James Walker. 
Ezra S. Gannett. 
George R. Noyes. 
Orville Dewey. 
Charles Follen. 
Samuel J. May. 
Thomas Hill. 
George E. Ellis. 
Samuel Longfellow. 
William H. Channing. 
William J. Potter. 
Charles Low. 
George W. Hosmer. 
John Weiss. 

Henry Giles. 

Abiel A. Livermore. 
Oliver Stearns. 
Samuel Johnson. 
Franklin C. Southworth. 
A. D. Mayo. 
Edward H. Hall. 
Nicholas P. Gilman. 
George L, Cary. 
James T. Bixby. 
Samuel R. Calthrop. 
Francis Tiffany. 
Wm. W. Fenn. 


John Bidle. 
Theophilus Lindsey. 
Joseph Priestley. 
James Martineau. 
F. W. Newman. 
Charles Beard. 
Alexander Gordon. 
Stopford A. Brooke. 
J. Estlin Carpenter. 
H. W. Crosskey. 
James Drummond. 
John Page Hopps. 
G. Vance Smith. 


T. Hamilton Thom, 
P. H. Wicksteed. 
Richard Armstrong. 
Brooke Herford. 
W. Copeland Bowie. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson (once a 
Unitarian minister in Boston), 


J. G. Palfrey. 
Theodore Parker. 
John Pierpont. 
Frederic H. Hedge. 
James Freeman Clarke, 
Ilenry W. Bellows. 
A. P. Peabody. 
Thomas Starr King. 
Wm. Rh. Alger: 

OB. Frothingham. 
Chas. H. Brigham. 
Wm. G. Eliot. 

C, A. Bartol. 

Robert Collyer. 
Joseph H, Allen. 
Edward Everett Hale. 
Grindall Reynolds. 
Horatio Stebbins. 

C. C. Everett. 

Wm. H. Furness. 
Francis G, Peabody. 
Minot J. Savage. 
John W. Chadwick. 
George Batchelor. 
Thomas L. Eliot. 
Samuel A. Eliot. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Henry M. Simmons. 
Thomas Van Ness. 
Theodore C, Williams. 
Jabez T. Sunderland. 
Merle St. Croix Wright. 
Howard N. Brown. 
William C. Gannett. 
Frederick L. Hosmer. 
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Thomas R. Slicer. 
Paul R, Frothingham. 
Charles G. Ames. 
Charles E. St. John. 
Joseph May. 

Samuel M. Crothers. 
Edward A. Horton. 
Edward Cummings. 
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James DeNormandie, 
Rush R., Shippen. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
Mrs. Mary Livermore. 
Charles F. Dole. 
George A. Thayer. 

J. H. Crooker. 

Wm. H. Lyon, 


and many others notable as thinkers, scholars, and 


preachers.' 


Also the following philanthropists and reformers : — 


Miss Mary Carpenter. 

Miss Dorothea Dix. 

Dr. Noah Worcester. 

Dr. 5. G. Howe. 

Dr. James Jackson. 

Samuel J. May. 

Edward Everett Hale. 

Henry W. Bellows (Pres. of the 
U. S. Sanitary Commission). 

Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Frank B. Sanborn. 

John Pounds (founder of Ragged 
Schools in England). 

Abbott and Amos Lawrence. 

Peter Cooper. 

Joseph Tuckerman, 

Charles F, Barnard. 


Samuel J. Barrows. 

Edwin D. Mead. 

Henry Bergh. 

Ezra Cornell. 

William H. Baldwin. 

Enoch Pratt. 

John Lowell. 

Theodore D. Weld. 

Henry P. Kidder. 

Miss Mary A. Livermore. 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 

Mrs. Lucretia Mott. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell. 
Mrs. Angelina Grimke Weld. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


Among scientists and educators we may mention : — 


The Darwin family. 
Dr. Samuel Clarke. 
Dr. Joseph Priestley. 
Richard Porson. 


Dr. Nathaniel Lardner. 
David Hartley. 
Jeremy Bentham, 
Francis Hutcheson. 


1 The compiler of this list apologizes for its inadequacy. He might 


justly have added the names of many other clergymen well known 
among us for their learning, piety, and efficient services to Ustiarley 
Christianity— C. W. W. 
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David Ricardo. 

Sir Charles Lyell. 

Dr. William B. Carpenter. 
Professor De Morgan. 
Josiah Wedgwood. 
Sir W. Fairbairn. 
Mrs. Mary Somerville. 
Benjamin Franklin. 
Miss Maria Mitchell. 
Nathaniel Bowditch. 
Horace Mann. 
Loammi Baldwin 
John Fiske. 
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Charles W. Eliot (and the previ- 
ous seven presidents of Har- 
vard College, and many of its 
leading professors, such as), 

Thomas Hill. 

Jeffries Wyman 

Asaph Hall. 

Edward C. Pickering. 

Benj. A. Gould. 

Joseph Lovering. 

Benjamin Pierce. 

Woleott Gibbs. 

C. C. Felton. 

Louis Agassiz. 


A long and brilliant line of statesmen, jurists, and 
public officers have belonged to this faith: among them, 
four presidents of the United States : — 


Thomas Jefferson. 

ohn Adams. 

John Quincy Adams. 

Millard Fillmore. 

Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin. 

Alexander H. Everett. 

Edward Everett (once a Unita- 
rian minister). 

Samuel Dexter. 

Christopher Gore. 

Fisher Ames. 

Harrison Gray Otis. 

Charles Sumner. 

Daniel Webster (for thirty years 
a pew-owner and communi- 
cant at Brattle Street Unita- 
rian Church, Boston). 


Henry Wheaton, 
Charles Francis Adams. 
Josiah Quincy. 

George F. and EB. R. Hoar. 
John C, Calhoun. 
Dorman B. Eaton. 
Nathaniel Dane. 
George William Curtis. 
Thomas Dawes Eliot. 
John P. Hale. 

William B. Allison, 
Leland Stanford. 
George C, Perkins. 
Henry B. Anthony, ° 
William FE. Chandler. 
Justin D. Morrill. 
Carroll D. Wright, 


and many other Cabinet officers, United States Senators, 
Congressmen, and men prominent in national politics. 


Among Jurists we lay claim to: — 
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John Marshall, Chief Justice 
United States Supreme Court. 

Joseph Story, Associate Justice. 

James Moore Wayne, Associate 
Justice. 

John A. Campbell, Associate 
Justice. 

Samuel F. Miller and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Associate 
Justices United States Snu- 
preme Court, 

Theophilus Parsons, Chief Jus- 
tice Supreme Court, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice Su- 
preme Court, Massachusetts. 
George ‘I’. Bigelow, Chief Jus- 
tice Supreme Court, Massa- 

chusetts. 

John Wells, Chief Justice Su- 
preme Court, Massachusetts. 
Pliny Myrick, Chief Justice Su- 
preme Court, Massachusetts. 
Walbridge A. Field, Chief Jus- 
tice Supreme Court, Massa- 

chusetts. 

Charles Allen, Justice Supreme 
Court, Massachusetts. 

Ebenezer R. Hoar, Justice Su- 
preme Court, Massachusetts. 

Seth Ames, Justice Supreme 
Court, Massachusetts. 


Benjamin F. Thomas, Justice 
Supreme Court, Massachu- 
setts. 

Samuel S. Wilde, Justice Su- 
preme Court, Massachusetts. 

Levi Lincoln, Justice Supreme 
Court, Massachusetts. 

John Lowell, Justice United 
States Court. 

Chief Justice Henry A. Bellows, 
New Hampshire. 

Chief Justice Cushing of New 
Hampshire, 

Chief Justice Jeremiah Smith, 
New Hampshire. 

Chief Justice Charles Doe, New 
Hampshire. 

Chief Justice John Appleton, 
Maine. 

Chief Justice 
Island. 

Judge Jeremiah Smith, New 
Hampshire. 

Judge Asa Fowler, New Hamp- 
shire. 

W. H. Beatty, Chief Justice Su- 
preme Court, California. 

Oscar L. Shafter, Justice Su- 
preme Court, California. 

Joseph H. Choate. 

James C. Carter. 

George Ticknor Curtis. 


Ames, Rhode 


with hundreds of others hardly less eminent. 


Among Governors we recall : — 


John Davis, Massachusetts. 
John H. Clifford, Massachusetts. 


John A. Andrew, Massachusetts. 


Levi Lincoln, Massachusetts, 


George S. Boutwell, Massachu- 


setts. 


John D. Long, Massachusetts. 
Thomas Talbot, Massachusetts. 
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George D. Robinson, Massachu- 
setts. 

J. Q. A. Brackett, Massachusetts. 

Oliver Ames, Massachusetts. 

F. T. Greenhalge, Massachusetts. 

Roger Wolcott, Massachusetts. 

Edward Kent, Maine. 

Onslow Stearns, New Hampshire. 

Charles H. Bell, New Hampshire. 
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Benjamin F. New 
Hampshire. 

Governor Lippitt, Rhode Island. 

Ichabod Goodwin, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Alphonso Taft, Ohio. 

George Hoadly, Ohio. 

Charles Robinson, Kansas. 

John T. Bagley, Michigan. 


Prescott, 


Among leaders in commerce, names that occur to us 


are: — 

Thomas H. Perkins. 
Harrison Gray Otis. 
Amos Lawrence. 

John Amory Lowell. 
John C, Amory. 
Jonathan Phillips. 
Thomas Wigglesworth. 
J. Huntington Wolcott. 
Augustus Hemenway. 
Stephen C. Phillips. 
Thomas Tileston. 

Ezra Cornell. 

Jonas G, Clark. 
Stephen Salisbury. 
Robert G. Shaw. 

M. E. Ingalls. 


Nathan Appleton. 
Abbott Lawrence. 
Samuel A. Eliot. 
Peter C. Brooks. 
Nathaniel Thayer. 
John E. Forbes. 
Elisha Atkins. 
Henry P. Kidder. 
William Endicott, Jr. 
Peter Cooper. 
George Partridge. 
Enoch Pratt. 
Moses H. Grinnell. 
A. A. Low. 
Horace Davis. 


American literature and art are thoroughly Unitarian. 
Two-thirds of the eminent names on our list of authors 
belong to this faith ; namely :— 


Four of our leading poets, —- 


William Cullen Bryant. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


James Russell Lowell. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Seven leading historians, — 


George Bancroft. 
J. Lothrop Motley. 
W. H. Prescott. 
Richard Hildreth. 


Francis Parkman. 
Jared Sparks. 
John G, Palfrey. 
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Artists like Fanny Kemble, Charlotte Cushman, Har- 
riet Hosmer, W. W. Story, Thomas Ball, Larkin G. Mead, 
and Daniel C. French, and a great number of the favorite 
names in American literature, such as : — 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. John Weiss. 

E. P. Whipple. F. J. Child. 

Jones Very. George Ripley. 

George Ticknor. Charles W. Upham, 
Charles Sprague. James 'T. Fields. 
Sylvester Judd. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
H. T. Tuckerman, William W. Story. © 
Bayard Taylor. George S. Hillard. 
Louisa M. Alcott. David A. Wasson, 
Bret Harte. - Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Margaret Fuller. Christopher C. Cranch. 
Mrs. Kirkland. Grace Greenwood. 
Lydia Maria Child. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Charles Eliot Norton. Thomas W. Higginson. 
Julia Ward Howe. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Henry Thoreau. Caroline D. Henty. 
Miss Sedgwick. John W. Chadwick. 
Mrs. Follen. Edward Everett Hale. 
Charles T. Brooks. Edward R. Sill. 

Mrs. Edna D. Cheney. kh. H. Stoddard. 


John §. Dwight. 


In England we find the following Unitarian authors : — 


Sir Matthew Hale. Lady Byron. 
Mark Akenside. Sir. Wm. Jones. 
Judge Talfourd. Wm. Roscoe. 
Mrs. Barbauld. Samuel Rogers. 
Leigh Hunt and Charles Lamb Frances P. Cobbe. 
(in opinion). Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
Joanna Baillie. Mrs. Gaskell. 
Sarah Hazlitt. Charles Dickens. 


Sir John Bowring, the distinguished statesman, and writer of notable 
hymns like “In the cross of Christ I glory;” 

Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams, author of “Nearer, my God, to Thee;” 

Helen M. Williams, who wrote “While Thee I seek, protecting 
Power.” é 
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While the foregoing list does not lay claim to absolute 
correctness, it is below rather than above the truth, since 
one eyen more favorable to the Unitarian cause could be 
made. 

Besides this enumeration of prominent persons con- 
nected, in times past or present, with the Unitarian 
body, there is still a larger number who, while not 
belonging to our fellowship, have avowed Unitarian 
sentiments. Among these were —the philosopher John 
Locke ; the Quaker William Penn, who, in his ‘* Sandy 
Foundations Shaken,” wrote against the Trinity, although 
when imprisoned for so doing he afterwards recanted ; 
and Sir Isaac Newton, whose creed was as follows: — 


“There is one God, the Father, ever living, omnipresent, omnt- 
scient, Almighty, the Maker of heaven and earth, and one Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus. The Father is the 
invisible God, whom no eye hath seen or can see... . Christ came 
not to diminish the worship of his Father... . It is not necessary 
to salvation to direct our prayers to any other than the Father, in 
the name of the Son.” 


The great English poet John Milton was an unbeliever 
in the Trinity, however orthodox his creed may have 
been in other respects; and the devout hymnist Dr. 
Watts wrote not long before his death, ‘‘ Surely I ought 
to know the God whom I worship,—whether he be a 
pure and simple being, or whether Thou art a threefold 
Deity, consisting of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. ... The Deity is not made up of three such 
distinct and separate spirits.”? 

Of eminent Americans, not Unitarians, we may cite 
the following declarations as evidence of substantial sym- 
pathy with our views. George Washington wrote : — 


1 A Solemn Address to the Deity. 
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“T am not less ardent in my wish that you may succeed in your 
toleration in religious matters. Being no bigot myself to any mode 
of worship, I am disposed to indulge the professors of Christianity 
in the church with that road to heaven which to them shall seem 
the most direct, plainest, easiest, and least liable to exception.” 


Dr. Abercrombie, rector of the Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia, which Washington, when President, attended, 
says, ** Washington was a Deist.” Thomas Jefferson? 
bears similar testimony. 

Rey. Dr. Wilson, an eminent Episcopal clergyman of 
Albany, N. Y., half a century ago published an article 
in the daily ‘‘ Advertiser” of that city, of October 29, 
1831, in which; after a most thorough investigation of 
Washington’s religious belief, he is compelled to make 
this confession : — 


“T have perused every line that Washington ever gave to the pub- 
lic, and I do not find one impression in which he pledges himself as 
a professor of Christianity. [That is, according to Dr. Wilson’s 
orthodox interpretation of Christianity.] I think any man who will 
candidly do as I have done will come to the conclusion that he was 
a Deist and nothing more.” 


Benjamin’s Franklin’s creed was as follows: — 


“T believe in one God, the Creator of the universe; that he gov: 
erns it by his providence; that he ought to be worshipped; that the 
most acceptable service we render to him is doing good to his other 
children; that the soul of man is immortal, and will be treated with 
justice in another life respecting its conduct in this. These I take 
to be the fundamental points in all sound religion. As to Jesus of 
Nazareth, I think his system of morals and his religion, as he left 
them to us, the best the world ever saw, or is likely to see; but I 
apprehend it has received various corrupting changes, and I have, 
with most of the present Dissenters of England, some doubts of his 
Divinity; though it is a question I do not dogmatize upon, having 
never studied it, and think it needless to busy myself with it now, 
when I expect soon an opportunity of knowing the truth with less 
trouble.” 

1 Works, vol. iy. p. 572. 
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While in England, Franklin attended the Unitarian 
services of Rev. Thomas Belsham at Essex Chapel, 
London, and its records show that he was one of the 
regular contributors to the support of that place of 
worship. 

The religious views of Thomas Jefferson are well 
known to have been even more radical than those of 
Franklin. At the Unitarian Building in Boston may be 
seen framed an autograph letter of Jefferson’s, reading 
as follows :— 


Monricet1o, Jan. 18, 1824, 

I THANK you, Sir, for the copy you have been so kind as to send 
me of the rev’ mr. Bancroft’s Unitarian sermons. I have read them 
with great satisfaction, and always rejoice in efforts to restore us to 
primitive Christianity, in all the simplicity in which it came from the 
lips of Jesus. had it never been sophisticated by the subtleties of 
Commentators, nor paraphrased into meanings totally foreign to its 
character, it would at this day have been the religion of the whole 
civilised world. but the metaphysical abstractions of Athanasius, 
and the maniac ravings of Calvin, tinctured plentifully with the foggy 
dreams of Plato, have so loaded it with absurdities and incomprehensi- 
bilities as to drive into infidelity men who had not time, patience or 
opportunity to strip it of it’s meretricious trappings and to see it in all 
it’s native simplicity and purity. I trust, however, that the same free 
exercise of private judgment which gave us our political reformation, 
will extend it’s effects to that of religion, which the present volume is 
well calculated to encourage and promote. 

Tu. JEFFERSON. 


On hearing a sermon by Dr. Channing, Jefferson wrote : 
‘*T trust that there is not a young man now in the United 
States who will not die a Unitarian.” 

Thomas Paine’s creed was as follows : — 


“T believe in one God and no more, and I hope for happiness beyond 
this life. I believe in the equality of man, and I believe that religious 
duties consist in doing justice, loving mercy, and endeavoring to make 
our fellow-creatures happy. The true Deist has but one Deity, and his 
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religion consists in contemplating his power, wisdom, and benignity, 
and in endeavoring to imitate him in everything moral, scientific, and 
mechanical.” 


The noble Italian agitator, Mazzini, was, in religion, 
a Unitarian Theist. So also is Emilio Castelar, the elo- 
quent Spanish leader; and Louis Kossuth, the eminent 
Hlungarian liberator, said not long before his death to 
a friend (Professor John Kovags, of Kolosvar College) : 
‘* The Unitarian faith is the only faith which has a future ; 
the only one that can influence the intelligent and interest 
the indifferent.” 

Concerning Abraham Lincoln, the author of ‘Six 
Months at the White House” writes ; — 


“The conversation turned upon religious subjects, and Mr. Lincoln 
made this impressive remark: ‘I have never united myself to any 
church, because I have found difficulty in giving my assent, without 
mental reservation, to the long complicated statements of Christian 
doctrine which characterize their Articles of Belief and Confessions 
of Faith. When any church will inscribe over its altar, as its sole 
qualification for membership, the Saviour’s condensed statement of 
the substance of both Law and Gospel, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,” that church will I join with all 
my heart and all my soul.’” 


Such a church the Unitarian at least tries to maintain. 

Similar extracts from the writings and biographies of 
eminent men might be multiplied; but in closing this 
note it is only necessary to allude to the Unitarian prin- 
ciples of members of the other great liberal sects. Such 
are Dr. Hosea Ballou, Horace Greeley, Dr. E. H. Chapin, 
and other past and present members of the Universal- 
ist communion; Robert Dale Owen, Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son, and other leading Spiritualists; Elias Hicks, J. G. 
Whittier, Lucretia Mott, and the Progressive Friends ; 
Prof. David Swing, Dr. H. W. Thomas, Mrs. Elizabeth 
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Thompson, Gerrit Smith, President David Starr Jordan, 
Prof. Joseph Le Conte of the Church Universal, besides 
many liberal Jews. 

Truly, this is a goodly fellowship. Take these away 
and American society would have lost its savor, its chief- 
est inspiration and encouragement. A faith that can 
satisfy such illustrious minds, and inspire such gracious 
lives, must have in it the power to redeem and sanctify 
humanity. And those who belong to the Unitarian com- 
munion may have the grateful sense that, though their 
fellowship is still small numerically considered, it yet 
includes so large a portion of the culture, virtue, and 
piety of America. 


A purer Christianity, however slowly, is to take the place of that 
which bears but its name. Cannot we become heralds of this better 
day? Let our hearts bid it welcome! Let our lives reveal its beauty 
and its power. — Dr. Wm. E.very Cuannina. 


Unitarianism is that free and progressive development of historic 
Christianity which aspires to be synonymous with universal ethics and 
universal religion, — Rev. Samurn J. Barrows. 


Our (Unitarian) problem is not primarily intellectual but moral. 
It is the reconciliation of the Spirit of Truth with the Spirit of Devo- 
tion. .., Our task is to bring together thought and reverence, the 
fearless mind and the uplifted heart. Rey. A. W. Jackson, 


The work of Unitarianism is not done. It is scarcely begun. Our 
cause is in its early Spring, not in its late Fall.— Rey. J, T. SunpEr- 
LAND. 

The truths ye urge are borne abroad 
By every wind and tide; 

The yoice of Nature and of God 
Speaks out upon your side. 


The weapons which your hands have found 
Are those which heaven hath wrought, 

Light, Truth, and Love ; — your battle-ground 
The free, broad field of Thought. 


Rey. Samugt LonGreiiow. 
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In the love of truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for the 
worship of God and the service of man.— Basis of Union of many 
Unitarian Churches, 


THE CHURCH OF THE TWO COMMANDMENTS, 


These churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance 
with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to God 
and love to man. 

And we invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims. — Basis of Fellowship of the General Conference of Unis 
tarian and other Christian Churches. 
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Our Fatrrx. 


The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind, 
onward and upward forever. 


TyprcaL CovENANT OF A UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


In the love of the truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for 
the worship of God and the service of man. 


Our DECLARATION 


(As expressed in the By-Laws of the American Unitarian Association). 


“The object of the American Unitarian Association shall be to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure Christianity ; 
and all Unitarian Christians shall be invited to unite and co-operate 
with it for that purpose.” 


(As expressed by the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1894.) 


“These Churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accord- 
ance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man. | 

“The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing 
in this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 


WHAT DOES UNITARIANISM STAND FOR? 


I OFFER THEE THREE THINGS. — 2 Samuel, xxiy. 12. 


Iv is my purpose to answer, as far as I can, this ques- 
tion: What does Uniturianism stand for? What does it, 
as a movement, offer to the world, amid the various con- 
tributions of other religious denominations? Every im- 
portant phase in the evolution of Christianity has brought 
a distinet and needed emphasis on some doctrine, form, 
tendeney, or work, and in that specific function has the 
existence of that particular movement been justified. 
Luther offered a plea for Justification by Faith; Calvin 
dwelt on Divine Decrees; Wesley poured forth a fervid 
proclamation of man’s free-will and gospel grace; Ro- 
man Catholicism enforces works and church infallibility ; 
Episcopacy upholds Christian unity in liturgical confes- 
sions, with Apostolic Succession, — and thus we might 
readily assign to the numerous branches their peculiar 
fruit. Unitarianism stands for a threefold mission, not 
of finished events, or completed thought, but a mission of 
spirit and elements. It offers these three things: 1. The 
Love of Truth; 2. Enthusiasm for Humanity; 3. The 
Spirit of Jesus. The love of truth as contrasted with 
the love of dogma or tenet; enthusiasm for humanity 
as opposed to selfish salvation and derogatory views of 
this world and man’s nature; the spirit of Jesus as set 
against metaphysical statements of his rank and mission, 
and discipleship by mere profession. Plant these spirit- 
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ual forces in the individual, and the: result must be 
progress toward strong symmetrical character. Give 
them scope in society, and they make for freedom, equity, 
and fraternity. Put them vigorously at work in the 
church of any belief, and there follow, as the day the 
night, more life, the spirit of loving inclusiveness, and 
true progress. Being forces and not forms, they live 
on. By virtue of their fluent and adaptable nature they 
serve to unite different minds and to sway varying 
rituals. It is asked of Unitarianism: “How are your 
churches held together, since no creed or common code 
of doctrine and no ecclesiastical authority are visible ?” 
We are an humble forerunner of the Universal Church, 
which, when it rises, must be held together by such ties 
as those that so successfully unite us. No other kind of 
union is desirable; no other is possible for the future. 
But let us examine successively each one of these “three 
things.” 

First, The Love of Truth. 

There is urgent need of a denomination at all times to 
stand for the honest, heroic search for truth. I do no 
injustice to the churches of Christendom when I say 
that they do not stand for this, and are willing to have 
it known; they esteem their position the safe and sacred 
one. Question them and they reply in clear tones for 
all the world to hear: “We have found the truth, and 
the revelation is closed. To attempt to think beyond, 
around, or over this revealed truth is irreligious and 
endangering to the soul’s future welfare. There is a 
conflict irrepressible between God’s truth and man’s 
devices.” ‘To this Unitarianism unflinchingly replies 
with an assertion of a continuous revelation and the 
sacredness of all truth. God is one, his truth is one; 
man’s needs are fed by constant gifts of truth from ex- 
perience, history, science, and art. Old truth always 
suffers unless helped out by the new. It cannot do its 
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work if left alone in supposed supernatural isolation. 
This was conspicuously the purpose of Jesus. “I am 
come to be a witness to the truth,” he said, to instil 
a passion for it into man’s heart until it should reign 
supreme over sloth and pride and bigotry of intellect; 
and standing between two civilizations, between the old 
and the new dispensations, he cried, “I seek to fulfil;” 
and they stoned him. “I come to give you perpetual 
freedom in the fulfilling of law, usage, and ancient 
commandment;” and they crucified him. This is the 
vast world-picture of tie ever-recurring struggle in 
man’s life and in the church’s history. Those are dis- 
loyal to old truths who fiercely guafd tiem from all 
changes. While they watch the creeds and waste the 
opportunities, the seed-time of sowing passes, and the 
new harvest is postponed. Those are loyal and true 
servants of “the faith” who fulfil it from generation 
to generation, by new interpretations, noble enrichments, 
and wise reconstructions. 

The love of truth in and for itself, the love of truth in 
all its breadth and power, is essential; for the tyranny 
of creeds is not ended. That old protest of Channing 
and early Unitarianism must still sound out over the 
land, rebuking the perversion of Christianity into doc- 
trinal finalities. The evil is a real and gigantic one; it 
creates a terrible injustice; it converts living religion 
into an affair of memory and fluency; it sets bounds to 
the free course of God’s spirit ; it fastens premature old 
age on the young mind and removes the grandest incen- 
tive in man’s nature, his search for truth; it dwarfs the 
sentiments of wonder and aspiration ; it tends to substi- 
tute a shallow pietistic self-satisfaction for the contrite, 
humble spirit of the true disciple of Jesus Christ. Of 
a verity the truth does make us free; for first of all 
statements as to the nature of the Supreme Being is 
this: “God is Truth.” Before Love, or Wisdom, or 
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Goodness, or Law, or Omnipotence, his identity with 
Truth is the beginning. If, then, we have truth we have 
God; and the more of it, the more like him are we; 
free from fear, superstition, deadness, deceit, error, — 
free in the degree and potency of the working of that 
truth in us. But the love of it is the chief thing. 

From a newly-made grave I hear a voice; it blends 
with my utterance and leads it: “Let us strive to see 
things as they are.” It is the message of one who spoke 
concerning “sweetness and light;” who carried on his 
work of emancipating the religious mind from Philistin- 
ism, with a sincere, brave loyalty ; who called us all to 
be “friends of the spirit,” and to live in the spirit. 
Matthew Arnold loved truth and sought it, and led 
others along the noble path. 

Imbued with this ardor, behold how religion gains 
allies of unsurpassed eminence! She marshals a frater- 
nity of choice souls, consecrated to the unselfish service 
of science and humanity; the teachings of the pulpit 
cease to conflict with the evidences of modern thought ; 
fellowship is determined by aim and spirit, not by shib- 
boleth and theology ; the starry names of such as New- 
ton, Herschel, Faraday, Agassiz, Darwin, Spencer, and 
the host of poets, teachers, investigators, reformers, phi- 
losophers, are given proud place on the banners of the 
church militant. Unitarianism has ever said, and con- 
tinues to say with stronger accent, that no adequate 
presentation of religion can be made, if the re-enforce- 
ment of modern thought, and theory, and investigation 
is omitted. Religion by native right claims all the truth 
that can be found; for with all that is obtainable, the 
prosecution of its work still moves feebly forward. 
Train your children in knowledge and accomplishments ; 
educate them to be strong in life pursuits, but above all 
make them lovers of truth; out of it will spring verac- 
ity and sincerity; by it will come the elixir of perpetual 
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youth ; through it shall they find their best contribution 
to the world; for he who loves truth despises cant and 
artificial conditions; his soul is the centre of integrity, 
honesty and justice. 

The next principle for which Unitarianism stands is 
Enthusiasm for Humanity. 

By this I mean the acceptance of mankind as we find 
it, seeing no primeval curse on our race, deploring its 
vice and error, admiring its struggles toward the light, 
viewing all peoples past and present as children of God, 
quickening our faith in the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man into an inspiration for the work of 
building the kingdom of God here in the world. Not 
simply a “love of souls,” as the old phrase ran, but a 
love of men as men, a love that seeks to make salvation 
something realizable here and now. ‘This enthusiasm 
has been manifest in Unitarian character and institu- 
tions. Our faith tends to philanthropy, to moral educa- 
tion, to charities of a permanent kind. 

We believe in Home Missions chiefly, not because we 
lack humanitarian zeal, but because we have it in such 
abundance. The Foreign Mission work as conducted is a 
wasteful system, having for its object the saving of souls 
from future punishment. It is not a genuine form of 
Christ’s enthusiasm for humanity. We seek to touch 
with his helpfulness, the sick, the poor, the ignorant, 
the wilful, the buffeted, and give them health, comfort, 
education, consecration, and peace. 

We claim for this principle that it accomplishes many 
valuable results along religious lines. Sects have had it, 
and have it now, but it is obscured and impaired by re- 
strictions, covered by theological eclipses. Given its 
due prominence as a cardinal element in the conduct of 
churches, it has this merit of beginning at the beginning. 
“First the natural, then that which is spiritual.” Very 
much of the current religious method consists in begin- 
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ning at the end, or the middle, or at some point where 
results are painfully unchristian. I refer to habits like 
the following: assuming that conversion is complete 
and final at some prayer-meeting; warning people that 
if they do not accept the Bible hterally, from lid to lid, 
they shall surely be lost; frowning upon natural doubts 
and questionings as being almost the unpardonable sin ; 
picturing the future life as a place where it may be de- 
sirable and certainly possible to disown our present noble 
affections and ties: stigmas cast continually on man’s 
native traits and his original nature. These, and others, 
and the whole drift of the assumption of man’s fall and 
depravity and his need of vicarious help, I earnestly 
deprecate, for they tend to turn the genuine love of 
human kind (in its natural state so real, even if inter- 
mittent) into a fictitious, feverish other-worldliness. 
Human life is the great commentary. Studied sympa- 
thetically, it yields to the theologian his ripest wisdom, 
as it has always furnished the philosopher his chief sup- 
ply of truth. Human nature is the revelation of divinity, 
and the strong arguments of religion to-day are taken 
from the soul. The Unitarian entertains no effervescent 
enthusiasm for man; he expects to be bound by the logie 
of his plea, and he accepts the consequences. One is, if 
we have such faith in human nature we must trust reason 
and conscience and all the faculties. Wedo. We not 
only trust them, but we call on men to use them fear- 
lessly and fully; to rely on them more and more, and 
thus train one generation after another into. clearer 
thought, stronger ethical sense, a disciplined imagina- 
tion, steadier judgment, and mightier will. It is the 
distrust of our right and our. ability to reason and act, 
sown by Calvinism, that cripples Christendom. A semi- 
distrust, for there is a partial confidence, and a half- 
way exercise of our faculties in religion, since men could 
not be the slaves even that they are, of dogma and 
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superstition, without some thinking and some listening 
to conscience. 

But let us consider another aspect of this enthusiasm 
for humanity. Unitarianism contends that only by this 
way do we effectually reach such a spiritual principle as 
love to God, reach it to realize it. This is only old 
truth, unfortunately lost along the path of historic Chris- 
tianity ; but Unitarianism, as a whole, is simply a return 
to the Founder of Christianity, and it claims an age co- 
eval with him. “He that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” The difficulty of thinking of God and so appre- 
hending him as to make the love of him real and abid- 
ing, presses upon all. He is spirit, all-diffused, infinite, 
how can man love a being so vast and omnipresent, in 
the kindling, satisfying sense of that word? Here is 
the solution: love humanity, work for it, enter into its 
joys and sorrows, be responsive to its hopes and fears, 
its sins and virtues, its shame and glory, and you shall 
find God at every turn; yea, you shall find Christ in 
every path coming to meet you. 

This gives the church a true object, and justifies its 
reason for being. Churches must not be mere hospitals 
for the spiritually ill, or forts for theological warfare, 
or clubs where pew-holders enjoy fine music and essays ; 
they must serve as centres of moral and religious activi- 
ties prolonged from day to day throughout the week ; 
their pulpits must be the seats of, teachers with living 
messages, their pews filled with large-hearted worship- 
pers. Religion must address itself more and more to 
the work of creating an environment, and less and less 
to the sectarian “rescue” of separate lives. It must 
provide institutions, foster religious training, mould so- 
ciety, and so uphold the continuity of influence as to 
make the child of each generation more responsive to 
religious impressions. Unitarianism emphasizes enthu- 
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siasm for humanity because it conduces to patriotism, 
and calls forth the highest types of character. He lives 
a mean life who is not guided by the great sentiment 
of love of country; and he is sure of a meagre career 
who fails to admire and follow the examples of the coun- 
try’s martyrs and leaders. This enthusiasm is pure and 
ennobling; it lifts our lives up into large, magnanimous 
outlines. Let us take courage; there is progress in the 
world. “The selfishness of modern times exists in defi- 
ance of morality; in ancient times it was approved, shel- 
tered, and even in part enjoined by morality.” Little by 
little the usage of arbitration between nations and par- 
ties enlarges its humane work; with deepened love of 
humanity comes the better care of the rights of chil. 
dren and the prevention of cruelty to our poor rela- 
tions in the animal world. The “solidarity of the race” 
is a scientific fact, matched by the truth of the one- 
ness in heredity of the human family. Let Christen- 
dom recognize this principle more and more, and mass 
its forces for a new crusade against actual tyranny, sin, 
and superstition ! 

The last of the “three things” offered by Unitarianism 
is The Spirit of Jesus. 

Many creeds and churches teach and enforce this, but 
always with such qualifications and attachments as to 
render our position most needful. We ask that this 
shall be the supreme and final test of discipleship. We 
insist that the right of communion, the eligibility to 
church membership, the recognition of esteem, shall be 
governed by this searching and satisfying test. Atroci- 
ties have been perpetrated in the name of the Prince of 
Peace; declarations of holiness have been employed as 
disguises for hypocrisy; invidious and harmful distine- 
tions have been made between the “elect ” and the un- 
gathered; a Christian has been classified as one who 
accepted the doctrine that Jesus was very God. Slowly 
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a revolt is spreading against this baneful idea. It is 
fraught with as much danger to the perpetuity of Chris- 
tianity as it is full of injury to the steady growth of 
morality. “A string of opinions,” said Wesley, “is no 
more Christian faith than a string of beads is Christian 
practice.” Christ-likeness is the living reproduction of 
his spirit, the attempt to follow his methods, to share 
his hope, to fill our daily orbits of duty with light and 
love, — not to say long prayers, or bow at the mention of 
his name, or deem sectarian warfare a “standing up” 
for him. 

What surprises await the zealots of this life as they 
shall pass on, this world’s affairs receding, and the fu- 
ture existence dawning? If we may judge by the plain 
teachings of Jesus, not those who have cried Lord! 
Lord! most diligently, but those who have tried to do 
the will of the Father, shall be called. nearest to him. 
Am I told that the barriers are being lowered, that 
liberal constructions are placed on terms of fellowship, 
that arbitrary tests are diminishing? Yes, in certain 
localities where our influence has made impression; but 
for the most part, Christendom is in bondage to the 
spurious gospel of the letter, — and the letter kills. We 
plead for the breadth and inelusion that can come only 
by the spirit. Lift this principle into constant practice, 
and the contradictions of the texts of Scripture fall 
away. “The words of Jesus are of no special value 
except as vehicles of his spirit;” scholars have pored 
over his utterances to find occult prophecies, or to prove 
elaborate doctrines, or to substantiate the claim of his 
equality with Deity. The Sermon on the Mount, the 
parables, the Beatitudes, are unmistakably his, and are 
radiant with his spirit. “The prevalent feeling toward 
Jesus among religious men is an awful fear of his su- 
pernatural greatness, and a disposition to obey his com- 
mands, arising partly from dread of future punishment 
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and hope of reward, and partly from a nobler feeling 
of loyalty, which, however, is inspired rather by his 
office than his person.” We need to pass by the repre- 
sentatives, at whose hands we so often suffer, and seek 
the Leader himself. Around that personality, so loving, 
so sacrificing, so stainless, shall group the churches and 
the souls aspiring. Christian unity is not feasible within 
purely theological bounds. Men cannot be made to 
think alike; they ought not to think alike; with the 
advance of the world goes the differentiation of types; 
and the manifoldness of life is sure to express itself in 
new denominations. Unitarianism calls attention to the 
only possible and desirable basis of union, that of life 
and work in the spirit of Jesus. It is a spirit that, 
judged by fair canons of criticism and estimate, is full 
of “sweet reasonableness ;” it tends to create in human 
hearts the reign of buoyant obedience; it calls nothing 
accursed, but with heavenly sympathy turns the crude 
prose of trial into spiritual poetry; against the recrimi- 
_native habits of the world it opposes a serene, reserved 
dignity and grace, born of consecration; it bids the theo- 
logian sell his controversial sword, and buy in its place 
the implements of the kingdom of peace and good-will ; 
it asserts the greatness of man as a child of God, and 
his supremacy over institutions and days and tradi- 
tions; it calls on the messengers of religion to be cath- 
olic, fraternal, self-forgetting. This spirit is congenial 
to true liberty and equality; it aims to hush cannon 
and stay the devastating work of war; wherever it finds 
fit scope, there arise the blessings of industry, of edu- 
cation, of freedom, of just laws. ' 

Unitarianism claims to have a positive, large, loving, 
reverential allegiance to Jesus, and it knows no truer 
way of showing that loyalty than by endeavoring to 
make this life and spirit the central fact. We do not 
deem his death and the shedding of blood the principal 
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thing. We do not care to cross-examine seekers after 
the religious life as to their theories of Christ’s nature, 
his miracles, and final ascension. It is our belief that 
the love of God revealed in him is commensurate with 
human needs at all times and in all lands. <A promi- 
nent Trinitarian clergyman declared from his pulpit, in 
evasion of the puzzling question, “ What is the fate of 
the heathen ?” — “I do not care where they are; I do 
not trouble myself about dead pagans.” ‘That is not the 
spirit of Christ; I venture the assertion that many 
burie? peoples called heathen could show more vital re- 
ligion than finds expression in such a representative of 
Christianity. All races, all mankind, are God’s children, — 
infants in civilization or mature. How are we likely to 
appear — we so boastful of our attainments — in the eyes 
of our descendants five hundred years from now? The 
Christ-spirit includes all mankind, and judges the least- 
favored races the more charitably. By our light are we 
tried. 

This struggling world of man is poorly aided by the 
Christian Church. Humanity asks for the bread of life 
and it receives stones of dogmas; it craves the “good 
news” of a divine friend in Jesus, —the giver of peace, 
the victor over troubles, the healer, — and instead obtains 
from “orthodox ” teachers tidings of condemnation, wrath, 
alienation, and disgrace. The “ masses” and the thinkers 
alike look for a highway of the Lord so plain and pleas- 
ant that nothing but their own wilfulness shall debar 
them from treading it; to their dismay the road of 
righteousness is hedged about with ecclesiastical ob- 
stacles and bristles with menaces. Average religion is 
pervaded with Calvin’s austere temper, not with the 
grace and love of Jesus. Of all things most needed, this 
of the revival of the spirit is foremost. In its humble 
career Unitarianism has stood for it and will stand until 
its mission is finished through other and larger instru- 
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mentalities. It is the permanent and unchanging, “the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” Theology must in- 
evitably alter, conceptions of the universe shall change, 
modes of worship and forms of activity shall be trans- 
formed, but who ean conceive of this spirit of love to 
God and love to man ever waning, or this type of divine 
humanity ever losing its leadership ? 

To such as may heed, Unitarianism offers these three 
things: the love of truth, enthusiasm for humanity, the 
spirit ot Jesus; offers them in no narrow channels, but 
casts them out over literature, life, reform, and theology ; 
hides them by trained character in the three measures 
of society, politics, science, or gives them free course 
over the land by books, tracts, and missions. Around 
these principles all elements of Unitarianism rally; in 
these tendencies exists cohesive power sufficient for our 
organized existence as a denomination. Let us refrain 
from demanding more, but let us. defend these as our 
common inheritance. Each adherent or each church 
may rightfully elaborate, define, add, or formulate, within 
these principles; but as a body let us stand for these in 
their inspiring simplicity, — grand and enduring in their 
very simplicity. 
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THOROUGHLY sane, thoughtful, and discriminating 
A examination of the Apostles’ Creed, clause by clause. 
Although the author is evidently familiar with the theo- 
logical discussions bearing on the subject, the special treatment 
in this volume is that of a layman applying principles of common 
sense, and of clear, logical, untechnical processes of thought to 
the problems involved. It is a fearless, sincere search after truth, 
without shrinking from results, and a forcible statement of conclu- 
sions and the reasons therefor. With its careful research and 
analysis, expressed in language wholly free from theological or 
philosophical terms, it is full of suggestive and stimulating thought 
for the ordinary reader as well as the student. The author is 
iconoclastic only for the purpose of becoming constructive in the 
end; he seeks to remove wholly the old, already crumbling struc- 
ture of dogma only for the purpose of securing the foundation of 
a rational and more enduring religious belief. The book is, in 
effect, a plea for a larger, freer, intellectual outlook, and a more 
hopeful and inspiring religious faith than any creed can supply. 
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write a book which shall contribute something to a rational 

understanding of the human greatness of Jesus in the 
minds of those who have not the time or opportunity to read those 
voluminous writings in which the modern study of the life of Jesus 
has embodied its conjectures and results.” The sources of infor- 
mation concerning Jesus and the general place and time of his 
career are carefully and fully examined, followed by a consideration 
of his youth and training, the development of his character and 
work. Subsequent chapters deal with Jesus as Prophet and Mes- 
siah, and finally with the questions of resurrection and deification. 
In simple, direct language, the grandeur of Jesus’ humanity is here 
portrayed with warm sympathy and rare insight. 
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HE American Unitarian Association is the working 
missionary organization of the Unitarian churches 
of America, It seeks to promote sympathy and united 
action among Liberal Christians, and to spread the prin- 
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civil and religious liberty and progress and to the attain- 
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UNITARIANISM. 


“Go Forwanrp.” — Fxodus, xiv. 15. 


THERE are special reasons why I treat this topic. (1) 
We are told that Unitarianism is dying; that in Bos- 
ton, particularly, it is losing ground. This was answered 
recently by James Freeman Clarke, in 1870 by Dr. Bel- 
lows, in 1860 by Dr. Putnam, in 1850 by Dr. Gannett, 
in 1840 by Dr. Channing. It is an old, familiar ery, 
echoed by the thoughtless for fifty years. But at every 
juncture, and for every new generation, it requires atten- 
tion. (2) Our young people are not so thoroughly versed 
in the history, facts, and genius of our faith as to see the 
truth and judge correctly amid these alarms. ‘They are 
easily misled as to the real condition of things. They 
demand information. (3) There is a recurring restless- 
ness in our body which resents the old familiar state- 
ment that Unitarianism has acted as an influence, as 
leaven. It is called a tame and inadequate conclusion. 
It is claimed that we must discard it, and that our pro- 
gress depends on adopting a new standpoint of organiza- 
tion and denominational growth. I agree that we ought 
to organize more, solidify more, unite more; but I shall 
make my statements a defence of the familiar figure, and 
point out the dangers of repudiating our old methods. 

Let me ask and try to answer these questions, — What 
did Unitarianism set out to do? What has it accom- 
plished ? What is its future ? 
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First, then, What did Unitarianism in New England 
set out todo? It is only after a lapse of time that you 
can measure and explain a movement, even as to what 
seemed at first the clear motives and plan of the origina- 
tors. There is a Providential and unconscious element in 
the beginnings of great causes not fully seen by the par- 
ticipants. The Unitarian movement had, in its inception, 
the appearance of a protest, a revolt against Calvinism. 
It argued the unity of God against the Trinity, the spirit 
of the Bible against the letter, love against fear. The 
controversies and divisions seemed to be purely theologi- 
cal. But that was only secondary. The doctrinal battle 
was but a part of the unrolling campaign. We see now 
that there were, in 1815 and 1820, a large number of Chris- 
tians in the churches of New England who found their 
lives unfed by the prevalent teaching and spirit. Certain 
doctrines then heard every Sunday were hostile to their 
reason, to their instincts, to the surrounding civil institu- 
tions. The spirit of religion was not encouraging to that 
large, loving, fraternal life, which, as disciples of Christ, 
they had a desire to realize. You must remember that 
the most of what we call modern theory and thought had 
not appeared at that time. These first Unitarians did not 
love theological discussions in and for themselves. Nor 
has it ever been the desire of Unitarianism to dwell in 
the region of controversy. In this we are constantly mis- 
reported. All our teaching and preaching of belief has 
been to provide space for growth, incentives to action ; 
freedom, not simply to think, but to think for humanity’s 
welfare; not solely to have truth, but to use it for the 
glory of God and the good of man. Whether right or 
wrong, the fathers believed that they could not get life, 
and that more abundantly, from a system of doctrine 
constructed after the pattern of Calvinism; so they rose 
and attempted to “go forward” by a better way. We 
have never had a platform, or a formulated policy, or a 
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denominational creed. From the start, down to our day, 
the union has been one of independent societies facing 
the same way, and working under the guidance of these 
three principles: 1. The love of truth. 2. Enthusiasm 
for humanity. 3. Thespirit of Christ. These essentials 
were not distinctly seen at first, but no one can deny 
now that they were the roots and deciding sources of 
‘the movement. Unitarianism did not set out, primarily, 
to create a Church. It had one, —the congregational 
polity, —and it kept possession of a majority of the 
meeting-houses in this vicinity at the time of the excit- 
ing divisions. Historically, we are the Liberal branch 
of the old Congregational body which founded the colo- 
nies. Spiritually, we go back to the Apostolic days when 
churches were formed among the early disciples, with 
freedom and independence, and simple tests of member- 
ship. Unitarianism did not set out to produce an elabo- 
rate and final theology; its efforts in this direction were 
to simplify, to return ;. to trace again the lost lineaments 
of Jesus; to affirm the Fatherhood and Brotherhood, — 
above all, to ring that text from shore to shore, “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Its yearning was for 
unity of belief in the essentials of faith, and unity of 
action in the building of God’s kingdom on earth. 

It was a positive aim. One that took no delight in 
needless attack or ruthless demolition. In brief, Uni- 
tarianism was an advance in theology and in practical 
religion. It aimed to stand for reason in. religion and 
the rights of the intellect; but it waged a stronger con- 
test for good works, for philanthropy, for character as 
God’s test, for a life based on the two great command- 
ments of love to God and love to man. In the glowing 
language of Dr. Bellows, “it affirmed the brotherhood of 
men, of races, of humanity; it called men to repentance 
and newness of life by a grander unfolding of the divine 
gift of life, of the wonders and glories that surround us 
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in the natural world; it displayed the gracious opportu- 
nities of glorifying God in the love and service of our 
day and generation. It spoke for the poor, the wronged, 
the ignorant, and unfortunate. It sought to arouse the 
human soul to a sense of its latent capacity, to haunt it 
with thoughts of God, to make its immortality a thing 
felt and known by the thrill of its aspirations. Zo 
light by light; to God by godly ways; with Christ, in 
Christ’s spirit; and righteousness earned, not borrowed, 
—earned by genuine service of God in the interest of 
humanity.” 

I do not find, in the history of our body, that any calm 
leader ever expected to sweep the land and to build up a 
great sect. Our watchwords and methods are against it. 
It was against all precedent to expect denominational 
splendor. Liberalism in religion never was and never 
will be a code of belief, or an ecclesiastical structure : 
it is a habit of soul, an atmosphere, a spirit. It rallies 
by broad unifying truths; it vitalizes literature and 
business; it makes religion an everyday concern; it 
tries to bring profession and practice into greater har- 
mony; it touches secular affairs with uplifting sym- 
pathy, and makes a sanctuary in God’s temples of nature 
and history. It is a wise judgment, a loving hope, and 
a tender charity, — “life and love,” as Dr. Gannett was 
wont to say, “life and love,’ forever going forward 
unto perfection. 

Let us turn to our second question: What has Unita- 
rianism accomplished ? 

The answer depends upon our measure and test of 
success. If the founders of this faith aimed for a grand 
church, or an intricate theology, or a revolution and de- 
struction of old things, or a mass of adherents, then 
little has been realized. But for this they never strug- 
gled. Accepting my preceding statement as true, what 
could Unitarianism hope to achieve? I answer, only 
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this: to influence contemporaneous thought, to perme- 
ate other churches with liberal tendencies, to stand for 
certain truths and a certain life so resolutely and so 
clearly as to leaven the lump of modern Christianity. 
Its first work was to benefit the souls of those within its 
own churches ; its next larger one, to affect the outside 
and contiguous sects. 

What I wish to emphasize just here is not the fact 
that we have actually served, in the providence of God, 
as leaven, but to have you see that, in the nature of 
things, Unitarianism could have no other aim and no 
other hope. We have simply followed the law of his- 
tory, — we have been obedient to an overruling demand. 
The greatest movements in history went on by the law 
of leaven. Beneficent reforms are not organized into 
success; they have a preliminary struggle of minority, 
despised and buffeted existence. One book may start 
a revolution, but the leaven of liberty has previously 
worked. Some may mourn our lack of vast organization ; 
I do not. As one Whittier effects more for the brother- 
hood of man than a score of parliaments can do to tyran- 
nize, so there is more radiating power in one free rational 
Christian than in the reiterations of a hundred conform- 
ists, organized and drilled. 

I will not ask any one to take my assertion unsup- 
ported in regard to the work of Unitarianism. The Rey. 
Heber Newton, an Episcopalian, shall be my witness. 
Hear him: — 


“The true work of Unitarianism is not to be studied in its 
Year Book, or gauged by its statistical results. . . . Its mis- 
sion is to be sought in the insistent push of the thought it has 
quickened, and the principles it has sown through the larger 
bodies of orthodox Christianity... . It has sought to educe 
from the traditional formulas fresh and living conceptions, new 
and higher forms of the substance of all beliefs... . Truly, 
it is a noble claim for any church that its mission is to call the 
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various sects on to that which they all concede to be the sub- 
stance of their varying forms, and to reunite them in a religion 
of the spirit.’ 


All this from one not of our faith coincides with the 
words of Dr. Putnam: “The strength of Unitarianism 
lies in the diffusive power of its principles, which alto- 
gether overpass and outrun its denominational lines, 
and spread everywhere like an atmosphere. Unita- 
rianism considered as a lump is very small, but consid- 
ered as a leaven it is vast and omnipresent. As an 
organism it is feeble; as an influence it is irresistible.” 
He adds: “There are more Unitarians, a thousand to 
one, outside of the Unitarian organization than inside 
of it.” 

I find in this fact—that we are leaven and not the 
lump —nothing that should exalt or depress us. We 
are simply the humble agents of great principles, des- 
tined to be the heritage of many more in the twentieth 
century. In this function of pioneer and advance guard, 
in this position of the minority, there are tribulations 
manifold. We must needs cheer ourselves by keeping in 
mind the noble past, by quickening loyalty and patience 
through study of our Providential history. 

I do not see why other churches should exhibit feeling 
if we claim this position and this work. They have 
other and more tangible trophies; we are virtually con- 
tributing to their progress and power. By our sacrifices 
they are fed. In our poverty is their richness. We cut 
a path; they walk init. We inaugurate a philanthropy ; 
they enjoy it. Does the army despise the sapper and 
miner? No; the thoughtful ones do not. Dean Stan- 
ley comes to America to say that Theodore Parker has 
contributed more to theological progress than any other 
religious thinker of our century. Channing’s works 
enter into the sermons and lives of thousands of Trini- 
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tarian ministers round the world, and they acknowledge 
it in private letters or public speech. 

But let us be more specific. Boston has been the head- 
source of Unitarianism. What has been accomplished 
here? Remember that a great city is always the histori- 
cal source of mighty movements. Rome, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria, Geneva,—enumerate them, the starry 
list of central power. It is not coincidence, but cause 
and effect that explain certain glorious facts in the his- 
tory of this city. Here “liberty, humanity, and reason” 
have found scope more completely than elsewhere. Re- 
forms began here destined to make our times illustrious. 
Unitarianism furnished Horace Mann, Dr. Howe, John 
Pierpont, Garrison, Dorothea Dix, Sumner. It turned 
its light on history through Bancroft, Prescott, and Mot- 
ley ; it sent forth poets like Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes. If I were to copy a list already existing of the 
leaders in philanthropy, science, art, poetry, reform, 
statesmanship, religion, and literature, in business and 
life, all acknowledging from their own lips the inspira- 
tion and guidance of our faith in their careers, I should 
offer you a directory of illustrious names. 

What has Unitarianism accomplished? It has “ex- 
pressed itself in the ideal thought of Channing, the con- 
solations and hymns of Greenwood, the tender wisdom 
of Ephraim Peabody ;” it has done the greater part, by 
money and instruction, in the maintenance of Harvard 
University ; it founded the “Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches,” —the most complete mission system in any 
- city; —and maintains it to-day with enlarged vigor. Re- 
member that far back in 1830, when controversies were 
raging, the Unitarian enthusiasm for humanity came out 
in Tuckerman and was supported by Ware and Gannett; 
they labored for the poor and the unchurched. Unita- 
rian wealth has flowed into the church treasuries of all 
denominations. Hardly one good enterprise has failed 
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to elicit response from our laity, even to the detriment 
of our own financial welfare. 

If there is an institution in this land as unsectarian, 
as broad, as vigorous, as profoundly a helper to the 
_ young as the “ Boston Young Men’s Christian Union,” 
I know not where it is. In its religious services all de- 
nominations join; in its membership all churches are 
represented. There is the “Tuckerman Circle,” honor- 
able and efficient, disbursing annual bounties. Gaze 
around you and behold the asylums, homes, schools, and 
organizations of all kinds nourished by the men and 
women of our faith. 

New England Unitarianism is only about seventy years 
old. What ought we to expect in all sobriety of a movement 
that has served simply to leaven life, literature, theology 
and institutions ? It has directly or indirectly, assisted 
to produce a Smythe, a Munger, a Bushnell, a Beecher, a 
Swing ; a Stanley, Maurice, Brooks, Farrar. And who, 
to-day, stands foremost in the English-speaking world as 
the representative of deep reconciling views in the realm 
of religious thought but James Martineau, —the source of 
some of New England’s best preaching? In our land 
no names more revered exist than Andrew P. Peabody 
and Dr. Furness, James Freeman Clarke and Dr. Hedge. 
No hymns more sacred and dear to all Christian hearts 
than those of our lyrists. No better organizations for 
mutual good and wide blessing are known in our country 
than the “Lend a Hand” clubsand ‘Daughters of the 
King” circles created by Edward Everett Hale. They are 
most numerous among the Trinitarian churches and are 
counted by hundreds. But I will not detail more. Ac- 
cepting my statement that the aim of Unitarianism was 
to act as influence, as light, as'a spirit, and that this con- 
sisted of a personal life in and by the love of truth, en- 
thusiasm for humanity, and the spirit of Christ, — we 
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find for these seventy years a glorious result, a result 
that surpasses expectation. 

Do I imply that all religious progress is due to Unita- 
rianism ? A most preposterous claim that would be; 
untrue and absurd. Universalism has served the same 
Providential purpose of influencing the world. Individ- 
ual leaders have arisen here and there, sporadically. The 
Zeit Geist, or spirit of the age, that mysterious power of 
God, has pervaded men’s sensitive minds. I am, however, 
dealing solely with Unitarianism, and replying to definite 
questions. My treatment is limited: The achievements 
of our church and of its faith, ought to be studied and 
known for encouragement and for justice. Young people 
grow up amid advantages, little knowing who gave them 
the truth, freedom, charities, humanities, progress, they 
enjoy. Itis with no sense but gratitude that I review 
the past; certainly I shrink from vulgar boasting. As 
inspirations, I would enumerate whatever glories shine 
there. To prove our right to stand with our fellow- 
Christians, I say these things. Much have they done 
which we have left undone. God seems to confine 
bodies of Christians to distinct duties. We cannot ac- 
complish many results within the reach of other churches, 
but we can be true to our past and to our future. 

And this brings me to my third and last question. 
What is the future of Unitarianism ? 

Some Unitarian ministers say: “We have no future; 
our work is done; the leavening is all accomplished.” 
Dissipate that idea if it has lodged in your mind. The 
advanced men of other denominations assure us it is not 
so; they tell us we are needed more thanever. They are 
right. Go west or south and behold the darkness, the 
spiritual bondage, the medieval conditions. 

While churches exclude good men from membership 
because of intellectual differences; while future ever- 
lasting punishment is depicted for heathen and sinner ; 
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while the doctrine of total depravity is held essential; 
while baptism is considered a saving ordinance; while 
preachers dare not admit the teachings of science and 
history } while redemption is made to consist in profes- 
sion and form; while the pure loving gospel of right- 
eousness in Jesus, the Master, is obscured, —there is 
abundant need for us. Others tell us that we have al- 
ways been theologians; that no more doctrine is wanted ; 
that people crave works, — Christ-works. Ianswer: That 
living Christ, that gospel of good works we have pro- 
claimed and humbly tried to exemplify all these seventy 
years. That was the original aim. Alas! we have 
been delinquent and languid and imperfect, as all Chris- 
tians are found to be when tested by their ideals. Our 
progress will never come by denying the intellect or 
suppressing belief; a true theology is the only adequate 
basis of a church or of a religious movement. If I follow 
Christ, I necessarily have my views of his authority and 
mission, If I minister to my fellow-man, ill do I my 
service unless I have some strong thought as to his na- 
ture and needs. As I approach pain, or death, or mystery, 
weak am I unless my soul carries the resources of faith 
and hope, springing out of strong convictions. For any 
one to charge upon us a career of theological abstraction 
from actual duty, is to contradict the facts of history. 
We have been accused over and over of emphasizing 
good works and morality and character and ethical merit 
too much. No! there is a future for Unitarianism, but 
it is not to be gained by severing high and inspiring: be- 
liefs from practical Christianity. A famous foreigner 
once asked a prominent American, “How long do you 
think your Republic will endure?” Our countryman 
replied, “So long as the ideas of the man who founded 
it continue dominant.” The foreigner assented. Uni- 
tarianism will have a future if we earnestly continue our 
methods and adhere to our original aim. It is to be 
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won py “going forward.” Going forward intelligently ; 
by learning of the past through our mistakes and suc- 
cesses. We shall be losers every way if we turn back, 
or go aside, or stand still, or go over, or do anything 
but gird ourselves with new consecration to fulfil what 
we have begun. This is to be done in two ways, just 
as the past success has come,—(1) By noble, free, 
faithful thinking; (2) By devoted, loving, personal 
action. 

Those young men of the laity in our ranks are in the 
right who demand, not a vague and bewildering rally 
to do good, but a more enthusiastic use of our belief, 
a pushing forward of our activities, the freer handling 
of our churches, a breaking down of exclusiveness, a 
banding of the young people for missionary enterprises, 
an order to march all along the line. 

We do not antagonize our fellow-Christians in their 
good works; we join them, led on by the worship and 
faith and influence of our own views. ‘Take them away, 
and you break important mainsprings. The only way is 
to make our religion more vital, to display more loyal- 
ty, a greater missionary zeal, to live and act as those 
who have enthusiasm and consecration. 

As a fact, this zeal is rising. For ten years there has 
been growth and awakening. The deeper the teaching 
and belief have sunken, the more ardent has been the de- 
nominational work. The proofs of this are in the aroused 
Sunday-school interest, shown in the wonderful meetings 
‘of the Sunday-School Union; in the Women’s Auxiliary, 
constantly spreading; in the founding of the South End 
Industrial School, destined to leaven sections of Boston; 
in the planting of strong preachers in college towns, 
moulding the students; in the creation of the Boston 
Unitarian Club, and its erection of our headquarters; 
in the organizing of similar clubs at various places; in 
the wide work of the Post-Office Mission, with hundreds 
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of correspondents all over the country seeking light 
and aid ; in the rise of new societies throughout New 
England; in the gift from a Methodist of Morgan 
Chapel ‘to Unitarian care and guidance; in the better 
adjustment and prosecution of our education of the 
Indians and Negroes; in the establishment and success 
of a National Conference; in the network of local con- 
ferences all over the land; in the new Temperance So- 
ciety; in the popular theatre meetings, planned to 
reach the churchless; in the young people’s meetings, 
so successful for several seasons; in the creation of a 
Building-Loan Fund for young churches; in the fact, so 
cheering yet so dismaying, that the demand for Uni- 
tarian preaching far outruns the supply (what we need 
most imperatively is a filling of the Divinity Schools 
with students); in the ardor and consecration of our 
young ministers. All this is a part of our present con- 
dition created within ten or fifteen years, and it points 
to greater things. 

Our dangers are many; some of them I fear, others I 
do not. I fear the self-satisfaction of the average Uni. 
tarian, his complacent ease in Zion. He sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful, and looks down on other churches. 
I fear the thoughtless Unitarian, who is easily carried 
about by every wind of taste or social current, devoid of 
convictions or zeal. I fear the idle Unitarian, who is 
willing that others should do all the work if only the 
choir will sing well and the preacher deliver pleasing 
sermons.’ I fear the gazing. Unitarian, who looks over 
the churches and is all the time distressed because other 
denominations are so full and have numerical power, 
forgetting that quantity is not everything; he is full of 
panics and forebodings. The influence of such on the 
future I fear. But I am not afraid of the earnest though 
doubting Unitarian; he will come into faith. I shrink 
not from the possibility of seeing our movement blend 
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in new orthodoxy, or some advanced and comprehensive 
form of religion. It will not come fora long time; and if 
it does, all glory be to God and his truth that we were 
permitted to have our part. I am not troubled by the 
prevalent statements as to the decadence of Unitarian- 
ism in Boston because a church or tio is affected by 
changes of population. Other denominations have suf- 
fered more than we in this way, as you may see by read- - 
ing the history of our city. The fact remains, that there 
are more Unitarians gathered in churches this day, of 
Boston and vicinity, than at any time these past twenty- 
five years. A brother minister of the Trinitarian faith 
has publicly said that it is proof enough to him of the 
decline of Liberalism that his church is full and prosper- 
ous, while Theodore Parker’s church is extinct. Such con- 
densed argument will hardly do. Certain causes operated 
to dismember the Twenty-eighth Congregational Church ; 
but Parker’s soul goes marching on, and his people are 
everywhere. We cannot. put a bushel of spiritual power 
into a peck measure of organization. 

I do not fear anything but those elements within our 
body that conduce to lethargy. We shall always abide 
on the Christian basis; I fear not the efforts of a few to 
_ remove our rootage to a different soil. Let us “ go for- 
ward.” We have not improved our opportunities; we 
are needlessly dubious; there is yet chance to do more 
and better work. “The one great opportunity of Ameri- 
ean Unitarianism is to make itself the foremost repre- 
sentative of that spiritual religion which is yet to be the 
religion of thoughtful, earnest, aspiring souls.” It will 
offer a theistic science to thinkers, a rational theology to 
believers, a consecrating spirit to worshippers, a reason- 
able service to workers. The love of truth, enthusiasm 
for humanity, the spirit of Christ, — these shall lead us 
on. Unitarianism is not for the few in its final appli- 
eation and blessing, but for the many. It is for the 
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world. Let us love it, live it, and teach it. Be ours the 
noble effort so to carry on our cause that we may be 
fraternal in our fellowship with other churches, zealous 
of good\ works, guardians of religious freoeariy a true 
branch of the Phosch of Christ. 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


By Rev. Freperick B. Morr. 


Unitarianism means : 


Gop. The Universal Father, living, and loving, 
Renieron. | Obedience to the voice of God. 


Curist. |The brightest example of God’s holy spirit 
working in man. 


‘Briers. | Record of a nation hearkening to the voice 
of God. 


Humantry, | Upgrowing and immortal, though still in- 
complete. 


Cuanracrer. | Life purified by love. 


Worsare. | Personal contact with God. 


Servicz. | To do good the supreme purpose of life. 


HE American Unitarian Association is the working 
She missionary organization of the Unitarian churches 
of America. It seeks to promote sympathy and united 
action ‘among Liberal Christians, and to spread the prin- 
ciples which are believed by Unitarians to be essential to 
civil and religious liberty and progress and to the attain- 
ments of the spiritual life. To this end it supports 
missionaries, establishes and maintains churches, holds 
conventions, aids in building meeting-houses, publishes, 
sells, and gives away books, sermons, tracts, hymn-books, 
and devotional works. ; 

Tracts descriptive of Unitarian principles, doctrines, 
and methods, are sent free to any who desire to know 
what Liberal Christianity stands for and works for. A 
list of these free tracts will be sent on application. 
A full descriptive catalogue of the publications of the 
Association, including doctrinal, devotional, and practical 
works, will be sent to all who apply. All religious books 
by Unitarian authors are kept on sale, and will be sent 
on receipt of price. A list of such books, with prices, 
will be furnished upon request. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary contri- 
butions of churches and individuals. Annual subscriptions 
of any amount are ‘solicited. Address communications 
and contributions to the Secretary at his office, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. ‘The following is the simple 
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I give and bequeath to the American Unitarian Associa~ 
tion, a corporation established by law in the State of Massa- 
CUSCEES, EDEASHTRO) cer Banat dollars. 


WHAT DOES UNITARIANISM MEAN? 


Unitarianism means: God. 


The Universal Father, living, and loving. He guides 
us through the call of duty, reproves us through suf- 
fering and remorse, comforts us through the instinet 
of faith. These are the tones of His voice, — voice 
of the Universal Father, loving and ever watchful, 
caring for every child, 


Unitarianism means: Religion. 


Obedience to the voice of God,—to the whisperings 
of the holy spirit heard at first hand in the depths 
of our own hearts. 


Unitarianism means: Christ. 


Discipleship to Jesus Christ, as to the brightest mani- 
festation of this holy spirit of God. working in man, 
showing life lived as God would have all life lived. 
As our religious Master, we gather together “In His 

_ Name.” 


Unitarianism means: Bible. 


A real reverence for the Bible, as a storehouse of re- 
ligious help, — the most complete record of a nation 
hearkening to the voice of God to be found in any 
literature. So to be profoundly studied and used. 


Unitarianism means: Wumanity. 


A real reverence for human nature, as for an incom- 
plete but upgrowing childhood. Born of God’s love, 
humanity grows steadily year by year to better things, 
and is immortal because its life is the breath of God’s 


own spirit. 


Unitarianism means: Character. 


Love ruling and controlling the motives of life, so as to 
conquer sin, and make the heart pure. This the only 


way of salvation. 


Unitarianism means ; Worship. 


Much more than an act of devotion, a veritable spiritual 
greeting, a personal contact with God. 


Unitarianism means; Service. 


Lifting the burdens of the: weak, cheering the sorrowing, 
giving rest to the weary. ‘To do good the supreme 
purpose of life. 


A LAYMAN’S ANSWER 


TO THE QUESTION, 
“WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE?” 


BY -G, Q. COLTON. 


i aoe question is often asked. 

Well, we believe about as much as other 
denominations ; but we do not formulate our belief 
into a creed, because we expect to know more fifty 
years hence than we do to-day. We are learners 
in the school of Christ, and shall always remain 
learners. 

We believe it to be presumptuous to require sub- 
mission to a creed which binds us down for all time 
to our present knowledge. Such creed is an assump- 
tion of all knowledge, past, present, and to come, 
on the subject treated, and is lacking in the first 
element of wisdom, — modesty. 

No two men do, or can, think alike. A creed, 
when first written, expresses the opinion of only 
one man,—the author. It is then discussed, modi- 
fied, altered; and, when finally adopted, expresses 
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the opinion of no one man. At best, it is but a 
compromise. 

We believe in keeping our minds open to receive 
light from any and all sources, and to modify and 
change our belief according as new light is obtained. 
Growth is an evidence of life; anything that does 
not grow and change is dead. 

We believe in the divinity, but not in the deity, of 
Jesus Christ, — in the divinity of his life, character, 
and mission. But this divinity was derived from 
God. Christ said, ‘‘ All power is given unto me.” 
‘*T can of mine own self do nothing.” He also said, 
‘*T ascend unto my Father and your Father, unto 
my God and your God.” A father and son can- 
not be one and the same. All mere theories about 
Christ, his nature, origin, and oneness with the 
Father, are incomprehensible, and therefore value- 
less. Saint Paul said, ‘‘For there is one God, 
and one mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus.” 

We believe that, to be a Christian, one must be a 
follower of Christ, and try to live according to the 
precepts and example he set. It is the possession 
of the spirit of Christ that constitutes a man a 
Christian. 

We believe that goodness and Christianity, or a 
Christ-like spirit, are synonymous. Therefore that 
every really good man is a Christian, whether he 
professes Christianity and belongs to a church or 
not. He possesses Christ’s spirit. 
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We believe that goodness and happiness go hand 
in hand, and constitute heaven here and hereafter. 
We believe there is a spark of divinity in even the 
worst of men, and if touched aright, can be made to 
blaze, and in time illuminate the whole man. ‘This 
spark is divine, and is from God. Therefore the 
doctrine of total depravity cannot be true. 

We believe that absolute knowledge of truth on 
any subject only exists with God. The degree of 
knowledge a man may attain, like cold and heat, is 
comparative. Even Christ did not profess to know 
everything. Did he not say, ‘‘ But of that day and 
of that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, nezther the Son, but the Father 
only”? 

The Rey. Dr. Phillips Brooks once said, in a 
sermon delivered in New York, that ‘‘ A man’s 
character at death determines the place to which he 
will go.” 

Free moral agency is fundamental in the Christian 
system. A man can and does form his own charac- 
ter. He would not.be responsible were it not so. 
This power belongs to the spirit, and was given by 
the Creator to be exercised. 

As an inevitable consequence of the exercise of 
this free will, there must result a regular gradation 
of moral character among men, from the highest 
to the lowest. There is ‘‘a great gulf” between 
heaven and hell; and in this life there is ‘ta great 
gulf” between very good men and very bad men, 
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But every thinking person knows that between these 
two extremes there is every variety of moral char- 
acter, —a regular gradation from top to bottom. 
Would it be just in God (according to popular 
teaching) to take the upper half, or the upper third, 
of this column up into heaven, and send all below 
down to hell? And this in face of the fact that 
there is but a shade of difference in character be- 
tween the lowest that go up and the highest that go 
down! Heaven is not attained by a theological 
technicality, but by character. We do not ‘* get” 
religion, but religion must get us. 

Every free-will act of a man’s life goes toward 
the formation of his moral charcter; and this char- 
acter determines the amount of happiness or unhap- 
piness he will possess, here and hereafter; so that, 
in a sense, a man makes his own heaven or hell. 

This line of thought, that we are free moral 
agents, and answerable for our conduct, runs through 
the entire Scriptures, while not a word is uttered 
that we shall ever be called to account for our doc- 
trinal beliefs. Doctrines are of no value, save as 
guides to conduct. 

Is this ‘‘ free will,’”’ this ‘‘ spiritual power,” de- 
stroyed by the death of the body? No. Only 
the material body dies. This ‘‘ self-willing” and 
‘* spiritual power” must live after death, and can 
be exercised. : 

We believe that God’s government is paternal, dis- 
ciplinary, and corrective. If I put my finger in the 
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fire, I am burned, and it is best for me that I should 
be burned. If I break a moral law, I suffer, and 
it is best for me. In this way God teaches me 
to obey, and brings me back to obedience and 
blessedness. 


‘‘Now no chastening for the prese®t seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous; nevertheless, afterward it yielded the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness unto them which are 
exercised thereby.” 


The Prodigal Son never wandered beyond the 
reach of his father’s love. His suffering was self- 
inflicted. His father’s arms were always open to re- 
ceive him. In just this attitude God stands toward 
all His erring children, and will stand through time 
and eternity. 

While the government of God is paternal, it is also 
the perfection of justice. Every sin is noted, and 
receives its just award. There is no escape from the 
consequences of sin. In the play of ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
Shakespeare puts these words into the mouth of the 
King: — 


“Tn the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 
And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law; but *tis not so above; 
There is no shuffling ; there the action lies 
Tn his true nature ; and we ourselves compell’d, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence.” 
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The moral, as well as the material world, is gov- 
erned by fixed laws; and the operation of these 
laws is never suspended. Suffering in this world 
and the world to come will continue as long as sin, 
and no longer. The duration of this life is but as a 
flash of lightning, compared with eternity. Do sins 
committed in this flash of lightning deserve an eter- 
nity of suffering? Justice demands that the length 
and severity of punishment should be measured by 
the offence committed. Will not God’s justice be 
satisfied with something a little less than eternity? 

We believe that heaven and hell are not two 
places, one of perfect happiness, the other of perfect 
misery; but that they are moral states of being; and 
that every one at death goes into that state for 
which his moral character has fitted him. ‘This, and 
this alone, is absolute justice. 

We believe that in the final judgment no questions 
will be asked as to what church you belonged, or 
what faith you professed ; but the questions will be, 
‘¢ What have you done? What is the character you 
have brought with you? Did you do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with God?” The answer 
to these questions will determine the place to which 
you will go. 

At this great tribunal all dogmas, confessions, 
and creeds will sink into nothingness. Only ‘‘ the 
pure in heart shall see God?” ‘For God shall 
bring every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil.” 
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‘¢ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord,... 
that they may rest from their labors ; and their works 
do follow them,’ —not their creeds, confessions, or 
theological opinions. 

We do not believe that a career of wickedness, a 
life black with sin, can be wiped out and made white 
by repentance an hour before death. Repentance is 
but the beginning, the first step in the growth and 
attainment of a Christian character. 

We believe in the necessity of a change of heart. 
But what ¢s a change of heart? Is it some mysteri- 
ous, sudden, inward emotion or experience, by which 
the whole man is instantly made over from a sinner 
into a saint? No. Christianity is the growth of a 
Christ-like spirit in the soul. The change we be- 

‘lieve in is an intelligent exercise of the whole mind, 
purpose, and will to take Christ for our example, and 
a determination to lead a better life. This change 
may, and often does, have a sudden béginning; but 
its development and growth require time. Saint Paul 
called the new converts “babes in Christ,” and “ fed 
them with milk, and not with strong meat.” This 
change is very great, and may properly be called “a 
new birth”; but there is nothing incomprehensible 
or supernatural about it. 

We believe in church organization and fellowship, 
the main object being for mutual help. We attend 
church, not expecting thereby to be saved, but to 
help saye one another. Trees in the forest stand 
firm because they have support all around. Take 
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away this support from any one tree, and the wind 
would blow it over. We go to hear preaching that 
our moral sensibilities may be awakened and stimu- 
lated, and for an incitement to better living. 

We believe there are good Christians in all 
denominations, — persons striving to do their duty 
according to the light they possess, yet that none 
are free from doctrinal errors. We do not claim this 
for ourselves. Perfection does not belong to human- 
ity. But errors in judgment are not sins. God 
looks only at the heart. “As he thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” 


In the foregoing I have endeavored to set forth — 
very imperfectly, I am aware—some of the ideas 
which we Unitarians entertain. We do not all think 
alike. In all these things we exercise and allow the 
largest liberty. Mere belief has little to do in the 
formation of Christian character. 
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THE GROWTH OF LIBERAL AND TRUE 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AS SEEN IN 
THE WRITINGS OF IAN MAOCLAREN. 


Some time ago a volume of sermons by 
Scotch ministers appeared, which showed 
that out of old and hard Calvinism a gentler, 
sweeter life was rising. That volume made 
us feel that the Scot had a warm, feeling 
heart underneath his rugged and_ stern 
ereed. There is in him a good deal of Rob- 
ert Burns as well as of John Knox. Of 
late this Scot has been occupying a large 
place in the mind of the religious world. 
The. stories of George MacDonald made 
manifest the sweeter life in old Scotland’s 
forbidding religion. And now Barrie and 
Lyall touch the same chord, and the many 
hands play the same tune of gentleness, and 
bring home the truth that not only of one 
blood, but of one heart, hath God made all 
‘nations of men. 

One name at this day takes up a large 
part of the world’s attention. He is a min- 
ister of the gospel, who writes not only ser- 
mons but stories, all, however, on the same 

theme, —the religion of Jesus. John Wat- 
son, or [an Maclaren, as he calls himself, is 
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a sign of the times. It has been his good 
fortune to be an incarnation of the new life 
that has come out of old Calvinism. 

His sermons are not at all such as the 
fathers would or could in. good conscience 
have preached. In his last story—“ Kate Car- 
negie”’— he gives us a picture of one of the 
older ministers, who was compelled by his 
whole noble life’ to preach the old doctrine 
of God’s wrath and election. Rabbi San- 
derson, as they called him, had to preach 
that God was an exacting judge, whose in- 
flexible justice demanded the damnation of 
some. It was not because the dear old 
saint wished to preach such stern truth that 
he did it, but because he had to. He felt 
that woe was he if he preached another 
gospel. But out of this obedience to con- 
science grew in time a fuller; sweeter light. 
We honor the men who through sorrow and 
tears obeyed their consciences, even if they 
seem to us terrible in their loyalty to those 
consciences. The reward is seen. in the glo- 
rious religion which has arisen on our times. 
At the heart of old Calvinism was the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of God. But, says 
the modern, the centre of that sovereignty 
is love, not wrath. And this has lighted up 
the whole doctrine with grace and beauty. 

The modern minister turns more to Jesus 
than to Paul or Calvin. He has less to do 
with the fall of Adam, and more to do with 
the Sermon on the Mount. In one of his 
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stories Maclaren tells of a young man who 
was to preach his first sermon to a people 
who had called him to become their minis- 
ter. He must preach, of course, a great and 
learned sermon. But the thoughts would 
not come, the pen would not write as it 
ought to. There was no warmth to the ser- 
mon he had, and he felt it. His aunt saw 
his perplexity, and ealled to mind for him 
the last words of his mother, who had passed 
into the upper light some five years before: 
“If God calls ye to the ministry, yell no 
refuse, an’ the first day ye preach in yir ain 
kirk, speak a gude word for Jesus Christ. 
An’, John, I'll hear ye that day though ye ’1l 
no see me, and I’ll be satisfied.’ He burned 
the written sermon, and went into his pulpit 
with a heart filled with the memory of his 
mother and a love for Jesus; and he 
preached one of those sermons that get not 
into print, but into lives forever and for- 
ever. 

This loyalty to Jesus marks Ian Mac- 
laren’s thought, and all our liberal religious 
thought. In his prose work, “The Mind of 
the Master,” he says: “When one reads the 
creed which was given by Jesus, and those 
which have been made by Christians, he 
cannot fail to detect an immense difference. 
... They all have a likeness to each other, 
and a family unlikeness to the Sermon on 
the Mount.... What must strike every 
person about Jesus’ sermon is that it is not 
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metaphysical, but ethical. What he lays 
stress upon are such points as these: the 
Fatherhood of God over the human family ; 
his perpetual and beneficent providence over 
all his children; the excellence of simple 
trust in God over the earthly care of this 
world; the obligation of God’s children to be 
like their Father in heaven ; the paramount 
importance of true and holy motives; the 
worthlessness of a merely formal righteous- 
ness ; forgiveness dependent on our forgiy- 
ing our neighbor; the fulfilling of the law 
of love; and the play of tender and passive 
virtues.”? 

Around the Sermon on the Mount gathers 
all the religious thought of this man who is 
touching the modern mind and heart. He 
almost grows monotonous — if such a thing 
be possible — in his repetitions of loyalty to 
this highest standard of religious thought. 
He puts his creed in a short form, full of 
Christ, full of tenderness, full of hope and 
sympathy, which runs thus: “I believe in 
the Fatherhood of God; I believe in the 
words of Jesus ; I believe in a clean heart ; 
I believe in the service of God ; I believe in 
the unworldly life ; I promise to trust God 
and follow Christ, to forgive my enemies, 
and to seek after the righteousness of God.” 
The religious papers of the sterner creeds 
tell us-that this is no ereed at all, that 
it is “worthless as a creed in honor of 
Christ.” 
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Nevertheless, it is around this creed, or 
one like it, that the hearts of men gather. 
It is this creed that is moulding men into 
gentler and nobler forms. It is this creed 
that is giving consolation in hours of sor- 
row. It is this creed that is putting new life 
_ into the Church and winning men’s adhesion 
to the Chureh. It is this creed that is mak- 
ing us see God in all noble men whose lives 
are given in work for their fellows. Such 
a creed compels us to honor the intellect, 
and also to give place to the heart. It is 
compelling us to judge God not so much by 
the laws of old Rome, or the common law 
of England as by the tender life he has 
himself planted in each human heart. 

In the parish of Drumtochty was one 
Lachlan Campbell —a Grand Inquisitor — 
whose opinion “ neither minister nor people 
could lightly disregard.” He stood for 
“sound doctrine,” and sound doctrine with 
him was the old Puritan kind. The minis- 
ter was a young man with a love in his 
heart for Christ and man and the great 
beautiful world about. At times he would 
give his people a sermon which he hoped 
might awaken in them a love for nature, 
might help them see God’s lessons of hope 
and comfort in the trees and skies. To 
Lachlan Campbell, in these sermons “there 
wass nothing right, for Iam not thinking 
that trees and leaves and stubble fields will 
save souls, and I did not hear about sin and 
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repentance and the work of Christ. It iss 
sound doctrine that we need, and a great 
peety you are not giving it.” “I am not 
liking his doctrine,” said the grand inquisi- 
tor, “and I wass thinking that some day 
there would be no original sin in the parish 
of Drumtochty.” 

When the minister undertook to preach 
about the higher criticism, Lachlan thought, 
“It iss not goot to meddle with Moses,” 
and he and the minister had a falling out. 
He was dreaded by the young people who 
came for examination in their Bible and 
catechism. Yet in that stern old Scot, 
wrapped in many hard crusts of Calvinism, 
was a true, warm heart; and the time came 
when it was revealed. His daughter Flora 
went astray, and left him, and went to the 
great city of London. Her father mourned 
for her, yet in obedience to his sense of duty 
he blotted her name out of the family Bible, 
and would have blotted it out of the church 
book. But the thought was brought home 
to him how it would do if God were to blot 
our names out of the book of life for our 
sins. His sorrow took off the husks which 
hid his heart, and in time the real, true man 
came forth. He came to learn that God 
was a God of merey and of plenteous re- 
demption, that like as a father pitieth his 
children so the Lord doth pity. When his 
daughter returned a penitent she found, not 
the cold Calvinist, but the Christlike Chris- 
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tian. And so warm was the old man’s wel- 
come that she said to a friend, “It iss a 
peety you hef not the Gaelic; it iss the 
best of all languages for loving. There are 
fifty words for ‘ darling,’ and my father would 
be calling me every one that night I came 
home.” 

In this same parish was one Marget 
Howe. She was the best woman in the 
parish, — so full of love and yet so full of 
honest common-sense. It was she who had 
helped Lachlan Campbell to ripen into real 
Christian faith and loye. Maclaren gives 
us a few glimpses into her life, and in them 
we see the new and loving theology which is 
replacing that of the days gone. She had a 
son, George by name. He was “a lad o’ 
pairts;”’ the dominie was proud of him; he 
was sent to the University of Edinburgh, 
where he gained honors; he was destined 
for the ministry, and was made ready for it. 
All was fair of promise; for honors had 
fallen thick and fast on the young man from 
Drumtochty. But a wise and good God 
planned otherwise. The young man came 
home to die. One day he was sitting, 
wrapped in his plaid, outside beside the 
brier bush. His mother was in the parlor 
with one of those good-hearted but wrong- 
headed neighbors who come to comfort 
those who are beyond them. This neigh- 
bor, Kristy Stewart, would warn Mrs. Howe 
with the consoling thought that “it’s an 
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awtfw’ lesson, Marget, no to mak’ idols o’ our 
bairns, for that’s naethin’ else than provok- 
in’ the Almichty.” Marget Howe knew 
God better than that, and so replied : .“ Did 
ye say the Almichty ? I’m thinkin’ that’s 
ower grand a name for your God, Kristy. 
What wud ye think o’ a faither that brocht 
hame some bonnie thing frae the fair for 
ane o’ his bairns, and when the puir bairn 
wes pleased wi’ it, tore it oot o’ his hand and 
flung it into the fire? Eh, woman, he wud 
be a meeserable, cankered, jealous body. 
Kristy, wumman, when the Almichty sees a 
mither bound up in her laddie, I tell ye he 
is sair pleased in his heaven, for mind ye 
hoo he loved his ain son, Besides, a’m 
judgin’ that nane of us can love anither — 
withoot lovin* Him.’’ The son heard all 
this conversation, though the mother did 
not intend he should. And when she saw 
that the window was open, she said, — 

“T didna ken.” 

‘“‘ Never mind, mither, there ’s nae secrets 
atween us; and it gar’d my heart leap to 
hear ye speak up like yon for God.” 

Then he told her where and how he got 
his first real idea of a good God. He asked 
her if she did not remember the night, when 
he was a boy, he called to her in fright; for 
he could not sleep, so terrified was he by a 
sermon he had heard on hell. 

“Ye hae na forgotten, mither, the fricht 
that was on me that nicht?” 
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“ Never,” said Marget; ‘‘ and never can.” 

“Ye asked me, ‘Am I a guid mother 
tae ye?’ And when I could do naethin’ 
but hold, ye said, ‘Be sure God maun be a 
hantle kinder.’. The truth came to me as 
with a flicker, and I cuddled down into my 
bed, and fell asleep in His love as in my 
mother’s arms.” 

In our liberal and modern theology we 
mark the triumph of the pure and noble 
heart. It sees in God, not less than the ten- 
derest human love, but infinitely more. And 
well does Maclaren make “the Fatherhood 
of God the final idea of God.” “ One,” says 
he, “is aghast to discover that the doctrine 
which Jesus put in the fore-front of his 
teachings, and labored at with such earnest- 
ness, did not leave a trace on the dominant 
theology of the early Church.” But now 
this doctrine is coming to the front place, 
and coming to inspire, to cheer, to give 
hope, to lighten the burdens of life here, 
and to shed floods of light upon the world 
to come. 

Among the very best of Maclaren’s essays 
in his book, “The Mind of the Master,” is 
one on the “Sovereignty of Character.” In 
this he says that “there is nothing in which 
we differ so hopelessly as creed, nothing 
on which we agree so utterly as character. 
Impanel twenty men of clean conscience and 
average intelligence, and ask them to try 
some person by his opinions, and they may 
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as well be discharged at once. ... Ask 
them to bring in the standard of conduct, 
and they will bring in a verdict in five 
minutes. ... Just as he approximates to 
the Beatitudes they will pronounce the man 
good; just as he diverges they will declare 
him less than good.” 

This truth is emphasized in the very best 
story Maclaren has yet written. It is a 
short story of five chapters, and about a 
doctor of the old school. The theologians 
of a school which is fast passing away ob- 
ject to this story and condemn it as a sugar- 
coated pill calculated to deceive and ruin 
people. But its beauty, pathos, and truth- 
fulness win our hearts and minds. And we 
accept the testimony of the hearts which 
God himself has made rather than of the 
creeds which metaphysically demented men 
have made. The name of this old practi- 
tioner was William MacLure,— no man of 
smooth words, of finest manners, no great 
professor of religion; nor was he as steady 
in church-going as he himself admits he 
ought to have been. The brightest woman 
of the parish said of him that he was a kind 
heart, “though o’ course he has faults like 
us a’, an’ he disna tribble the kirk often.” 
His one enemy in the parish found fault 
with him, on the same line, that ‘it was a 
peety he didna mak’ mair profession 0’ relig- 
ion.” But no man in the parish was less 
appreciative of the noble qualities of the 
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doctor than was he himself. When dying, 
with his friend Drumsheugh by his bedside, 
he summed himself up: — 

“Tt wesna easy for me tae get tae kirk, 
but a’ cud hae managed wi’ a stretch, an’ a’ 
used langidge a’ sudna, an’ a’ micht hae 
been gentler, an’ no been so short in temper. 
A’ see 't a’ noo.” 

But this was not the estimate put upon 
his life and work by the people who knew 
him. He was the only man in the parish 
who did not know “that he’d githered mair 
luve than any man in the Glen.” The peo- 
ple whose diseases he had healed, whose 
children, wives, and husbands he had res- 
cued from death, looked on him as the one 
who “had a share in a’ body’s grief, an’ car- 
ried the heaviest wecht in a’ the Glen.” 

The prayers of people and minister to- 
gether went up for “the beloved physician,” 
that God might “wonderfully bless his 
skill.” 

Now, what is objected to by the stricter 
sort is not that Maclaren praises this man 
of medicine, but that he should give him a 
place in the land of the blessed. Those of 
the stricter way hold that only through 
Jesus Christ, who died and bore our sins 
on the cross, have we any claim on God for 
merey. Good works and kind deeds must 
not open bliss hereafter. Now this story 
of the new theology not only praises the 

old doctor for his deeds of love and sym- 
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pathy, but takes us to his death-bed and 
makes us see the gates beyond open to 
their full width to welcome this rough man 
of the Scottish glen to the full bliss of 
God’s “ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant.” With Drumsheugh, his friend, we sit 
by the bed of this dying Good Samaritan. 
He asks Drumsheugh to read him a bit out 
of his mother’s Bible. Drumsheugh takes 
the Bible and says he ’l] read a word his own 
mother used to like, — “ In my Father’s house 
are many mansions’’; but the doctor stops 
him. “It’s a bonnie word, an’ yer mither 
wes a sanct; but it’s no for the like o’ me. 
It’s ower gude; a’ daurna tak it. Shut the 
buik an’ let it open itsel, an’ ye ’ll get a bit 
a’ve been readin’ every nicht the laist 
month.” The book opened to the parable 
of the publican and the Pharisee, which 
Drumsheugh read. The words, “And the 
publican, standing afar off, would not lift up 
so much as his eyes to heaven, but smote 
his breast saying, God be merciful to me a 
sinner,” pleased the doctor. 
“'That micht hae been written for me.” 
Then follows a prayer that gives our 
modern theology, our new faith in God, 
our new, fuller love for him and our strong 
confidence in his love for us. The doctor 
asked Drumsheugh to pray, which he did. 
“ Almichty God . .. dinna be hard on 
_Weelum MacLure, for he’s no been hard 
wi ony body in Drumtochty. . . . Be kind 
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tae him as he’s been tae us a’ for forty 
year ... We’re a’ sinners afore Thee .. . 
Forgive him what he’s dune wrang, an’ 
dinna cuist it up to him . . . Mind the fouk 
he’s helpit.. . . the weemen an’ bairnes... 
an’ gie him a welcome hame, for he’s sair 
needin’t after a’ his wark. . . . Amen.” 
Thinking of his patients and of his work, 
thinking of his mother and his boyhood, he 
passed away. This man would be excluded 
from heayen by the old theology. And, in- 
deed, the many comments by some of the 
church papers of our day do exclude him 
from a world of hope and of love beyond. 
The older thought, born of some of Paul’s 
rabbinical sayings, of St. Augustine’s “Con- 
fessions”’ which are saturated with the stern 
spirit of Roman law, of Calvin, who thought 
most of man as a sinner rather than as a 
child of God, — this old theology condemns 
such a picture as that given us in this story 
of the doctor as irreligious and harmful. 
There is no thought of atonement in it, no 
redeeming blood of Christ, no scheme of 
salvation. But it is filled with the spirit of 
the Good Samaritan, filled with the spirit 
of Christ, filled with the love of a Heavenly 
Father. We thank God for this new light 
and life. We rejoice in it. We bring our 
tribute of tears to the old doctor’s death 
bed; and we feel that the man who finds no 
room in heaven for such as this man, who 
did his best for “the puir bodies” of our suf- 
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fering humanity, will find little room there 
for himself. 

It is when one pale some of the older 
books, older sermons, and older religious 
stories alongside these stories of Maclaren’s 
that we see the blessed change which has 
come over our religious thought. ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” a wonderful book, gives us one 
phase of religion,— the old Puritan phase ; 
these stories of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush” give us another,— the new Christian 
phase. It is a great change; and thank 
God for that change! 
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WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 


For the purpose of rendering, if I may, some lit- 
tle assistance to the large number of persons all 
about us, who are asking the above question, as well 
as with the hope, possibly, of stirring up others still, 
who have not yet done so, to inquire, I have pre- 
pared the following brief summary of information 
regarding the principles and positions of Unitarians. 

FREEDOM OF INQUIRY IN RELIGION.—We be- 


lieve that the same God who is the author of religion, — 


is also the author of reason; that there is no other 
way in which truth can possibly be separated from 
error in religion except by investigation and the use 
of reason; and therefore, that it is of the highest 
importance that there should be everywhere the 
freest and fullest inquiry with reference to religious 
things,—in this inquiry every man being permitted 
to stand upon his own feet, and to judge for himself, 
subject to no dictation or pressure from councils, 
synods,conferences, presbyteries, creeds,catechisms, 
fathers of the church, doctors of the church, or 
preachers. 

No CREED —We have no creed, that is, no au- 
thoritative statement of beliefs which persons are 
required to subscribe to; first, because we believe to 
the fullest extent in liberty of thought, and would do 
nothing to check it; secondly, because, in the very 
nature of tke case, itis impossible for any two per- 
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sons to see truth exactly alike, and therefore a creed 
made by one man for another must be more or less 
inadequate if not false; thirdly, because if we hada 
creed fitted to our wants to-day, we should either 
have to stop growing in knowledge and insight or 
else get a new one to-morrow; fourthly, because 
neither Jesus nor the Apostles taught any, nor did 
the early church possess any; fifthly, because history 
gives unmistakable proof that creeds and authorita- 
tive statements of doctrine have always tended to 
tear the Christian church to pieces, to multiply sects, 
to suggest and foster persecutions, and to hinder 
progress. 

SOMETHING BETTER.—But while we have no 
creed or fixed statement of doctrine which we pre- 
scribe as a condition of Christian fellowship, we do 
have a great, central principle, and a few great, sim- 
ple, central faiths. Our central principleis this: the 
necessary harmony of true religion with reason, or 
the supreme authority of reason and moral con- 
sciousness in the search after religious truth. From 
this fundamental principle, everywhere held to 
among us, has resulted an essential agreement as to 
the general, fundamental faiths upon which our 
movement builds—an agreement probably quite as 
great as can be found in churches which have 


_ authoritative creeds. 


Gop.—We believe God to be one, not three or 
more; an intelligent First Cause, not an ultimate 
blind force; beyond our utmost thought powerful, 
wise, holy, just, good, not malignant, or indifferent, 
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or in any way imperfect; the embodiment of all, and 
more than all, that we ean possibly mean by that 
name which Jesus taught us to call him, ‘‘ our Fath- 
er,” and hence one who can never cease to love and 
care for all his children, in this world or any other. 

INSPIRATION.—We believe that inspiration is 
not something which can be locked up in writing, or 
confined to any age or people; but that now, to-day, 
and here with us, just as truly as 2,000 or 3,000 
year ago and in Palestine, the Infinite Spirit of Wis- 
dom, Truth, Beauty and Love, waits to come with its 
inspiration into every receptive mind. 

REVELATION.—We believe that revelation is 
progressive, not stationary; that it is of all times, 
countries and races, not of the remote past or of a 
single people only; that it comes through many 
channels, including nature, history and the mind of ~ 
man, not through any single channel alone, or in any 
mirculous way; that, so far from revelation being 
confined to one book, all moral and spiritual truth 
known to man belongs to it; that as a race we are 
now standing only in the morning dawn of revela- 
tion, not in its evening twilight. 

THE BIBLE.—We believe that the Bible is the 
greatest, the most influential, the most important, 
the noblest depository of this revelation that has 
come down to us from the past, and is therefore to 
be prized by us as the most precious and sacred of 
books; though not as the only sacred book of the 
world, nor by any means an infallible book. 

JESUS.—Accepting the Bible teaching that all 
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men are “sons of God,’ we yet believe that Jesus, - 
by reason of the exceptional purity and perfectness 
of his character, was pre-eminently what the New 
Testament in a number of places calls him, the son 
of God. We believe him to have been divine, but 
not Deity—as we believe that humanity, in the de- 
gree of its perfection is everywhere divine. We 
teach tender love and earnest reverence toward him, 
but we do not worship him, because, among other 
reasons, he himself, both» by word and example, 
taught us to worship only God—his Father and ours. 

COMING TO JEsUS.—While we believe that no 
words in our day are more often used among certain 
large classes of religious people, in a sense which 
has in it no sense, but is mere sentimentalism and 
cant, we at the same time most sincerely believe in 
areal coming to Jesus;—that is, a coming (through 
study and reflection and effort) to a constantly more 
and more perfect imitation of, or conformity to, his 
pure and exalted spirit and life. 

BELIEVING IN JESuS.—Believing in Jesus we 
do not understand to consist in believing any specu- 
lative theological doctrines about him,—as his in- 
earnation, his deity, his atonement, his relation to 
a trinity. True believing in Jesus we understand 
to consist in believing in him,—in what he was and 


did, in the kind of life he lived and character he ex- 


hibited ; insuch love to God and man, such devotion 


. to truth and duty, such beautiful self-sacrifice, such 


patience and gentleness, such bravery and fidelity, 
as he everywhere taught and exemplified. 


B Unitarian Belief. 

FOLLOWING CHRIST.—We believe that the truest 
following of Christ is to go about doing good. 

CONVERSION.—The word “convert” means ‘to 
turn,” or ‘‘ to turn about.” Inasmuch, therefore, as - 
all men, being imperfect, are liable to commit errors, 
and fall to walking in ways that are not right, we 
believe that all men have need to be converted, not 
once but again and again. 

THE NEW BiRTH.—We believe that to be born 
again, and to continue to be born again, into new 
and perpetually new, into finer and higher and for- 
evermore finer and higher spiritual life, is what 
Jesus taught to be the law of our being, and the de- | 
sign of the Creator for all men. 

SALVATION.—We believe in salvation by charac- 
ter, not salvation by purchase or transfer ; and that 
Jesus saves men solely by helping them to become 
better, not by vicariously atoning for their sins. 

The whole idea, in all its forms, that God, before 
he can or will pardon men’s sins, must have some 
third party to make him willing, or some sort of 
“plan” or ‘“scheme,’? whereby he becomes able to 
pardon, we utterly reject. We believe that God’s 
paternity is real, and not a mere pretense of patern- 
ity, and therefore that the moment any human child 
of his manifests sincere penitence and seeks forgive- 
ness of his sin, God freely and joyfully forgives— 
without any thought, ever, of requiring first the suf- 
fering of an innocent person in the place of the 
guilty. In our reading of the Parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son—that part of the teaching of Jesus in which © 
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he illustrates most fully God’s dealing with his er- 
ring children—we find the father represented as 
running to meet the penitent son ‘‘ while he was yet 
a great way off’’; and we do not find even a hint 
that the elder brother, who had not sinned, was 
required first to make an “atonement” for the 
younger, or to ‘‘intercede”’ for him, or to “ satisfy 
justice,” or to “ propitiate’’ the father, or do any- 
thing in any way to promote the father’s willingness 
or ability to forgive. 

THE GUILT OF THE RACE FOR ADAM’S TRANS- 
GRESSION.—We believe that nobody can be guilty 
for anybody’s sin but his own. 

GOOD AND Eviu.—We believe that the world is 
not fallen, but incomplete ; and that, in the nature 
of things, evil is transient and good eternal. 

HUMAN NATURE.—We believe that human na- 
ture is imperfect but not inherently bad ; that it has 
been wisely appointed to man to rise by slow de- 
' grees and long and even painful effort out of low 
conditions into conditions ever higher and better, 
and not that we are the degenerate descendants of 
pure and perfect ancestors in some remote past. 
We believe that the race as a whole occupies a high- 
er plane to-day than ever before, and that this 
progress of the past gives us ground for faith ina 
greatly increased progress in the future. 

RETRIBUTION.—We believe that no wrong-doing 
will go unpunished, and no right-doing unrewarded; 
that all punishment for sin is natural, not arbi- 
trary, reformatory in its aim, not vindictive, and 
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therefore cannot, in the nature of things, be ever. 
lasting. : 

HEAVEN AND HELuL.—The doctrine of an eternal 
hell we unqualifiedly reject, as the foulest imputa- 
tion upon the character of God possible to be con- 
ceived, and as something which would render hap- 
piness in heaven itself impossible, since no beings 
whose hearts were not stone, could be happy any- 
where knowing that half the human family, inelu- 
ding many of their own loved ones, were in tor- 
ments. Instead of such a dark and God-dishonor- 
ing doctrine, we believe that the future existence 
will be one ruled by Eternal Justice and Love, that 
he whom in this world we call “ our Father,” will be 
no less a Father to all his human children in the 
world to come, and that that world will be so planned 
as not only to bring eternal good to all who have 
done well here, but also to offer eternal hope to such 
as have done ill here. 

FAITH AND WORKS.—We believe in faith :— 
faith in God, faith in man, faith in truth, faith in 
duty; and that all these faiths are ‘‘ saving faiths.” 
We believe in works :—that the more good works a 
man does, so that his motives be good, the better 
pleasing to heaven is his life ; and that no salvation 
of any worth ever comes to any human being except 
through faithful and earnest work. 

WorRSHIP, LOVE AND SERVICE OF GOD.—We 
believe that man is as much made to worship as to 
think; but, that perfect worship of God includes 
reverence for everything high and‘pure in humanity; 
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that perfect love of God includes love to all God’s 
children; that he best serves God who is most use- 
ful, and who obeys best every law of his being— 
physical, intellectual, moral, spiritual. 

CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.—We believe that the 
true basis of church membership and all Christian 
fellowship, is not an intellectual belief of formulated 
creeds or articles of faith, but a sincere desire to 
unite for a common purpose of Christian worship, 
moral culture and human helpfulness. 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION.—We believe that 
science and religion, having the same author, can 
never, by any possibility be antagonistic ; but that 
true religion is scientific and true science is re- 
ligious. We cheerfully acknowledge that science 
has already been of incalculable service to religion, 
in helping to rid it of many degrading and hurtful 
superstitions and errors ; and we bid all scientific 
investigators a most sincere god-speed in any and 
eyery investigation which can throw light upon any 
of the great religious questions of the time. 

FELLOWSHIP OF RELIGIONS.—While we be- 
lieve that Christianity is the highest and best relig- 
ion of the world, we believe also that the other 
great religions of mankind have in them much that 
is true and of God ; and that God, instead of having 
arbitrarily chosen out one single people and made 
it the sole channel of his communication with 
the race, leaving the rest in midnight darkness, 
‘thas not left himself without witness’ among any 
people, and that ‘in every nation he that feareth 
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God and worketh righteousness (aecording to the 
best light he has) is accepted with Ged.” 

THE ABOVE.—The above, while not a creed, or 
authoritative statement, or one binding upon any but 
the writer, is yet believed to be in essential harmony 
with what is commonly held and taught as funda- 
mental among Unitarians; as it is also believed to 
be in essential harmony with reason, science, the 
best scholarship and thought of the age, and the. 
teachings of Jesus. 


Some Leading Points of Unitarian Belief, 
with Scripture References. 


1. One God, and only one, the Father, a Spirit, 
the only proper object of worship; in contradistine- 
tion from a trinity, and worship of Jesus or of the 
Virgin Mary. Matt. vi.9; Mark xii. 29; Jno. iv. 24; 
xvii. 3; xx.17; Eph. iv. 6; 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

2. Jesus not God the Son, but the son of God 
(his sonship consisting in moral god-likeness, many 
others besides him being called in Scripture “‘sons 
of God”); not Deity but divine (all humanity being 
the *‘ offspring of God,” and therefore, in the degree 
of its perfection, divine). Matt. xvi.16; Acts ix. 20; 
Acts xvif. 29; 1 Jno. i/i.1,2, Hosea i. 10; Matt. v. 9; 
Gen. i. 27; James iii, 9. 

3. Human nature not inherently evil (or, as the 
creeds of at least two of our great Christian denom- 
inations say, **dead in sin, wholly defiled in all the 
faculties and parts of soul and body, and therefore 
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bound over to the wrath of God’’), but, created “in 
the image of God,” and even in its lowest estate con- 
taining much that is beautiful, noble and well-pleas- 
ing to God. Gen. i. 26, 27; Rom. ii. 14, 15; Mark x. 14, 
15; Luke vii. 1-9 and 36-48. 

4, God’s love universal and everlasting, extend- 
ing as much to the next world as to this; all punish- 
ment remedial and disciplinary; all men finally to 
be saved. Is. xlix. 15; Jer. xxxi.3; Ps. exxxvi, 1; 
Matt. xviii. 14; Col. i. 20; Heb. xii. 5-10; 1 Cor, xv. 
22-28; Luke xy. 20-24. 

5. The Bible the niost important and sacred of 
books, but not to be accepted as infallible, because in 
some of its parts opposed to the teachings of science, 
the best conscience and reason of our time and the 
teachings of Jesus. Matt, v. 33-44. Compare Matt. 
y. 44 with Ps. cix., with Deut. xix.13-21, with Josh. xi. 
6-23, and with 1 Sam. xv. 2-11. Joshua x. 12-13; Jonah 
i. 17, and ii, 10. 

6. Conscience sacred; inquiry to be full and free. 
Luke xii. 64-57; Rom. xiv. 1-5; 1Cor. x. 15; 1 Thess. 
v. 21. 

7. Man’s whole duty included in love to God and 
love toman. Mark xii. 29-33; Rom. xiii, 8-10. 


Representatives of American 
Unitarianism. 


For the benefit of any who may not have had 
their attention called to the great prominence that. 
Unitarians are coming to have in the best Litera- 
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ture, Scholarship, Thought, Reform, Statesmanship 

and Religious Teaching of the times, a partial list is 

given below of eminent American Unitarians : 
RELIGIOUS TEACHERS. 

William E. Channing, Andrew P, Peabody, 


Theodore Parker, Thomas Hill, 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, Cyrus A. Bartol, 
George R. Noyes, James Freeman’ Clarke, 
Orville Dewey, William R. Alger, 
Thomas Starr King, — J. Savage, 
Henry W. Bellows, Wm, H. Furness, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Brooke Herford, 
Frederick H. Hedge, Robert Collyer. 
POETS. 
Henry W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier 
William Cullen Bryant, Mh re Poca Quaker), 
James Russell Lowell, Bayard Ti Ls do 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, John W.C adwick, 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 
HISTORIANS. 
George Bancroft, Richard Hildreth, 


John Lothrop Motley, Francis Parkman, 
William HF. Prescott, Jared Sparks, 


LITERARY MEN, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, David A. Wasson, 


Edwin P. Whipple, John Weiss, 
James T. Field, Thomas W. Higginson, 
Henry D. Thoreau, Charles Sprague, 
George Ripley, O. B. Frothingham, 
Bret Harte, Edward Bverett Hale. 
LITERARY WOMEN. 

dia Maria Child, Lucretia Mott 

argaret Fuller, (Unitarian peas 
Louisa May Alcott, Maria Mitchell, 
Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore. 
PHILANTHROPISTS, EDUCATORS AND SCIENTISTS. 
Samuel G. Howe, President O. W.. Eliot 
Abbott Lawrence, (of Harvard Univer: es 
Peter Cooper, Chancellor Wm. G. B 


Dorothea Dix, : David Starr Jordan, 
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Joseph Tuckerman, Prof. Ezra Abbot, 
Henry Berg, Nathaniel Bowditch, 
Horace Mann, Louis Agassiz, 


STATESMEN AND PUBLIC MEN. 


President John Adams, Daniel Webster, 
President John Q,. Adams, Josiah Quincy, 


President Fillmore, Charles Sumner, 
President Jefferson, John C. Calhoun, 
Benjamin Franklin, Charles Francis Adams, 
Chief Justice Marshall, Gov. John A. Andrew, 
Edward Everett, U.S. Supreme Judges 
Harrison Gray Otis, Wayne and Mitler, 
Judge Joseph Story, Dorman B, Baton. 


Geo. William Curtis. Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, 
Hon. John D, Long, Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 
This list does not claim to be absolutely accurate, 
yet itis very nearly so. It falls below rather than 
exceeds the truth. Indeed another longer Jist, of 
names nearly as eminent, could easily be made. 
It would also be casy to make out a list nearly 
or quite as striking of eminent Unitarians of 
England and other European countries. 

We have not included the names of eminent 
Oniversalists, though Universalists are Unitarians, 
as are Hicksite Friends, and most of that large re 
ligious body in this country known as * Christians.” 
The Progressive Jews are also essentially with us, 
as well as an ever increasing number of the more 
liberal thinkers in all the orthodox denominations. 
The Broad Church party in the English Church, and 
in the American Episcopal Church, and the New 
Theology men in the Congregational body, are a long 
way on the road toward Unitarianism; while the 
religious teachings of such liberal independents as 
Rev. David Swing. Dr. H. W. Thomas and Henry 
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Ward Beecher are essentially ours except in name. 

New England is the part of the United States 
where organized Unitarianism most prevails. The 
city of Boston has 29 Unitarian churches, Yet the 
real influence of Unitarianism is nowhere, not even 
in Boston, to be measured by the number of its 
churches. Unitarian views are spreading in every 
direction—among the educated and thinking classes, 
among the common people, into the orthodox bodies. 
Dean Stanley, shortly before he died, expressed the 
conviction that the Liberal Theology will be the pre 
vailing theology of the twentieth or the twenty-first 
century. 

The American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
street, Boston, is the leading organization of the de- 
nomination in this country. Any person desiring 
information, books or tracts on Unitarian subjects, 
can obtain the same by applying to that address. 


Benjamin Franklin and Unitarianism. 


Benjamin Franklin, one of the greatest and 
most judicial minds that America has produced, 
left behind him this creed, as the result of his life- 
long study and reflection:—I believe in one God, 
the Creator of the Universe ; that he governs it by 
his providence ; that the most acceptable service we 
render to him is doing good to his other children ; 
that the soul of man is immortal and willbe treated 
with justice in another life respecting its conductin 
this. These I take to be the fundamental points in 
all sound religion. As to Jesus of Nazareth, I think 
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his system and his religion, as he left them to us, 
the best that the world ever saw, or is likely to see; 
but I apprehend they have received various corrupt- 
ing changes; and, I have, with most of the present 
dissenters of England, some doubts of his Divinity.” 

This statement of belief, embracing the ripest 
conclusions of perhaps the greatest mind of the New 
World, constitutes, as will be seen, a correct, con- 
densed statement of the doctrines commonly held 
by Unitarians. 


President Adams and Unitarianism. 

Says Charles’ Francis Adams, writing of his 
grandfather, John Adams :—*‘ He deyoted himself to 
avery elaborate examination of the religions of all 
ages and nations, the result of which he committed 
to paper. The issue of lt was the formation of his 
the ological opinions very much in the mould adopted 
by the Unitarians of New England. Rejecting the 
prominent doctrines of Calvyinism,—the Trinity, the 
Atonement, and Election,—he was content to settle 
down upon the Sermon on the Mount as a perfect 
code. In this faith he lived with uninterrupted 
serenity, and in it he died with perfect resignation.” 

The Sermon on the Mount, so rational, so uni- 
versal in its application, our most complete state- 
ment of Jesus’ teachings,—but containing, be it no- 
ticed, no intimation of his Deity, the Trinity, 
the Fall of the Race in Adam, the Atonement, the 
Infallibility of the Bible, (except to deny it—see 
Matt. v. 33-44), Election, or any other of the dis- 
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tinctive, leading doctrines of ‘Orthodoxy ’’—this 
sublime and wonderful Sermon of Jesus, has never 
been by any people so persistently set forth and 
urged as a sufficient religious code, as it has been 
by Unitarians during their entire history. 


Abraham Lincoln and Unitarianism. 


Says the author of ‘‘Six Months at the White 
House,” with reference to the religious creed of 
President Lincoln :—“ The conversation turned upon 
religious subjects, and Mr. Lincoln made this im- 
pressive remark: ‘I have never united myself to any 
church, because I have found difficulty in giving my 
assent, without mental reservation, to the long, com- 
plicated statements of Christian doctrine which 
characterize their Articles of Belief and Confessions 
of Faith. When any church will inscribe over its 
altar, as its sole qualification for membership, the 
Savior’s condensed statement of the substance of 
both Law and Gospel, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,” that 
church will I join with all my heart and with all my 
soul.’ ” 

Had President Lincoln only known it, there is 
one Christian church which does “‘inscribe over its 
altar, as its sole qualification for membership,” ex- 
actly this sublime injunction of Jesus. 

Longer tracts on many subjects may be had free 


by addressing the American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Foreword 


Unitarian Association, consisting of John F. 

Moors, Grindall Reynolds, and Francis B. 
Hornbrooke, prepared and printed a pamphlet on 
“The Organization of Parishes and Churches.” In 
the Annual Report of the Association in May, 
1900, it was pointed out that this pamphlet was 
both out of date and out of print, and that there was 
a rational demand for a carefuily prepared manual 
for the facilitating of the organization of new 
churches on the principles of our order, and for 
the guidance of ministers and parish committees 
in the conduct of the administrative affairs of our 
existing churches. In accordance with this sugges- 
tion, the Directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, at a meeting held June 12, 1900, 


[c January, 1886, a committee of the American 


Voted, That the recommendation of the Secretary for the 
appointment of a committee to prepare a manual on methods of 
church organization is hereby indorsed, and the President is re- 
quested to appoint such a committee. 


The following persons were accordingly appointed 
as this Committee,— John P. Forbes, Roland W. 
Boyden, George H. Badger, Clara B. Beatley, 
Florence Everett, with the President of the Asso- 
ciation as Chairman. 

The handbook prepared by this Committee is 
issued to promote an intelligent appreciation of the 
principles and methods which have been found 
helpful in the experience of our religious fellowship, 
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Foreword 


and in the hope that the suggestions offered may be 
helpful to those who are engaged in the work of 
organizing or administering our free churches. 
While the recommendations set forth in this hand- 
book are primarily directed to the needs of new 
churches, it is hoped that the older churches will 
also find useful suggestions for the conduct of their 
work, and that by the more general adoption of the 
principles here set forth our methods of administra- 
tion and our ways of ordering the worship of our 
churches may be harmonized and unified, and our 
churches brought into closer and more sympathetic 
fellowship. 

The Committee does not assume that the adop- 
tion of its recommendations will create opportuni- 
ties or powers. The endeavors of a working church 
are not mechanical, but inspirational. The Com- 
mittee seeks simply to help churches to utilize the 
forces that are assumed to already exist in the pur- 
poses and hopes of ministers and people, to show 
our fellow-believers who long to advance the king- 
dom of God what they can do and how they can do 
it,— in a word, to point out some ways in which the 
latent power in the Unitarian movement can be 
organized and expressed. No mere machine meth- 
ods are here proposed. The ways of working in 
our free churches must obviously be flexible, and 
must vary according to local needs and conditions ; 
but the ways of working should never be loose and 
haphazard. 

With one exception the methods of co-operative 
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life and service recommended by the Committee 
have been abundantly tested in the experience of 
our fellowship. ‘They are in complete operation in 
a few existing churches and partially adopted by 
nearly all. They are in no sense experimental. 
Experience has proved that, other things being 
equal, the churches are strong and fruitful in pro- 
portion to the measure of their use of the channels 
of organized life which are described, not originated, 
in this handbook. 

The one recommendation which has not yet been 
sufficiently tested by experience relates to the or- 
ganization of the church. From the Congregational 
inheritance of our churches we have derived a 
complicated and ineffective plan of organization for 
our societies. _ The people of our older churches 
are gathered into several distinct bodies, each body 
making its own rules, choosing its own officers, 
managing its own operations, without adequate 
sense of common work and purpose, without unity 
of plan, and sometimes even without harmony. The 
parish is usually a purely business body, owning the 
real estate and managing the money matters. The 
church is usually a small and inactive body, and in 
_many cases is practically extinct. The Committee 
believes that this traditional system, if it can be 
called a system, is discredited : it should never be re- 
produced in new churches, and, where it exists in old 
churches, it should be gradually modified until a 
simpler and more efficient form of organization can 
be substituted. A single inclusive organization of 
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all who -are interested in the objects of the church, 
and who wish to co-operate with others to promote 
these objects, will truly express our free Congrega- 
tional ideals, quicken the sense of unity, provide 
against friction and for adequate oversight of all 
departments of the church work, and give each 
member an equal privilege and duty in the church 
life. While, then, in most of the recommendations 
offered by the Committee, alternative methods or 
plans are suggested, in this primary matter, there is, 
in the judgment of the Committee, but one course 
of action which is just, wise, inclusive, and efficient. 
The work of the Committee has been submitted 
to careful and repeated revision. A number of wise 
and experienced fellow-workers have offered their 
criticisms and suggestions, and now permit the 
handbook to be published with their general ap- 
proval and recommendation to the churches for 
practical use. Among the friends who have thus 
aided the committee are Rev. Francis G. Peabody, 
D.D., of Harvard University; Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, President of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society ; Rev. Daniel W. Morehouse, Secretary of 
the National Conference; Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
Chairman of the Council of the National Conference ; 
Rev. F. C. Southworth, Secretary of the Western 
Conference; Rev. George Batchelor, editor of the 
Christian Register; Mrs. B. Ward Dix, President 
of the National Alliance; ‘and Miss R. D. Homer, 

Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union. 
S, Ay) Bi 
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The Congregational Inheritance of 
Unitarian Churches 


A Congregational church is a church governed by 
its own congregation, In the administration of its 
affairs, both ecclesiastical and secular, it is indepen- 
dent of diocese, synod, or presbytery, and also of all 
other congregations. Whenever a number of peo- 
ple meet together without external dictation, and 
express a common religious purpose, adopt articles 
of fellowship and a statement of faith, that group 
constitutes of itself a Congregational church. It 
chooses its own officers, determines its own order 
of worship, and selects its own minister. 

For the sake of a wider fellowship and a greater 
usefulness a number of Congregational churches 
may unite in Associations or Conferences. In this 
way the interests of a common cause are furthered 
through wise and effective co-operation. But such 
organizations have no power to control the action 
of any church in the administration of its own 
affairs. 

The word “ Congregational” stands, then, not for 
a statement of theological belief, but for a form of 
church government. There are Trinitarian and 
Unitarian Congregational churches, there are Baptist 
and Universalist Congregational churches. By a 
rule of custom, Trinitarian churches that have 
adopted both the Congregational form of govern- 
ment and the fundamental doctrines of Evangelical 
faith, are spoken of, in distinction from other relig- 
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ious bodies, as Congregational churches ; but they 
possess no exclusive right to the name. 

The churches of the Unitarian order are strictly 
Congregational churches. They inherit not only 
the forward-looking spirit, but the traditions, habits, 
and, in many cases, the names, organization, and 
properties of the original Congregational churches. 
As the direct and legitimate heirs of the founders 
of the Congregational system, they, almost alone 
among Christian churches, hold to the democratic 
principle of self-government in its purity and in- 
tegrity. 

When the Pilgrims came to Plymouth in New 
England, and on the hill facing the sea laid the 
foundations, both civil and religious, of our republic, 
they established, at the very beginning of religious 
history in New England, the principle of govern- 
ment by the congregation. This principle was fol- 
lowed by the Puritans at Salem and Boston. The 
Pilgrim Covenant, formed at Scrooby in 1602, de- 
clares that these people, “‘as ye Lord’s free people, 
joyned themselves (by a covenant of the Lord) into 
a church estate, in ye fellowship of ye gospell, to 
walk in all his wayes, made known or to be made 
known unto them, according to their best endeavors, 
whatsoever it should cost them, the Lord assisting 
them.” 

The Covenant of the First Church in Salem, 
adopted in 1629, reads, “ We covenant with the 
Lord and with one another, and do bind ourselves 
in the presence of God to walk together in all His 
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ways, according as He is pleased to reveal Himself 
unto us in His Blessed Word of Truth.” 

The Covenant of the First Church in Boston, es- 
tablished in 1630, is as follows: ‘ We, whose 
names are hereunder written, . . . do hereby solemnly 
and religiously (as in his most holy presence) 
promise and bind ourselves to walk in all our ways 
according to the rule of the gospel and in all sincere 
conformity to his holy ordinances, and in mutual 
love and respect each to other, so near as God shall 
give us grace.” 

These covenants are still retained by these three 
churches, though these churches, together with the 
majority of the Massachusetts churches founded in 
the seventeenth century, now acknowledge a Uni- 
tarian faith and fellowship. They became Unitarian 
through the natural and inevitable tendencies of their 
own free and progressive system of government. 

Congregationalism is identified with all the great 
features of our National life. It has stimulated in- 
dependent thought, actively promoted civil liberty 
and the practice of self-government. The spirit 
that led to the establishment of churches governed 
by the congregation led to the establishment of the 
New England town meeting, and finally to the 
democratic system of National government under 
which we live. A democratic church in a free 
state, which tolerates all other forms of religious 
faith and polity, relies for its wise conduct and per- 
manent development upon the sound and wide- 
spread education of the people, and particularly 
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upon a. highly trained ministry. By the inevitable 
tendencies of its fundamental principles, Congrega- 
tionalism has therefore contributed more than any 
other polity to the growth of toleration in religion 
and to the upbuilding of popular education. The 
great common school system we enjoy is largely a 
product of the spirit of New England Congrega- 
tionalism ; and Congregationalists have been fore- 
most in America in founding colleges, universities, 
and seats of learning. 

Congregationalism gives free play to the infinite 
diversity of human faculty and aspiration, and thus 
upbuilds the true unity of the spirit in place of sec- 
tarian rivalry or barren uniformity. The purpose 
and result of Congregationalism has been summed 
up in the saying that it “helps to educate men 
and women, for righteousness, through freedom, to 
unity.” 

It is, then, a noble heritage of independence, made 
effective for human welfare by co-operation and fel- 
lowship, into which the churches of the Unitarian 
order are permitted to enter. By this heritage 
Trinitarian Congregationalists and Unitarian Con- 
gregationalists alike are enriched. The Unitarian 
churches represent to-day the purity and complete- 
ness of the Scriptural and historic principles of 
church government which are the source of “a free- 
dom that is religious and a religion that is free.” 
To be faithful stewards of this trust, to transmit it 
augmented and enriched to their successors, is their 
great privilege and plain duty. 
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The free and independent churches of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship agree to walk together in certain 
Councils and Conferences for the quickening of their 
religious life, for the promotion of mutual good will, 
for consultation in regard to matters of common 
interest, and for the discovery and adoption of more 
efficient means of usefulness. The churches thus 
co-operating have no power to control the action 
of any particular church. ‘Their association is purely 
voluntary, and does not comprehend the assumption 
or exercise of any authority. 

These Conferences are various in their organ- 
Bios and in the extent of their activity. Nine- 
teen Conferences, chiefly in Massachusetts, are organ- 
ized, for the most part, on county lines, and are 
known as Loca/ Conferences. Eight are State Con- 
ferences; and nine, which cover larger territories 
than a single State, are known as District Confer- 
ences. Most of the District and State Conferences 
and a few of the Local Conferences are incorporated, 
and hold and administer some funds; but, as a rule, 
the Conferences exist to promote acquaintance and 
co-operation rather than for the conduct of active 
_ missionary work. All the Conferences hold annual 
meetings, and many of them hold semi-annual or 
quarterly meetings. Every Unitarian church is ex- 
pected to identify itself with the life and work of 
the Local, State, or District Conference within 
whose territory it is situated. 

2. The National Conference, organized at a special 
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meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
in 1864, meets biennially at a time and place ap- 
pointed by the governing Council, and consists 
of three delegates from each Unitarian church or 
affiliated organization. The Conference is a delib- 
erative body, formed “ with the purpose of strength- 
ening the churches and societies united in it for 
more and better work for the kingdom of God.” 
It is not incorporated, and on the administrative 
side it confines itself to recommending to the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and the other incorpo- 
rated and working organizations of the Unitarian 
body “‘such undertakings and methods as it judges 
to be in the heart of its constituency.” The ad- 
mission to the Unitarian ministry of ministers from 
other communions (see page 33) is in charge of the 
Fellowship Committee of the National Conference. 

The Constitution and By-laws of the Conference, 
as well as lists of officers, Council, etc., will be found 
in the Unitarian Year Book. The Year Book 
should also be consulted for detailed description of 
the Local, State, and District Conferences. 
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1. The American Unitarian Assoctation, organ- 
ized in 1825, incorporated in 1847, is the working 
missionary organization of the Unitarian churches. 
Its objects are to collect and diffuse information 
respecting the state of Unitarian Christianity, to 
produce union, sympathy, and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, to publish and distribute books 
and tracts, and to spread the principles of thought 
and conduct which Unitarians believe to be essential 
to the maintenance and progress of civil and relig- 
ious liberty. To this end it supports missionaries, 
establishes and sustains churches, holds conventions, 
aids in building meeting-houses, and publishes and 
sells or gives away books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

The Association is a representative body, and is 
national in spirit and government. The annual 
meeting is held in May; and any church or mis- 
sionary organization of two years’ standing, having 
made two successive annual contributions to the 
funds of the Association before May first of any 
year, is entitled to representation by its minister and 
two other delegates. The president, vice-presi- 
dents, secretaries, and treasurer are annually elected ; 
and these officers, together with eighteen other per- 
sons, representing all parts of the country, elected 
for terms of three years, constitute the Board of. 
Directors. Of this Board sixteen must be laymen 
and three must be women. 

The National Headquarters are at the Association’s 
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building, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, and local offices 
are maintained in New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. The Association at the National Head- 
quarters furnishes office-room without rent to the 
other denominational organizations. 

The Association is the publication agency for the 
denomination. Catalogues of its own publication 
of both books and tracts will be sent on application. 
A list of the books and tracts illustrating Unitarian 
principles and history will also be sent, or it can be 
found in the Year Book. 

More than one-half of all the existing Unitarian 
churches in America owe their being to the work 
of the Association, and nearly all Unitarian churches 
have at one time or another known the fostering 
care of the National Association. 

The work of the Association is chiefly supported 
by voluntary contributions of the churches and 
individuals interested in the cause it represents, 
while its office expenses are met from the income 
of its invested funds. The serviceableness of the 
Association is thus dependent upon the interest, 
zeal, and generosity of the churches and individuals 
who compose its membership; and it has no power 
beyond that which is derived from the support and 
co-operation of Unitarian ministers and people. 

All information about the work and needs of the 
Association can be obtained by applying to the 
Secretary, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. The list of 


officers and directors, ete., can be found in the Year 
Book. 
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2. The Unitarian Sunday-School Society, organ- 
ized in 1827, aids Unitarian churches in “ promot- 
ing moral and religious education.” It publishes 
manuals for Sunday Schools, provides hymn-books 
and special services, issues the paper for the young 
people of the denomination, sustains courses of 
instruction and lectures, maintains a book depart- 
ment; and its officers respond to calls for addresses 
and consultation. Membership consists of three 
delegates from each Unitarian parish or Sunday 
School sending an annual contribution to the treas- 
ury of the Society and of the life members who 
have at one time contributed $10. The head- 
quarters of the Sunday-School Society is in Room 
7 of the building of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and the book-room of the Society will be 
found in the, same building. Descriptions and 
catalogue of the Society’s publication will be sent 
‘to any address. For full information, see the an- 
nual reports of the Society and the Unitarian Year 
Book, wherein will be found also described the 
Western Sunday-School Society and the various 
Sunday-School Unions for local work. For the 
method of organizing a Sunday School, see page 43. 

3. The National Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women is the organization of the 
women of the Unitarian churches, formed on its 
present basis in 1890. The objects of the Alliance 
are: to quicken the religious life of Unitarian 
churches, and to bring the women of the denomina- 
tion into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and fel- 
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lowship ; to promote local organizations of women 
for missionary and denominational work, and to 
bring the same into association; to collect and dis- 
seminate information regarding all matters of inter- 
est to the denomination, and to devise ways and 
means for more efficient usefulness. A branch is 
an organization of women in a Unitarian church, 
formed for the religious and other purposes con- 
templated by the Alliance, or an organization 
formed by Unitarian women for the same purposes, 
but not connected with any church. An associate 
branch is a union of two or more branches for 
more effective work. The local branches retain 
their independence in local work, but make contri- 
butions to the National treasury. Such money as 
may be contributed unappropriated to the National 
treasury, over and above the one-third membership 
fee, is expended for such work as is in harmony 
with the other National Unitarian organizations. 
For complete information in regard to the Alli- 
ance, its organization and work, see the Unitarian 
Year Book and the Manual of the Alliance, annu- 
ally published. The headquarters of the Alliance 
is in Room 6 in the building of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston, Mass. For method of 
forming a Branch Alliance, see page 50. 

4. Young People’s Religious Union, organized 
in 1896, is the National society of the young people 
of the churches. Its objects are to foster religious 
life, to bring young people of Unitarian churches 
into closer relations, and to put into practice such 
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principles of life and duty as tend to uplift man- 
kind. The National Headquarters are at Room 11 
of the building of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. For full information, see the Year Book; 
and, for recommendation on the organization of a 
local Young People’s Religious Union, see page 52. 

5. All other denominational organizations, minis- 
terial associations, Unitarian clubs, benevolent so- 
cieties, and educational organizations will be found 
described at length in the Year Book. The Year 
Book should be at hand for reference by all Uni- 
tarian ministers and parish officers. 
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The Method of Organizing a 
Unitarian Church 


1. When it shall become evident, after a reason- 
able canvass of the situation, that the time is au- 
spicious for the organization of a Unitarian church 
in any community, a letter of invitation may be 
issued, signed by several competent people (perhaps 
five or six), whose names shall be a warrant for 
the serious and substantial character of the new 
movement, addressed to all persons who may be 
assumed to be interested in the proposed organ- 
ization. In some cases the invitation may be a 
public one, extended to all who may desire to co- 
operate ; but usually it is wiser to assemble at the 
first meeting only such as are already known to be 
seriously enlisted. It is wise, also, to invite the 
Field Secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion or Superintendent of the department in which 
the new church is situated, or the Secretary of the 
State or Local Conference, to be present, and as- 
sist by his council and advice. The following form 
of invitation is suggested : — 


You are cordially invited to attend a meeting to be held 
[time and place] for the purpose of organizing a Unitarian church 
in this community, in case it shall appear expedient, after due 
deliberation, to take this action. 


2. At the appointed time for the meeting, one of 
the signers of the invitation, or some person selected 
by the signers, may call those assembled to order, 
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read the formal letter of invitation, and ask for the 
nomination of a moderator, who shall be elected by 
acclamation. The meeting shall further organize 
by the election of a temporary clerk. 

3. The moderator shall then call upon some 
proper person to state clearly and explicitly the 
circumstances which make it appear expedient to 
organize the church, after which a formal motion for 
organization shall be presented. The fi lopiahid is 
suggested as a form for this motion: 


Voted, That we proceed immediately to the organization of a 
Unitarian Church to be known as 


4. If, after full discussion, the vote of organiza- 
tion shall be passed, the adoption of a Covenant 
or Bond of Fellowship shall be in order. The 
form indorsed by the National Conference, and in 
use in many Unitarian churches, is as follows: 
“Tn the love of truth and the spirit of Jesus Christ 
we unite-for the worship of God and the service of 
man.” For other suggested forms see the Report 
of the Committee on Covenants published by the 
American Unitarian Association. 

5. After the adoption of a Covenant, a consid- 
eration of a Constitution and By-laws ‘shall be in 
order; or, if preferred, the appointment of a com- 
mittee to prepare and report such code and Con- 
stitution at a later meeting. 

A suggested form for Constitution and By-laws 
will be found on page 24. 

6. The actual membership of a new church con- 
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sists of those who sign the Covenant or Bond of 
Fellowship, and are regularly enrolled according to 
the procedure laid down in the Constitution and 
By-laws. In regular order the signers of the invi- 
tation to the meeting of organization, and those 
invited to attend, whether present or not, from 
that fact have immediate right of enrolment; while 
other members are added in accordance with such 
qualifications as may be required by the Constitu- 
tion. It is not in the tradition of our churches that 
any theological tests or confession of faith or spirit- 
ual experience shall be made a requisite of member- 
ship in any Unitarian church; but it may wisely be 
provided that a proper committee first assure itself 
of the moral probity and serious intention of all 
persons applying for membership before they are 
received into full enrolment. 

7. Upon the final adoption of a Constitution and 
By-laws and the actual enrolment of members, 
the church shall immediately organize itself by the 
election of permanent officers and committees, and 
shall assume the orderly functions of a religious 
body. It is a fitting act of courtesy that its clerk 
shall forthwith communicate with the Superintend- 
ent or Field Secretary for the department in whose 
territory the church is situated, the Secretary of the 
nearest Local or State Conference, and the ministers 
of the Unitarian churches in the nearest neighbor- 
hood, informing them of the organization of the 
new church or society. 

8. A new church becomes enrolled in the Year 
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Book and recognized as in full fellowship with 
the Unitarian body on the approval of the Board 
of Directors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. An application for such approval should be 
made through the Secretary of the Association. 
Any church so approved is readily received into the 
fellowship of the State or Local Conference to 
which it may naturally belong upon application 
made through its Secretary. Every church enrolled 
in the Year Book is entitled to representation by 
pastor and delegates at the biennial meetings of the 
National Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches ; and every church which has made a 
contribution to the funds of the American Uni- 
tarian Association for two succeeding years is en- 
titled to representation by pastor and delegates at 
the annual meeting of that Association which is held 
in Boston in May. 

g. It is necessary for every church which pro- 
poses to hold property, and greatly to be desired 
for every church, that it become legally incorpo- 
rated. As each State has its different laws of incor- 
poration, no rule of procedure can here be laid 
down, the advice and service of a competent attor- 
ney being necessary. 
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Suggestion for a Constitution and 
By-laws for a Unitarian Church 


The following forms of Constitution and By- 
laws are presented simply as a suggestion to newly 
organizing churches and societies, being compiled 
from the constitutions of several of our newer 
churches : — 

ARTICLE I. 


The name of this church shall be 


ARTICLE II. 
Object. 


The object of this church is set forth in its covenant: “In the 
love of truth and the spirit of Jesus Christ we unite for the wor- 
ship of God and the service of man.’’ 


Alternate Statements of Purpose. 


1, The object of this church shall be to maintain regular services 
of Christian worship in this community, and to upbuild in the 
hearts of its people the high ideals of a rational, progressive, and 
exalting religion, in the love of God and the service of man. 

z. The object of this church shall be united thought and action 
in the study and practice of Christianity. 


ARTICLE IT. 
Membership. 


Any person in sympathy with the purposes and methods of this 
church, who shall be approved by the Board of Trustees as of 
moral seriousness and probity of character, may become a member 
of this-church by signing the Bond of Fellowship (or such cove- 
nant of faith and right endeavor as may be established as its basis 
of working fellowship) ; but the right to vote at business meetings 
of the church shall be reserved for members who have attained the 
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age of twenty years and are regular contributors to the maintenance 
of worship, 
ARTICLE IV. 


Officers. 


The officers of this church shall be a President, a Clerk, a 
Treasurer, and Trustees, who shall all together con- 
stitute a Board of Trustees. These officers shall be elected at the 
annual meeting of each year, and shall continue in office until their 
successors are chosen. The Board of ‘Trustees shall fill all 
vacancies occurring in these offices. 


Alternate Statements. Officers. 


1. At the annual meeting of the church there shall be elected a 
Clerk, a Treasurer, and a standing committee consisting of 
members, all of whom shall hold office until their successors are 
chosen, 

z. The Board of Trustees shall consist of nine members of the 
church, chosen for terms of three years, Three Trustees shall be 
chosen at each annual meeting. ‘The Trustees shall choose from 
their number a President, a Clerk, and a Treasurer, 


ARTICLE V. 
Meetings. 


The annual meeting of the church shall be held tor 
the electing of officers and transacting of all other proper business. 
Stated meetings shall be held Special meetings may 
be called at the order of the President or Board of Trustees for 
such purposes only as may be specified in the call of the meeting. 
Ten days’ notice shall be given for every such meeting. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Amendments aud By-laws. 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made at any legal 
meeting of the church, provided the proposed change or amend- 
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ment shall have been fully set forth in the call for such meeting, a 
two-thirds vote of the members present being necessary to the 
adoption of such amendment. 

By-laws not conflicting with the provisions of this Constitution 
or with the State laws may be added or changed at any time by a 
majority vote. 


BY-LAWS. 


1. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings 
of the church and of the Board of Trustees. 

z. It shall be the duty of the Clerk to keep record of all meet- 
ings of the church and of the Board of Trustees, to keep a correct 
roll of its members, to hold in custody all papers and documents 
belonging to the church, and to perform such other duties as may 
naturally devolve upon his office. 

3. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to hold in custody 
all funds of the church, to keep an account of all receipts and ex- 
penditures, to pay such bills as may be approved by the Board of 
Trustees, and to render at the annual meeting and at such other 
meetings as may be required a financial statement of the church, 

4. The Board of Trustees shall have general charge of the con- 
duct of all business affairs of the church and the control of its 
administration, but no contract involving any expenditure of money 
exceeding shall be made without a vote of the church. 

5. The Minister of this church shall be chosen, and his salary 
determined, by vote of the church at a regularly called meeting ; 
and a vote of the church shall be necessary for his dismissal, 

6, The standing committees of this church shall be bios 
These committees shall be chosen by the Board of Trustees at its 
first meeting after the annual meeting of each year, in such manner 
as the Board of Trustees shall decide. Special committees may be 
appointed at any time. 

7. The Minister of the church, the President, the Superintendent 


* Among such committees are usually: (a) Finance; (4) Charitable and 
Missionary Collections ; (c) Hospitality; (d) Music; (e) Church Decoration; 
(/) Care of Building. 
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of the Sunday School, the President of the Women’s Branch Alli- 
ance, and the President of the Young People’s Religious Union 
shall constitute a Committee of Conference, who shall meet at such 
regular times as it shall itself fix, to consider the general welfare of 
the church, and make such recommendations to the Board of 
Trustees or any standing committee as shall seem conducive to the 
general good. 
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Method of Calling and Installing a 


Minister 


1. The Call—When a new church becomes 
ready to settle a minister or when a vacancy occurs 
in the pastorate of any church, it is customary, at a 
meeting of the society held as early as possible, to 
appoint a committee to take in charge the supply 
of the pulpit and the recommendation of a candi- 
date or candidates, to be considered at a later meet- 
ing of the parish. 

2. The experience of many churches has proved 
it to be wise that, as soon as possible, with the 
advice of the Field Secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the Secretary of the Local Con- 
ference, or other competent leader in denomina- 
tional affairs, a very short list of desirable candi- 
dates (not more than four) be carefully selected 
from all names recommended in any way, and that 
the men in this list be given each at least two hear- 
ings before the congregation; after which the Com- 
mittee on Pulpit Supply shall, if possible, unite 
upon and recommend a single candidate, and pre- 
sent his name to a meeting of the church. ‘This 
nomination should be acted upon before any other 
names are considered. All useless and undigni- 
fied discussion should be avoided. No church 
should admit to its pulpit, even for a single service, 
a candidate who cannot bring clear, ample, and 
recent credentials of good ministerial standing. It 
is the duty of church officers and committees to 
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protect the pulpit against clerical adventurers and 
vagrants. Carelessness in the discharge of this 
grave responsibility has too often resulted in dis- 
aster. 

3. If at the meeting of the church, on an infor- 
mal ballot, it shall appear that a general unanimity 
of choice can be reached, a formal motion is pre- 
sented and voted upon, substantially as follows : — 


Voted, That the Rev. be invited to become minister 
of this church with salary of , and that the Clerk (or 
Secretary) be instructed to communicate this invitation to him, 


4. On the acceptance of this invitation by the 
pastor-elect the pastorate may begin at such time 
and under such conditions as may be arranged by 
him and the proper committee of the society. 


Ordination.— 1. It is the established custom of 
our churches that a minister shall be inducted into 
the active pursuance of his high calling by a formal 
public service of ordination. According to the long 
tradition of Congregational churches, a man is not 
properly a candidate for ordination until he has 
received and accepted a call to the pastorate of some 
church or has been commissioned by some com- 
petent body to undertake miissionary or other 
ministerial work. 


A. Tue Councit.—1. The service of ordina- 
tion is conducted under the auspices of some church 
or Conference or other competent body; and by 
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long established (though not invariable) custom a 
Council of churches is invited to assist, by its ap- 
proval, in the conduct of the service. 

2. To this Council are invited by a letter mis- 
sive (1) all Unitarian churches which may naturally 
be considered as neighboring churches; (2) all 
churches whose pastors are invited to take part in 
the services; (3) and such other churches or indi- 
vidual ministers as may, by courtesy, because of 
peculiar relationship to the pastor-elect or the so- 
ciety inviting, be expected to attend. The usual 
form of letter missive is as follows : — 


Tue Unirarran CHurRCH IN TO THE 


CuHuRCH IN 


Greeting : 
The parish in , having called the Rev. 
to be its minister, and he having accepted the invitation, 
the evening of has been appointed for his ordination. 
We cordially invite you to be present by minister and delegate. 
The Council will meet at Public services will 
begin at 


For the Church, 


Committee. 


3. The meeting of the Council is called to order 
at the appointed time by the Chairman of the 
Parish Committee of the inviting church, who 
shall request the nomination and election of a Mod- 
erator. After a brief prayer by the Moderator, a 
scribe is chosen, who shall call the roll of the Coun- 
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cil as prepared by the Clerk of the parish inviting 
the Council. The Clerk of the parish may then 
read the record of the meeting at which the action 
calling the pastor-elect was taken, the letter to the 
pastor-elect containing this call, and his letter of 
acceptance, after which the candidate for ordination 
may be invited to make such statement as shall 
seem to him fitting regarding his education and pro- 
fessional equipment and his purpose of work and 
spirit of service. Then may be presented the 
formal motion for proceeding to the service of or- 
dination, which may in substance be as follows :— 


Voted, That this Council approves the action of the 
Church in calling the Rev. to be its minister, and hereby 
appoints the Rev. to extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship at the service of ordination. 


4. After the passing of this vote, the Council 
shall be dissolved. "The Moderator of the Council 
may introduce the public service of ordination by 
an announcement of this action on the part of the 
Council. 


B. Pusiiec Service.— The parts usually assigned 
in an ordination service are: (1) Invocation; (2) 
Reading of Scripture; (3) Sermon; (4) Prayer of 
Ordination ; (5) Charge to the Minister; (6) Right 
Hand of Fellowship; (7) Charge to the People. 

2, These parts are assigned by mutual arrange- 
ment between the committee acting for the church 
and the pastor-elect. The prayer of ordination and 
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the charge to the minister, naturally, are given more 
directly ‘according to the personal desire of the 
minister, the charge to the people according to 
the desire of the church. 

3. The service of ordination has its natural focus 
of significance in the prayer of ordination, and this 
should therefore be assigned always to a minister 
whose standing in the Unitarian fellowship and 
dignity of personal character befit the responsibility 
of the ordaining function. The right hand of fel- 
lowship is in ordination extended in behalf of the 
Christian ministry and the Unitarian fellowship ; 
and the minister extending it should be, therefore, 
himself in full fellowship and in active work of the 
ministry, and his words should be of simple wel- 
come and congratulation. The benediction is pro- 
nounced by the new minister. 

4. The service of installation is similar to that 
of ordination, though with a shaded distinction of 
significance. In many churches a Council is not 
invited to assist at installation, but all neighboring 
Unitarian churches and others naturally interested 
should be invited to attend. The right hand of 
fellowship has a more local significance in a service 
of installation, and should be assigned to one who 
shall immediately represent the Local Conference 
or the neighborhood into which the minister is 
welcomed. 
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Fellowship 


1. When an organized church heretofore inde- 
pendent or in fellowship with another Christian 
body desires to enter the Unitarian fellowship, a 
formal vote or resolution may be adopted ata special 
meeting of the parish, declaring the desire of the 
members. This vote may read as follows :— 


“Whereas the [mame of church] of finds itself in 
faith and practice in sympathy with the purposes and aims of the 
Unitarian churches of America, 

Resolved, That the Trustees (or Parish Committee) be instructed 
in the name of the church to send fraternal greetings to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and request that the name of the church 
be duly enrolled upon the list of free and independent churches 
which acknowledge the Unitarian name, faith, and fellowship. 


Upon the approval of the Directors of the Asso- 
ciation the name of the church may be duly enrolled 
upon the list of churches in the Year Book, and 
notice sent by the Secretary of the Association to 
the Secretary of the National Conference, and the 
State or Local Conference in which the church is 
situated, and the church may enter into the fellow- 
ship of organization and work as described on 
pages 13 and 15. If preferable, the church may 
first seek the fellowship of the Local, State, or Dis- 
trict Conference, and be by such conference com- 
mended to the National Conference. 

2. When a minister in fellowship with some other 
religious body wishes recognition as a Unitarian 
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minister, application should be made to the nearest 
member of the Fellowship Committee of the Na- 
tional Conference. This committee, acting under 
the authority of instructions embodied in votes 
passed by the Conference and by the American 
Unitarian Association, has jurisdiction over the 
authorized list of Unitarian ministers published in 
the Year Book. 

In deciding upon the fitness of a candidate for 
admission to the Unitarian fellowship, the Com- 
mittee will be guided above all by such proofs of 
the moral earnestness and integrity of the applicant 
as may be discovered after a careful investigation. 
It may also take into account the amount and kind 
of preparation that has been made for the work 
of the ministry, and may advise with the candidate 
as to any further course of study that he may seem 
to require. In all cases, however, the Committee 
may, at its discretion, refuse to put the name of a 
candidate upon the list before he has been regularly 
settled over a Unitarian church. This Committee 
also has power to cause the name of any person to 
be removed from the list, when it is satisfied that in 
conduct or character said person has become un- 
worthy to hold the office of a Christian minister in 
the Unitarian fellowship. 
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The business of a church should be conducted 
with exceptional care and scrupulous accuracy. All 
the engagements of a parish should be undertaken 
and carried out as sacred trusts, with all the exact- 
ness, fairness, and fidelity that can be expected in 
the acts of any trustees. 

The church should appoint to administer its 
business affairs only men and women who appreciate 
the responsibility, who know how to transact busi- 
ness in a way which will not cause friction and 
misunderstanding, and who will not allow personal 
interests to blind them to the good of all. 

1. Incorporation.—Every Unitarian church should 
be incorporated under the laws of the State in which 
it is situated, and qualified to hold property. The 
statutes of the State which relate to the mode of 
calling and conducting the meetings of a religious 
society and certifying and recording the results 
should always be carefully studied and complied 
with. The statutes differ in the States of the 
Union, and no general recommendations can be 
made here. 

2. Membership.— For the peace and security of 
the church, membership should be clearly defined. 
The rights of those who are entitled to vote should 
be made clear beyond mistake; and this should be 
done by careful attention to the law where it de- 
clares the right, and, if it does not, by framing con- 
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stitutional rules and proper by-laws and settling in 
advance just what the conditions of membership 
are. Constant attention should be paid to main- 
taining an accurate record of existing membership. 
It is recommended that the qualifications of a voter 
in a Unitarian church be : — 

1. Acceptance of the Covenant or Bond of Fel- 
lowship of the church. 

2. Stated attendance on the worship of the church 
for at least one year. 

3. A contribution to the support of worship ac- 
cording to the usages and customs of the church. 

3. Records.— Every corporate or legal act of the 
church should appear in its own record book. This 
should be separate from the record book of the 
Board of Trustees or Standing Committee. The 
clerk or secretary is a very important officer, and 
should be held to the strict and scrupulous discharge 
of his duty. In more than one case the whole 
property of a church has been imperilled by a 
careless keeping of its corporate records. In ad- 
dition to these records the minister should keep the 
parish register, recording the admission to member- 
ship in the church, deaths, dismissals, and removals, 
and baptisms, marriages, and funerals. 

4. Annual Meeting.—The annual meeting of 
the church should be an important occasion, and 
attendance at it should be a part of the duty of 
every member. There should be reports from all 
the activities and benevolences of the church; and 
the proper officers, committees, and delegates should 
be elected or appointed. 
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5. Church Property.—The care and control of 
the church building is vested in the corporation; and 
the Trustees or Standing Committee represent the 
corporation in determining the necessity or propri- 
ety of the various uses to which the building may 
be put. Neither the minister nor individual mem- 
bers of the congregation have any right to give or 
rent the church building for any purpose, however 
laudable, without the assent of the Trustees. It is 
desirable that even special services should not be 
announced without the concurrence of the Trustees, 
because the Trustees are primarily responsible for 
the safe-keeping of the property. On the other 
hand, the Trustees have no right to use the build- 
ing for other purposes than those which naturally 
belong to a religious society without the assent of 
the church. The building is sacred to religious 
uses and the business necessarily attendant on re- 
ligious uses. As a rule, it is found expedient to 
reserve the church building proper for religious as- 
sociations only, but lectures or concerts of a kind 
sanctioned by the uses of the denomination or the 
community may properly be conducted in it with 
the tacit assent of the society. It is customary to 
give the organist the right to control the use of the 
organ. 

6. Finances.— Entire pudlicity of the financial 
condition of a church is thoroughly wholesome. 
There should never be any secrecy or silence about 
income and expenses. ‘The treasurer’s statement 
should be presented in full at each annual meeting, 
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carefully audited, and, when feasible, printed for 
distribution to the congregation. The congregation 
is entitled to know all the details of the church ex- 
penses, with the exception of personal charitable 
aid ; and it will always be found that publicity leads 
to interest, and interest to co-operation and gen- 
erosity. As a rule, the minister should be paid 
regularly on the first of every month, and the choir 
and sexton at the same time. Ifa debt is incurred, 
it should not be permitted to become chronic. If 
it cannot be extinguished at once, it should be put 
in the way of gradual extinction. The discourage- 
ment of a debt is not in its existence, but in its 
increase. If the current is flowing in the right di- 
rection, relief is only a question of time. The ex- 
istence of a debt should never be made an excuse 
for refraining from the usual charities of a religious 
organization. It is sometimes urged that a church 
ought not to give to others until it has provided for 
its own debts and expenses. This course has not, 
however, approved itself in the experience of our 
churches. A church that ceases to give ceases to 
have. To suspend outside benevolence until a 
debt is paid is to turn away the chief element of 
strength and progress. The people who give 
toward the extinction of the debt probably do so 
because the church is active, benevolent, and will- 
ing to be serviceable in missionary and charitable 
causes. 


7. Parish Ways and Means.— The methods of 


raising money for the necessary expenses of main- 
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taining a useful church vary according to the cus- 
toms or conditions of different communities. The 
majority of Unitarian churches depend upon annual 
voluntary subscriptions. The pews are free; and 
the expenses are met by the pledges of the mem- 
bers, payable usually through the so-called envelope 
system, either weekly or monthly. A large minor- 
ity of Unitarian churches are supported by the 
renting of pews. A small number of the older 
churches retain the historic proprietary system, 
where pews are owned by individuals, who pay 
taxes or assessments on their property for the sup- 
port of worship. In some cases, two of these 
methods are employed in the same parish, as where 
some pews are owned and others rented, or where 
some pews are rented and the remainder of the in- 
come raised by subscription. 

In regard to these different methods it is recom- 
mended : — 

a. That every church should own and control its 
own property. The private ownership of pews is for- 
eign to the true spirit of a Christian church and to the 
democratic principles of the Congregational order. 
No new church should now be organized upon the 
proprietary system ; and, where that system has been 
inherited, it should be discontinued as rapidly as 
circumstances permit. In such cases the church 
should gradually by gift or purchase acquire the 
rights of the private owners until all such rights are 
extinguished, and the title to the entire church prop- 
erty, together with the administration of the affairs 
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of the society, vested not in the proprietors, but in 
the church as a whole. 

b, The system of raising money by the renting 
of pews and sittings is often found to be the safest 
and easiest method of collecting the revenue, but it 
sometimes places the poorer members of the church 
at a disadvantage. In actual working, this method 
has often proved itself the most efficient; but it is 
not ideal, as it introduces an undesirable mercantile 
or competitive spirit, and in a measure begets a 
subtle spirit of division or exclusiveness. 

c. The voluntary system is democratic, consist- 
ent, and in accord with the principle of Christian 
brotherhood. When it is efficiently used, it is the 
best method; but it is dependent for its success 
upon the industry and fidelity of the collector 
or treasurer, who raises the subscriptions and 
keeps the accounts. Where it is well administered, 
this system works admirably ; but too often it has 
become, through careless and inefficient manage- 
ment, the cause of large and disastrous deficiencies. 

Any system of parish finances rests at the bottom 
upon the forethought, energy, and promptness of 
those who adopt and administer it. Each system 
counts its successes and its failures. There is no 
system so good that it cannot be wrecked by bad 
management. There is no system so bad that it 
cannot be made to work well in the hands of wise 
and faithful administrators. 

8. Charitable and Missionary Contributions.— 
Experience has abundantly proved that, in raising 
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money for the charitable and missionary work of 
the church, the method of simply taking a collec- 
tion at a church service is entirely inadequate. 
, There are three methods that are thorough: one of 
which is always available. 

a. Vhe officers, or possibly the minister of the 
church, may issue by mail a printed statement of 
the purpose for which money is asked, incorporat- 
ing a specific appeal for generous gifts for that end. 
In this appeal there may be enclosed envelopes 
upon which shall be printed the objects for which 
a contribution is requested, and a date upon which 
the envelope may be placed in the collection box at 
church. In connection with this method a collec- 
tion may be announced for the day specified on the 
envelopes, so that people who do not wish to place 
anything in the envelope may be at liberty to con- 
tribute cash in the collection box. It should also 
be specified in this letter of appeal that, in case the 
giver cannot be present on the Sunday of the col- 
lection, his contribution can be mailed to the treas- 
urer of the church. 

6. The church may have a regular committee on 
collections, which shall consist of one person in a 
small parish, of several persons in larger parishes. 
The committee ought to be of such a size that its 
work can be accomplished within one week ; and the 
duty of this committee should be to visit all inter- 
ested persons, and lay before them a careful expla- 
nation of the object for which their subscription is 
being asked. With this method also a special col- 
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lection\may be used, the collectors themselves being 
supplied with special envelopes which they can 
leave with the people who will accept them. 

c. At the beginning of the financial year the offi- 
cers of the church may issue a card calling for sub- 
scriptions for the year for all of the regular objects 
to which the church contributes. For example, 
there may be specified upon this card the American 
Unitarian Association, the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, Local Charities, the Sunday School, etc. 
Under this plan the contributions for general ob- 
jects can be paid at the convenience of the sub- 
scriber in the same manner in which he pays toward 
the support of the local church. 

The second of these two methods has by experi- 
ence been shown to be best in the smaller cities and 
towns, but less advantageous in the large cities, 
where congregations are very widely scattered in 
their residences. All three of these methods have 
been proved by the experience of many churches to 
be efficient in securing generous contributions for 
charitable and denominational enterprises. Nearly 
all of our people are able to give away certain sums 
of money in addition to what they give to their own 
churches. Very rarely is it the case that any indi- 
vidual gives so munificently to his local church that 
he cannot afford to contribute to the larger cause 
for which the Church stands. The people are able 
to give and glad to give to whatever cause they be- 
lieve in; and the vitality of our charitable and mis- 
sionary work depends chiefly upon good methods 
and hearty co-operation. 
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1. The Committee on the Sunday School.— A 
Superintendent of the Sunday School should be 
elected by the church, and should in turn select 
the teachers, and appoint as officers a Secretary, 
a Treasurer, and a Librarian. These persons to- 
gether form a committee, the Superintendent act- 
ing as Chairman. The minister, if not serving as 
Superintendent, should be a member ex officio. 
The committee should hold regular meetings for 
the consideration of all business pertaining to the 
Sunday School, the Secretary and the Treasurer 
rendering reports at each meeting. 

2. The Call. The committee having organized 
and made plans for the opening of the school, a 
notice must be given from the pulpit, stating the 
date of beginning, and extending an invitation to 
parents and to all others interested in the school to 
co-operate with the committee in securing the at- 
tendance of pupils. A printed notice, setting forth 
the aims and prospective advantages of the school, 
should be sent by the Secretary to each family rep- 
resented in the church and to other families that 
may be interested. 

3. Departments.— The teachers are to be as- 
signed by the Superintendent, according to aptitude, 
to Primary, Intermediate, and Advanced Depart- 
ments, the pupils being grouped according to their 
development. The boys and girls should be taught 
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together in the Primary Department, and as far as 
possible in the Intermediate, where the practical 
working of the plan is more difficult. If separated 
in this department, they ought to be reunited in the 
Advanced. 

Another arrangement, in some respects still bet- 
ter, is a division of pupils into four grades: Pri- 
mary, Junior, Senior, and Advanced. The young- 
est in the Primary, those between eight and four- 
teen years in the Junior, those between fourteen 
and eighteen in the Senior, and all over eighteen in 
the Advanced department. 

4. Lesson Systems.*— Three systems are in use 
in Unitarian Sunday Schools, each having some pe- 
culiar merits. The wise choice can be determined 
only by local conditions. 

1. Independent lessons, adapted to the needs of 
individual classes. 

2. The One-topic System, which subordinates 
special needs to the good of all, provides for a 
general lesson each Sunday, and insures a profitable 
round of discussion at teachers’ meetings. 

3. The Graded System, which provides a regular 
course of study adapted to the development of the 
growing mind, to be pursued during a series of 
years. 

5. Promotion.— First Mrtuop.— Each year a 

* Text-books, courses of lessons, and a large and varied amount of Sunday- 
School supplies may be obtained at the rooms of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Consultation with the President of the 
Society, who has in his possession accumulated experience of the practical working 


of many Sunday Schools, will prove an advantage to beginners in the Sunday- 
School work, 
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class should be promoted from the Primary Depart- 
ment to the lowest grade of the Intermediate, and 
provided with a teacher who is to continue with the 
class through all the grades of the Intermediate, 
and, in cases of marked efficiency, through the Ad- 
vanced Department. Those teachers who do not 
continue with classes through the advanced period 
may repeat with a new class the work of the Inter- 
mediate Department. Specially trained teachers are 
usually needed for the Advanced work. This 
method of promotion is the one in general use in 
Unitarian Sunday Schools. It is to be commended 
for the opportunity it affords for the continued in- 
fluence of loved and trusted teachers. 

The older Advanced classes may join in a Bible 
Class, led by the minister. They could form the 
strong nucleus of the branch of the Young People’s 
Union or they might become a co-operative force 
with the Committee on the Sunday School in for- 
warding the many interests of the school. 


Seconp MrrHop.— A permanent teacher may be 
provided for each year’s grade, the pupils being 
promoted from class to class, according to day- 
school method. This mode of promotion gives 
the pupils the advantages of specialized work and 
of personal contact with all the different teachers. 
With able and well-equipped teachers in the Ad- 
vanced classes the same desirable results can be se- 
cured as with the one-teacher method. 

6. Financial Support.— The Committee on the 
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Sunday School should estimate the annual cost of 
the school, which includes expenses for furnishings, 
for text-books and library, for social occasions, and 
for such paid service as is necessary for the success 
of the school, and acquaint the Finance Committee 
or Trustees of the church of its need. The money 
should be appropriated by the Trustees or Finance 
Committee, and paid to the Treasurer of the Com- 
mittee on the Sunday School, who keeps a careful 
record of the receipts and expenses, and reports 
monthly to the committee and yearly to the church. 
Money for Sunday-School expenses should be ap- 
propriated by the Committee on the Sunday School. 

In cases where church support is impracticable, 
the Sunday School may assume the responsibility of 
its own support, raising through weekly contribu- 
tions and occasional entertainments the money to- 
provide for the necessary running expenses and for 
whatever activities outside of itself in which it may 
choose to engage. 


7. The Conduct of the School. Opentne 


Exercises.— A strong central influence can be 
secured through an inspiring order of worship. 
The school bond must be strong to keep the pupils 
in regular attendance during the inevitable changes 
of class work. The school, led by the Superin- 
tendent, should unite in an opening service,* the 
pupils being seated with their teachers according to 
classes, the younger pupils in front. The service 


* A Sunday-School Service Book is published by the Sunday-School ong 
which has an extensive use. 
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may consist of passages of Scripture, responsive 
readings, prayer, and hymns, and some definite 
statement of faith and bond of union. 


2. THe Crasses.— Each class should be provided 
with tables and chairs, the height varying according 
to the needs of the pupils. Classes may be sepa- 
rated by screens where close contact of classes is 
otherwise unavoidable. The teacher records in a 
class-book the attendance at school and at church, 
and notes the total contribution of the class. The 
lesson then follows without further interruption. 


3. Tue Crosinc Service.— This should be a 
brief service, from memory if practicable. It must 
be wisely chosen, to give the crowning impression 
of the hour. The benediction should be followed 
by the distribution of lesson papers, library books, 
and other supplies, which the Secretary and the 
Librarian have systematically arranged during the 
class period. The classes remain seated while the 
teachers deliver the supplies. An orderly dismissal 
is thus insured. 

8. Practical Work,— Classes should be encour- 
aged to bring money contributions each Sunday to 
provide for some practical work in harmony with 
the spirit of the church. The whole school may 
unite in the support of some Unitarian or unsecta- 
rian charity, or each class can have its own class 
treasury, with its own special object of interest. 
One Sunday each year may be given to reports of 
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this work, and the congregation invited to join the 
Sunday School on that day, and become acquainted 
with its working methods. 

g. Denominational Instruction.— Interest may 
be stimulated in the denominational life by ac- 
quainting the Sunday School at definite times with 
the work of the National organizations, and particu- 
larly of the American Unitarian Association, Sun- 
day School Society, and Young People’s Religious 
Union. These organizations have a common cen- 
tre, and bear an intimate relation. The members 
of the Sunday School need to be led into a knowl- 
edge of the aims, methods, and value of these de- 
nominational forces. The annual observance of 
Association Day may be made an effective means 
to this end. 

10. Special Services and Occasions.— Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Flower Sunday should be observed 
by special and appropriate services. The school 
may either share the worship of the church, which 
may be especially enriched for the occasion, or have 
its own appropriate service in the church, at an hour 
when all may join in the exercises. 

Special social gatherings may be arranged for, to 
promote mutual acquaintance, and good will. The 
normal demand of children for enjoyment ought to 
receive appropriate recognition by the Committee. 
When the older classes can be led to share in the 
entertainment of the younger, the result is most 
beneficial to the school. A good Sunday School 
flourishes best with a strong social spirit. 
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11. Home and School Conference.— Provision 
should be made for a genuine conference of home 
and school at least once a year. At this meeting 
the minister, the Superintendent, and teachers may 
present the claims of the school and urge the co- 
operation of parents, and parents may present the 
needs of the school from the home standpoint. 
Upon both sides there is opportunity for much ap- 
preciation as well as honest criticism; and the con- 
ference will become a source cf mutual profit and 
satisfaction. 

12. Relation of School and Church.— Both 
Superintendent and teachers must recognize that 
the school is an important element of the church 
life, and should measure their success by their power 
to bring the young people into vital church rela- 
tions. To this end the Committee on the Sun- 
day School should co-operate with other church 
committees in every possible way, interesting the 
young in the Alliance, in the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, and in other church organizations, 
exerting a constant though often silent influence 
toward church membership. A comprehensive re- 
port of the work of the school should be returned 
to the church each year. 
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In view of the need of missionary work through- 
out the country and of the necessity of increasing 
our own zeal and freshening our own religious life, 
it is earnestly hoped that the women of every church 
and society of our faith will form a Branch for co- 
operation in the objects of the National Alliance. 

1. Organization.— A Branch is formed by the 
coming together of the women of the congregation, 
who agree to carry on the religious, philanthropic, 
and social activities for which the church should 
stand, accepting the purpose and methods as set 
forth by the National organization. Officers should 
be elected, by-laws for local management adopted, 
and plans made for carrying out the objects for 
which the Alliance stands. 

2. Finances.—One dollar paid annually to a 
Branch constitutes any one a member of the Na- 
tional Alliance, entitling her to vote at its business 
meetings. A Branch may have a smaller local fee. 

Each Branch sends one-third of its membership 
fees to the general treasury for the use of the 
National body. The remaining two-thirds are used 
for religious, missionary, or church purposes. This, 
with all other money received by a Branch, is dis- 
bursed by the Branch itself. 

3. Representation.— All members are entitled to 
attend and to take part in all deliberative meetings, 
but only delegates chosen by the Branches can vote 
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at the business meetings of the National body. 
Every organized Branch is entitled to one delegate 
for any number of members under thirty, and an- 
other delegate for each thirty members additional to 
the first thirty. 

4. Meetings.— It is recommended that Branches 
hold meetings at least once a month, notices of such 
meetings being given the Sunday preceding from the 
pulpit or in such other manner as shall best give the 
information, with such details as shall tend to cre- 
ate an interest in those not already familiar with the 
work, and to increase that of the members. It is 
further recommended that a short devotional ser- 
vice be held at these meetings; and, inasmuch as 
the primary objects of the organization are religious 
and denominational, it is suggested that religious 
and denominational subjects be chiefly chosen for 
- consideration. 

The main objects of the meetings should be to 
develop religious feeling, strengthen religious pur- 
pose, create increased interest in our denomination, 
and tend toward a spread of our own faith. While 
the value of all charitable and philanthropic effort is 
recognized and acknowledged to be essential, the 
Alliance adds to these religious and denominational 
interests. 
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Method of Organizing a Young 
People’s Religious Union 


1. At an informal meeting of the young people, 
called for the purpose, a temporary chairman and 
secretary are chosen, the plans of organization are 
discussed, and a vote is carried to form a Young 
People’s Religious Union in the Chitsonaa 
committee of three is appointed to prepare articles 
of organization and to report at a stated date. 
Another committee of three, to report at the same 
date, is appointed to nominate officers for the per- 
manent organization. The temporary meeting is 
then adjourned to the date stated. 

2. At the adjourned meeting the report of the 
committee upon articles of organization is received 
and voted upon, article by article, with free dis- 
cussion, being amended, if so voted. The report 
of the Nominating Committee is received and ac- 
cepted ; and the officers nominated are voted upon 
and elected, and enter at once upon their duties 
in conformity with the articles of organization. 
The Secretary should send a report of the new 
organization to the Secretary of the National Union. 
This will be a signal for a letter of greeting and for 
the establishment of the proper social and financial 
relationship. 

3. The articles of organization should be simple. 
With variations to meet’ local needs, they may be 
as follows : — 


Suggestion for Constitution 


1. The name of this Society shall be the Young People’s 
Religious Union of the Church, 

z. The object of the Union shall be to foster religious life and 
fellowship. In recognition of allegiance to a common purpose the 
Union adopts the watchwords of the National Union, “ Truth, 
Worship, Service.’” In pledge of loyalty to the Church, it 
adopts the motto ‘I serve.”’ 

3. Membership— 'The membership shall consist of the young 
people in the Church and Sunday School over sixteen years of age, 
and of such other young people who show a sincere desire and a 
true purpose of co-operation, Signing the articles of organization 
shall make one a member. ‘The minister of the church, the officers 
and teachers of the Sunday School, may be associate members, 

4. Officers— The officers shall consist of President and Vice- 
President, Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee 
(or a Council) consisting of the four officers named, and of two 
other members chosen by the Union, The questions of program 
and of finance form the regular duties of this Committee, with such 
other business as may arise in the general conduct of the Union, 
The associate members may serve as an Advisory Board, when 
needed. They hold no office and have no vote. 

5. Meetings— Meetings shall be held weekly (fortnightly) 
during the church year on evening. ‘The first evening 
in April shall be a business meeting, at which officers for the 
ensuing year shall be chosen, 

6. Reports.— A report of each meeting shall be kept by the 
Secretary. An annual report shall be rendered to the 
Church at its annual meeting, and a copy of this report shall be 
sent to the Secretary of the National Union. 

7. Election of Officers—A Nominating Committee of three 
shall be appointed at the last meeting in March to present a list 
of officers to be voted upon at the annual business meeting in April, 

8. Change in Articles.—'The articles of organization may be 
changed or amended at a regular meeting, by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present, provided that notice of the proposed 
change has been sent with the notice of the meeting to each 
member by the Secretary. 
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4. Conduct of Meetings.— A brief devotional 
form for the opening of each meeting and another 
for the closing may be memorized, and made a 
permanent part of the program. Varied devotional 
exercises conducted by the President, or by a mem- 
ber chosen for the purpose, may follow the opening 
devotion. The program should be arranged with 
the view of cultivating spiritual expression and the 
interchange of religious thought. Wherever it is 
possible, a paper should be prepared by some 
member. The program should be arranged for 
several months in advance, to give time for prep- 
aration. As far as possible, the talks or papers 
should be original, the object of the meetings being 
to give each one an opportunity to advance his own 
thought on the subject and to promote general 
discussion. 

The National Union publishes a list of topics 
annually, and the use of these topics is recom- 
mended. The Christian Register and the Univer- 
salist Leader publish weekly helps for this program, 
and the Secretary of the National Union is always 
ready to help by correspondence. Union meetings 
are facilitated by the use of the recommended list. 
A book of hymns and tunes, entitled ‘ Jubilate 
Deo,” has recently been prepared for the use of the 
National Union. Its general use in the branches 
will strengthen the spirit of union, as well as enrich 
the devotional service of each branch. 

5. Rally Meetings An important feature of the 
Union work is the rally meeting, at which neighbor- 
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ing branches of the National Union are invited to 
unite with the local branch in a special meeting. 
A program of music, readings, and addresses 
should be prepared. The National officers are 
ready to furnish speakers for such meetings at any 
time. They will also visit churches to help or- 
ganize and encourage the young people, and will 
aid in every other possible way all branches of the 
work. 
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1. The traditional Order of Worship in the 


churches of Congregational inheritance iS. 


Prayer. Reading. (Sermon.) 
Singing. Prayer. 

Reading. (Scripture.) Singing. 

Prayer. Benediction. 

Singing. 


This order can be modified and altered in many 
ways according to local tastes and conditions, but it 
remains the foundation of all Congregational orders 
of service. In a church which has no Service 
Book and which depends for its music altogether 
on the congeegational singing of hymns, this tradi- 
tional order may still be found the most practicable 
and helpful. 

In churches where a choir is employed and where 
no Service Book is used, the following order of ser- 
vice is recommended : — 


Organ Voluntary. 

Opening Sentences or Prayer. 

Choir Anthem. 

Scripture Reading. 

Congregational Hymn, (Prople standing.) 
Prayer. (People sitting with bowed heads.) 
Choir Chant. 

Notices and Offering. 

Congregational Hymn. (People standing.) 
Sermon. : 

Prayer, 

Congregational Hymn. (People standing.) 
Benediction, (People standing.) 

Organ Postlude. 
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In churches where the singing is altogether con- 
gregational, but where a Service Book, a Psalter, or 
Book of Responsive Reading, is available, the fol- 
lowing Order of Service is recommended : — 


Organ Voluntary. 

Congregational Hymn (Doxology). (People standing.) 

Opening Sentences and Service. (People standing until prayer 
in service.) 

Responsive Psalms. 

Congregational Hymn. (Peop/e standing.) 

Scripture Reading. 

Prayer. (People sitting with bowed heads.) 

Congregational Hymn, (People standing.) 

Sermon, 

Prayer. 

Offering. 

Congregational Hymn. (People standing.) 

Benediction, 

Organ Postlude. 


Most Unitarian churches employ a choir and 
also use some simple Service Book or Book of 
Responsive Readings, and a few have inherited or 
adopted a more or less elaborate liturgical service. 
The following are orders of service which have jus- 
tified themselves in the experience of many churches, 
and are recommended for adoption wherever the 
local circumstances permit : — 


ie 


Organ Voluntary. 

Doxology. 

Invocation, 

Anthem by the Choir. 

Responsive Reading. (People standing.) 
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Choir sings, ‘‘ Now unto the King,”’ etc, 
Choir Hymn. 

Prayer. (People sitting with beads bowed.) 
Response by the Choir. 

Scripture Reading, 

Congregational Hymn. (People standing.) 
Notices. 

Sermon. 

Lord’s Prayer. (A// uniting.) 

Collection. 

Congregational Hymn. (People standing.) 
Benediction. 

Choir and People sing ‘“‘ Amen.’’ 


II. 
Organ Voluntary. 
Anthem by the Choir. 
Opening Sentences and Short Prayer. 
Responsive Reading. (People standing.) 
Gloria by Choir and People. 
Scripture Reading. 
Anthem by the Choir. 
Prayer. (People sitting with heads bowed.) 
Response by the Choir. 
Notices and Offering. 
Congregational Hymn. (People standing.) 
Sermon. (4 the close the minister says, “Let us unite in 

silent prayer.”’) 

Choir chant ‘“ Lord’s Prayer.” 
Congregational Hymn. (People standing.) 
Benediction. 
Choir and Peop.e sing “ Amen.” 


The Order of Service should be printed or 
legibly written, and a copy placed permanently in the 
pulpit for the information of visiting ministers. 
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Services of worship should begin promptly at 
the hour announced. 

In the conduct of the worship great care should 
always be taken to preserve harmony among the 
various parts of the service. Reading, music, 
prayer, and sermon should illustrate the principle 
of a progressive unity. All should be dominated 
by the central truth or truths it is desired to 
impress. 

Every Unitarian church should take pride in its 
reputation for devout behavior and for cordial hos- 
pitality. A religious service should solemnize, 
inspire, enlighten, and refresh those who take part 
in it. Strangers should be heartily welcomed, and 
no one suffered to go away unnoticed or lonely of 
heart because of lack of cordiality on the part of 
ushers, minister, or people. 

2. The number of services that it may be desira- 
ble to hold on Sunday differs according to the needs 
of different communities and the wishes of worship- 
ping congregations. As a rule Unitarian churches 
hold a morning service at 10.30 or II A.M., with a 
Sunday School at 9.30 or at 12, preferably at the 
later hour. To this many churches add an even- 
ing service at 7.30 or 8 P.M., or a vesper service, 
largely musical in character, with a short sermon, at 
4 P.M. or § P.M. Incase no second service in the 
home church is thought desirable, arrangements 
may wisely be made for holding evening or after- 
noon services in some neighboring community or 
mission station. 
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3. It is recommended that the offering, or collec- 
tion, whether for current parish expenses or for 
some stated charity, be made a definite and regular 
part of every service. The minister may introduce 
it with appropriate words of Scripture, and while 
the ushers pass the plates the organ should be 
softly played or the choir chant. When the plates 
have been passed throughout the church, they 
may be carried to the communion table or in front 
of the pulpit, and received there by the minister, 
who may offer a brief prayer. 

4. In some churches, reading of notices from the 
pulpit may be omitted at the discretion of the 
minister and trustees; but, when this is done, the 
more important notices should be printed in a 
calendar or with the order of service, and distributed 
in the pews. 

5. Special services are customarily held in Unita- 
rian churches on Christmas, Easter Sunday, and 
Thanksgiving Day. Whitsunday, or the second 
Sunday in June, is often observed as Flower Sun- 
day, or Children’s Day. The first Sunday in No- 
vember may be observed as Rally Sunday, when 
special appeal may be made for church loyalty. 
Other special services may be held as dictated by 
local custom or appropriateness. It is recom- 
mended that anniversaries in local church history, 
as the date of the founding of a church or the 
settlement of a pastor, anniversaries of the historic 
days in Christian history, birthdays of great relig- 


ious leaders, and national anniversaries, as Inde- 
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pendence Day, Patriots’ Day, Decoration Day, and 
Forefathers’ Day, be specially observed. 

6. Almost all of tne older Unitarian churches 
and many of those established in recent years 
hold communion service at least four times a year, 
usually on the first Sundays of January, March, 
May, and October, and also on Easter Sunday. 
This service is made primarily one of remembrance 
and personal consecration. ‘The invitation is invari- 
ably extended to all who find the service helpful. 
No order of service can be here laid down, as it 
must be dictated by the custom of each indepen- 
dent church and the feeling of each officiating min- 
ister. 

7. The service of music is, in the majority of 
Unitarian churches, intrusted to the leadership of 
an organist or choir-master and a choir. A con- 
siderable number of churches have congregational 
singing only, usually led by an organist or pre- 
centor; but the larger number employ either a 
quartette choir or a volunteer or paid chorus. A 
few churches prefer a varied musical program, 
changing from Sunday to Sunday, and use both 
vocal and instrumental selections. A well-balanced 
religious service requires both congregational and 
choir singing. The two forms are not antagonistic, 
but supplementary. Chorus anthems, quartette 
anthems, solo singing, instrumental music, and con- 
gregational hymns are all legitimate and useful 
methods of religious impression and expression. 

8. The organist, who is usually, if not always, 
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the choir-master, should be chosen with careful 
attention to his or her knowledge of music, taste, 
skill, experience, and power of leadership. The 
personal quality of the organist is as important 
as his musical proficiency. Upon him depends, 
in only a little less degree than upon the minister, 
the efficiency and impression of the service of wor- 
ship. He is the minister’s first assistant, and he 
should be able to work cordially with the minister 
and strive toward the same ideals. 

g. Comparisons between different forms of choir 
organization are idle, for the machinery is of less 
importance than the personal elements. There is 
in some churches a sensitiveness or even a serious 
division of opinion about the choir, which is made 
possible only by a common misunderstanding of its 
true place and function. It should be noted (1) 
that a choir should never be maintained simply be- 
cause the custom of a single generation has appeared 
to establish it in the order of Protestant worship, 
(2) that a choir should never be maintained to give 
entertainment or any form of Sunday concert, (3) 
that the choir should never be maintained as a fi- 
nancial speculation or to secure large audiences and 
public notice. The choir should be regarded as 
an integral part of the congregation, having a special 
function, to lead the congregational singing, and by 
appropriate music to deepen the devotional feeling. 
The seriousness of this sacred privilege should be 
understood and appreciated by both choir and con- 
gregation. The congregation should endeavor to 
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help the singers by showing them all sympathy and 
respect, by refraining from captious criticism, and by 
recognizing the members of the choir as fellow- 
worshippers; and the choir should be made to feel 
deeply their responsibility, to promptly discharge 
their obligations, to sink personal ambition and 
petty jealousy, and devote themselves to devout 
and skilful rendering of their part of the common 
worship. 

The precise composition of the choir is unimpor- 
tant if the temper and spirit be right. On the ex- 
pressive side a chorus best represents and leads a 
worshipping congregation. On the impressive side 
a well-balanced quartette is perhaps more effective. 
The best service is rendered by a paid or volunteer 
chorus containing a highly trained quartette, all 
working under the guidance of a competent director, 
and in close co-operation with the minister. 

10. Choir music. ‘Too much care cannot be given 
by those in charge of the musical service to the 
choice of appropriate anthems and other musical 
selections. Show pieces and operatic solos should 
be rigidly excluded. The choir should be led to 
feel that the congregation expect from the music 

devotional quickening, and not merely entertain- 
ment. Anthems that may be appropriately used 
at the climax of a service are out of place in the 
introductory service; and musical selections which 
are devotionally preparatory should not be intro- 
duced at the close of worship. The words of all 
the musical selections should be carefully scruti- 
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nized. Selections that contain words or texts ex- 
pressing doctrines foreign to the spirit or faith of 
Unitarian congregations should be excluded. The 
indiscriminate use of any words which have a pious 
flavor or which are commended only by the excel- 
lence of the music to which they are set should be 
avoided. The choir-master before making his selec- 
tions should invariably consult the minister, and 
endeavor to fit the musical selections as closely 
as possible to the spirit and thought of Scripture, 
prayer, and sermon. No pains can be too great to 
secure an appropriate adjustment of the choir music 
to the parts of the service next to them, and to 
unify and harmonize the whole service of worship. 
11. The congregational singing is the most practi- 
cable and important part of the musical service. Its 
success involves no risk of misunderstanding and no 
expense. It is always the stimulus, as it is the ex- 
pression, of a cheerful, earnest religious vitality. 
Good congregational singing flourishes wherever 
there is in a congregation a true religious fervor 
which craves expression. It languishes in congre- 
gations where the spiritual life is subjective or 
torpid. It cannot be secured without effort, and 
it will not run of itself. It requires guidance, co- 
operation, and the personal endeavor of the minis- 
ter, choir-master, or precentor, and individual mem- 
hers of the congregation. The minister should 
always be alert to emphasize the value of good 
congregational singing, and to select hymns which 
will not only be the natural utterance of the emo- 
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_tions of the worshippers, but also appropriate for 
congregational rendering. The organist or precentor 
should labor to build up technical proficiency, and 
oy the contagion of personal enthusiasm arouse and 
guide the co-operation of the people. The people 
should insist on the privilege of united singing, and 
be alert to study new and better tunes, and to sing 
with unity of spirit and hearty good will. 

12. The hymn-book should be carefully selected. 
A list of the hymn-books in common use in Uni- 
tarian churches will be found in the Year Book; 
and supplies may be ordered through the American 
Unitarian Association. Unitarians have been one 
of the most prolific of Christian bodies in the pro- 
duction of good hymns, but all religious poetry 
is not adapted to singing. Hymns are not medita- 
tive poems or rhymed didactics, but words written 
primarily to be sung. They are praise and prayer 
addressed to an object of worship. The use of 
garbled or altered hymns is to be deprecated. Ifa 
hymn cannot be adapted to the spirit of a Unitarian 
congregation without alteration, it should be ex- 
cluded. The music of the hymn-books has been 
greatly improved in recent years; but minister and 
organist should alike endeavor to exclude from the 
common use of the congregation the trivial tunes 
which are still printed in the hymn-books, simply 
because they are familiar. The congregation should 
insist upon expressing its religious emotions only in 
noble verse set to noble music, 
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tarian Association held in Boston May 22, 
1900, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : — 

“We believe that each church should seek in all 
ways to promote the devotion and loyalty of its 
followers to the great principles of religion for 
which we stand. 

“We believe also that each church should do 
some definite work in training its children and 
youth in the positive affirmations of our faith. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that we recommend to 
our churches and people the resolutions on church 
membership adopted at our last National Confer- 
ence, and, in pursuance of the same, request that 
the President of the American Unitarian Association 
appoint a committee to collect and codify the 
church covenants and statements of faith now in 
use, to the end: first, that any church may be 
assisted in forming some basis of membership for 
its followers; and, second, that some wise system 
of presenting and teaching our faith to the young 
may be devised.” 

In accordance with this vote the President ap- 
pointed as this Committee Rev. Austin S. Garver, 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Rev. William Channing 
Brown, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Mrs. Prescott 
Keyes, with the President of the Association as 
chairman. Mr. Wilson was chosen secretary of this 
Committee, and the work of collecting the necessary 
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information and of preparing the report has been 
performed by him. The Committee is much in- 
debted to Mr. Wilson for his wise, patient, and 
assiduous industry. The conclusions of the report 
have received the unanimous assent of the Commit- 
tee, and it is issued in the hope that the results of 
the inquiry will be profitable to the churches of our 
free fellowship. 

S. A. E. 
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1g00, there are 459 churches in the Uni- 

tarian fellowship. Of these, 250 have re- 
sponded to the circulars and question leaflets sent 
out by the Committee. These replies may be con- 
sidered representative of the experience and belief, 
concerning the subjects under consideration, of the 
entire denomination. They come from all parts of 
our country,— from Eastport, Me., and from Port- 
land, Ore.; from Montreal and from New Orleans. 
They represent every phase and every degree of our 
denominational life. We have replies from the 
oldest churches in New England and from some of 
the latest movements which have hardly gathered 
coherency and strength sufficient to call themselves 
churches. City churches of ancient and honorable 
traditions vie with suburban and country parishes, 
whose existence, in some instances, is like ‘ Nir- 
vana,” — which can be-called neither a place nor a 
state, a locality nor a condition,—in setting forth 
the actual and theoretical bases of organized Unitari- 
anism. In some instances the respondents lack that 
definiteness and grasp of local conditions necessary 
in making up a satisfactory summary. And in 
other instances the replies are too hypothetical or 
theoretical to be taken as serious statements of 
existing conditions. But, on the whole, these 250 
replies furnish us with sufficient data to aid us in 
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forming correct averages. They undoubtedly rep- 
resent the conditions and tendencies that prevail 
throughout our body. 

Many valuable practical suggestions have been 
contributed, which can hardly fail to be serviceable 
to those who wish to increase the usefulness and 
growth of their various churches. We will take each 
one of these six questions separately, and consider 
the nature and content of the replies received. 
After that, we shall be able to state concisely the 
practical inferences to be drawn from these replies. 
And, finally, we can briefly consider whatever sug- 
gestions we have to offer as the result of our in- 
quiries. 

I. 


What is the covenant of your church ? 


It will be necessary to explain, at the outset, that 
the Committee, whether they so intended or not, 
must mean by “church” the body of people who 
are interested in and support public worship in a 
given place. This, as we shall see, is the necessary 
definition to give to the word “church” in our 
report for the simple reason that this is the sense 
in which the majority of the respondents have taken 
it. Now and then an elderly Unitarian minister, or 
some clergyman who has come to us from some 
other denomination, will know no definition of the 
word “church,” except as the organized body of 
the “elect” within the society or parish,— meaning 
those who have subscribed to a covenant in due 
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form, and are especially constituted to partake of 
the communion. But it should be understood that, 
even where the old dual organization of “church”’ 
and “society” has a nominal existence, it has, with 
very few exceptions, become so attenuated and 
vague that no practical force is given by it to our 
denominational life. In most instances it is perpetu- 
ated as a venerable relic of early Puritanism, cher- 
ished by a few individuals in some historic society, 
lovingly tolerated by many, and regarded as one of 
those survivals of a spent theology which will gradu- 
ally disappear entirely. This being the actual con- 
dition, it becomes necessary for us to merge the 
second half of the second question with our first 
question, and make our first question read, — 

What is the Covenant or Bond of Fellowship of 
your Church, Parish, or Society ?— meaning, What 
is it around which you gather your membership as 
a religious organization? ‘To put the question in 
any other form is to become involved in a hopeless 
tangle, owing to the confusion concerning the 
definition of a “church” in the minds of the 
respondents. Time has so far passed away from 
the days of the “’Town Church,” which in New 
England made the dual organization an ecclesiastical 
necessity, and the conception of human nature as 
divisible into two distinct categories — the saved and 
the lost— has so far become obsolete that clear 
results can only be obtained by considering a ‘‘ Coy- 
enant”’ and a “ Bond of Fellowship,” a “ Church ” 
and a “ Society,” as respectively identical. 
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Of the 250 churches whose responses we have in 
hand, 90 have adopted what we may, perhaps, call 
the Spring Garden Covenant, which was recom- 
mended by the National Conference of 1899,— 
“In the love of truth, and in the spirit of Jesus, 
we unite for the worship of God and the service of 
man.” We include among these go churches all 
those whose Bond of Fellowship consists of these 
words, or words which amount, practically, to the 
same thing; for, as a matter of fact, only a few 
have adopted exactly these words, without any 
change or addition. In the Unitarian fellowship 
that Bond of Union which would not allow some 
scope for the expression of local individuality is 
unthinkable. This is shown by the great and 
interesting variety of changes to which this sim- 
ple and excellent statement of the National Con- 
ference has been devoted. 111 churches report 
some other Covenant, Bond of Fellowship, Pre- 
amble, or Affirmation of Belief. Among them are 
some that are very much involved and very theo- 
logical: others are simple business statements, and 
scarcely to be regarded as declarations of spiritual 
purpose. Many of them have long since ceased to 
have a conscious existence in the life of the church, 
being evidently resurrected from the tomb‘of obliv- 
ion for the benefit of the Committee. There are 
many simple and beautiful and impressive state- 
ments of faith or purpose, which no one could 
read without receiving some inspiration, as, for in- 
stance : — 
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We hold the objects and aims of the Christian Church, and this 
as a branch thereof, to be the upbuilding and growth of character y 
the getting and doing of good; the furtherance of knowledge and 
practice of divine law and duty, and works of charity and good- 
will toward men. 

We avow it our religious duty to seek truth and encourage the 
search thereof by others, from all sources whence it may be found, 
allowing and fostering perfect liberty of thought and conscience for 
each, with responsibility only to the Judge of all. 

We acknowledge our obligation to walk in amity and peace 
with our brethren, to promote the welfare of this church by sup- 
port of its instrumentalities for good, by acquiescence in its councils, 
by attendance on its services, and, above all, by consecration of 
ourselves to a spiritual life, and striving in all ways to live as fol- 
lowers of the Master and children of God. 


Or 


Being no longer strangers, but heirs of the Covenant, con- 
firmed of God to the Fathers, we, the undersigned, Pastor and Peo- 
ple, Parents and Children, constituting the First Parish Church of 
, of the Unitarian Church of Massachusetts, of the Church 
Universal, express the following : — 


We recognize the Church, co-ordinately with the Family and 
the State, as a divine and permanent form of human society, of 
which we are members by birthright, and to which loyalty is a 
personal, indefeasible duty. 


This is a part of “ A Statement of Principles and 
Aims ”’—a substitute of a Covenant of 1826—in 
one of our country churches. 

Many of these Covenants and Bonds of Union 
itseems almost a pity to pass over. Broad, beauti- 
ful, dignified, and free from all cant and intolerance, 
they would seem to constitute the most perfect 
expression of that religious liberty for which the 
fathers have struggled. 
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«« We preach to al] men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 
The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Will help us in our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth be trod ; 
Nor banish Nature from the plan. 
We study still with reverent search 
To build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as is the love of God 
And ample as the wants of man,”’ 


One minister, who has made a study of the re- 
ligious and social conditions in the hill towns of 
New England, sends this quotation, and says, “I 
have sometimes thought of presenting Longfellow’s 
description of the Theologian in the prelude to 
‘The Tales of a Wayside Inn’ for a covenant for 
some covenantless church I may find, to walk by.” 

41 churches out of the 250 report no statement 
of any kind. These churches have, for the most 
part, gone along in the even tenor of their way for 
many years, and either feel no pressing need for or- 
ganization beyond the simple “ assembly,” or “ con- 
gregation,” or they are beginning to find it necessary 
to adjust themselves to new social and religious 
conditions, and will welcome any suggestions look- 
ing to that end which the Association may offer. 


oy, 


The second question has referencé to the number 
of organizations constituting the local institution. 
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Of the 250 churches responding, 43 do not in- 
form us upon this point. In some cases the writer 
does not seem to know whether there are one, two, 
or three organizations. In all such instances we 
may assume that more than one has not been of 
sufficient importance to be apparent. In some 
instances there is really no organization whatever 
which involves anything like a membership roll. 
The institution, in such cases, has been conducted 
by a few individuals that form a sort of self-perpet- 
uating parish committee. The people at large, in a 
vague sort of way, recognize the church building as 
a place where a minister may be seen and heard 
once a week, hired and paid by “Them” when 
“They” see fit to do so. In some cases where no 
organization whatever is reported there is really a 
living church, with living ministries and living sup- 
porters, only with nothing in the way of organiza- 
tion to show on paper. They are few in number, 
but they certainly deserve to be thoroughly under- 
stood; and their lack of ecclesiastical machinery 
should not be allowed to reflect against their loyalty, 
their philanthropy, or their real value as centres of 
spiritual power. 

A minister of one of these churches writes that 
the bond of fellowship is an “‘interest in what is 
going on,” which is, indeed, not a very bad bond. 
“The test of membership,” he says, “has never 
been defined. We pay our bills. We have good 
congregations. * We love each other. We find 
homogeneous action easily attainable. We look up 
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and we enjoy life, and we give away all we can. If 
it became needful at any time to decide who be- 
longed, I suspect we would make contribution of 
money the test. But we pray that the day of such 
things may not come.” 

There are, possibly, two or three churches that 
have the triple organization; namely, the ancient 
proprietorship, which consists, in the main, of prop- 
erty ownership in the church building, grounds, 
etc., the society which attends to the administration 
of the affairs of the institution, and the “church,” 
or those who have entered into spiritual profession 
with one another. 

There are 148 churches which, so far as we can 
make out, have only one organization. Some of 
these have recently abolished the dual or triple form, 
and simply decided to have the church and society, 
or parish, identical. Some call it all “ Church,” 
some call it all “ Parish,” some call it all “ Society,” 
and some call it an “ Association.” But in almost 
every instance a brief, clear, religious Bond of 
Union has been definitely adopted, and a carefully 
prepared roll of membership to go with it. Where 
in such bodies the communion service is observed, 
an effort is made to obliterate completely the im- 
pression that such observance implies any: division 
lines, on the ground of character or religious pro- 
fession, between those who join in the service and 
those who donot. 148 out of 250 who, so far as we 
can judge, have deliberately come to this situation 
would seem to imply certain unmistakable indica- 
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tions. That such indications are valid is proven by 
the repeated expression of dissatisfaction with the 
old double form; and the movement to abolish this 
twofold system where it has existed, or to inaugu- 
rate a single organization including all interested 
persons where new movements are started, is un- 
questionably justified by the sense of the great ma- 
jority of those who have responded to our inquiries. 
In one or two reports an attempt to form a church 
within a society 1s mentioned as a failure. The 
minister of one very prosperous church urges the use 
of the name “Society”’ instead of “ Church,” and 
“Bond” rather than “‘ Covenant,” his fear being that 
the superficial pietism often charged to the dual or- 
ganism may otherwise be encouraged. In another 
place the minister declares that, while there is a 
“church” within his “‘ parish,” he seldom has any 
occasion to recognize it. And his case represents a 
great many others. Among the replies upon this 
point, I have found a great many such expressions 
as this: “ My parish zs my church.” “I do not 
favor the double organization of church and society 
which is found in this parish.” “I prefer the en- 
rolment of all members of parish and congrega- 
tion.” “I donot think the old condition of church 
and parish as distinct a good thing. I believe it 
tends to make a separation which in fact is unreal 
and unnecessary.” ‘I oppose church member- 
ship if it means an inner circle within the larger 
parish. Such an inner body causes too much mis- 
chief and dissension.” 
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“In organizing a ‘church’ within the parish, I 
found strong opposition from some of the best and 
most conscientious people.” ‘There is [here] a 
church distinct from the parish; but I do all I can 
to make the parish the church —i.e., I preach the 
broad church, but practise the narrow — by takin 
in all those who desire to have church fellowship.” 
“Our Covenant, adopted 16 March, 1793, is in 
abeyance, but of late years has been so seldom 
availed of that we have come to recognize, practi- 
cally, no dividing line between church and society, 
and may be said to have no church save the all- 
including birthright one.’”’ Such testimonies might 
be continued indefinitely. The “church” in this 
society is “dormant,” it has become “ obsolete” ; 
“1 disapprove of the dual organization,’ — are char- 
acteristic expressions in, possibly, two-thirds of the 
replies, where any definite expression is given upon 
the subject. In justice, however, to the very small 
minority who apparently favor the “church” dis- 
tinct from the “society” or “ parish,” it should be 
said that one minister testifies as follows: “I organ- 
ized the ‘ church’ in ; and, though it has not 
been in existence ten months, it outnumbers nearly 
two to one the society organization. It is vital.” 
Another minister, in whose church there is neither 
covenant, bond of fellowship, nor form of admission 
to any roll of membership, declares, “‘ It seems to 
me little better than childish folly to attempt to build 
up a creedless church.” In one place a dual organ- 
ization seems to exist, and those who wish to join 
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can take their choice,— to sign that part of the reg- 
ister which contains the covenant or that part whicli 
does not. 


4. 

“ What is the form of admission to your church or 
society 2” 

45 of the 250 churches responding would seem to 
receive members by a simple signature upon the reg- 
ister or record of the organization. 96 report some 
form or ceremony, generally the right hand of fel- 
lowship, together with the signing of the book. 21 
definitely state a financial condition to eligibility ; 
and 43 either have no form of admission, or, if they 
have, it is not stated with sufficient clearness to so 
report. It may be assumed that in most cases a 
vote upon the names of candidates for membership 
precedes the actual initiation. Sometimes the names 
are posted in some conspicuous place for a certain 
length of time, and in other instances a certain 
length of time must elapse between the presentation 
of names to the society and the vote of election. 

Concerning this matter of joining the church by 
some formal ceremony there are many interesting 
considerations presented by the respondents. There 
seems to be quite a variety of forms, and some of 
them seem unquestionably beautiful, impressive, and 
dignified. It would be out of the question to in- 
corporate all of them in this report, or, indeed, to 
do more than to indicate their general character. 
Candidates for membership having been voted upon 
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and accepted by the existing organization (except in 
such cases as where members are made by simply 
signing the register in private), are, in many cases, 
admitted in the presence of the congregation on 
Sunday, presumably at the close of the sermon, 
which has been appropriately adapted to such an 
occasion. After a short address to the candidates, 
they are invited to sign the book, one by one, and 
receive the welcome of the church by the right hand 
of the minister. After all have signed, the congre- 
gation rise, and all repeat the Lord’s Prayer. In 
some cases the minister offers a prayer instead, and 
pronounces a blessing upon the new members. 
When all are seated, a hymn is sung and the service 
is ended. Sometimes the deacons of the church, in 
addition to the minister, stand near the candidates, 
and take them by the hand as they return from sign- 
ing their names. All who can do so, of the society, 
are expected to offer their congratulations to those 
who have thus joined them in the sacred purposes of 
the church. Many variations of this general cere- 
mony are reported; the choir is often introduced ; 
the organ is sometimes played softly, while the min- 
ister reads the short address of instruction to the can- 
didates. Flowers are used liberally in decorations. 
It is worth while to notice that it rarely happens 
that elderly people present themselves for -member- 
ship through sucha service. The candidates are 
almost invariably young people, often those who 
have spent years in the Sunday School and are mem- 
bers of the Guild, the Young People’s Religious 
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Union, or kindred society. In several cases, re- 
spondents report direct opposition to any such 
method on the part of older people; and one minis- 
ter writes the following: “ Lack of encouragement on 
part of parents. No unusual thing for a young per- 
son to meditate the step, and, upon mentioning it at 
home, to receive the reply, “Why, I never formally 
united with the church; and I am as good a Unita- 
rian as anybody.’”’ Another declares: “ My expe- 
rience is continually surprising in finding those I 
least expected coming forward to this service. My 
difficulty and failure seems generally to be with the 
old Unitarian families, and there I frequently find 
the father’s prejudice preventing the young people 
from uniting with the church.” 

Along the line of what has already been said con- 
cerning the’ double organization, it may be to 
the point to add the following, which is offered as 
one of the obstacles in the way of inducing young 
people (or any people, for that matter) to become 
members: “ Deep-rooted conviction on the part 
of young people and also elders that to join the 
church implies the attainment of perfection instead 
of a constant striving after perfection. Our people 
dread to be deemed hypocrites.” It should also be 
noted here that several ministers strenuously urge 
the custom of giving “ letters” to members of their 
churches who remove from one town to another, 
and that in these days of social restlessness, when 
the population is so emphatically mercurial, these 
letters should be considered by those who give 
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them and those who receive them the most cordial, 
as well as serious, instruments of fellowship. In one 
church, and possibly in others, certificates of mem- 
bership are given,— illuminated cards or parchment 
paper,— signed by the clerk of the church and by 
the minister. It is also urged that the list of mem- 
bership be most carefully kept, and used as often as 
possible, so that the fact of personal membership 
with the privileges and responsibilities that go with 
it may be constantly before their attention. This 
is done in some churches by sending notices on 
postal cards to each member of the church (“ As a 
member of the First Unitarian Church, etc., you are 
hereby notified or invited”’), attention being called 
to business meetings, parish reunions, receptions, 
prospective contributions, anything and everything 
which calls for the co-operation of all members. 

Among the responses which have come to us 
there have been several earnest appeals for a suit- 
able literature of instruction concerning the prepara- 
tion of the young for membership in our churches, 
and for an acceptable service of initiation. 


4. 

The fourth question is as follows: . “What 
method of instruction do you find most successful in pre- 
paring the young for membership in the church?” 

87 report personal “advice,” ‘‘ instruction,” “ in- 
fluence,” or “solicitation” on the part of the min- 
ister. 21 merely mention the Sunday School. 
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29 combine both personal solicitation and the 
Sunday School, and 104 report no method. 

As this whole subject will properly find all neces- 
sary elaboration under our consideration of the 
sixth and last question, we can omit further com- 
ments for the time being. 


5. 


The first part of the fifth question reads,— 

“Do you favor a definite church membership?” 

Making the necessary allowances for some vague- 
ness as to what is meant by the word “ church,” and 
assuming that what is referred to is the religious 
organization that actually exists, whatever may be 
its name, we get the following results from the 250 
returns : — 

156 declare themselves in favor of a definite 
membership. 34 more are not only in favor of 
definite membership, but use some expression of 
emphasis, like “‘ Yes, emphatically ! most decidedly /” 
“With all my heart!” ‘Most assuredly!” and 
sometimes “‘ Yes!” with one, two, or more exclama- 
tion points. 47 are in doubt, using such expressions 
as, “I am not clear upon this point,” “ I am unde- 
cided.” ‘In some cases, yes! but I doubt if it 
would work here.” And several want enlighten- 
ment upon the subject. 7 out of the 250 posi- 
tively oppose the idea of definite membership. 

The second part of the fifth question, which runs 
as follows: “If so, what measures of helping people 
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to identify themselves with the church have com- 
mended themselves to you?” will, after what has 
now been said, receive all necessary attention under 
question 


6. 


“ Have you ever had a Confirmation Class? If so, 
please describe your methods and their success or fail- 
ure.’ And it should be said here that the Com- 
mittee added a foot-note, requesting whatever sug- 
gestions the respondents might consider helpful in 
establishing the loyalty of our people, etc. 

In 16 instances the Confirmation Class is believed 
in, although in these cases there does not seem to be 
any practical experience to fortify this belief. 37 
have tried the Confirmation Class, and believe in it. 
31 believe in something of this kind, but express 
themselves as opposed to the name ‘‘ Confirmation.” 
The reasons offered for a dislike for this name may 
be of service to those who are interested in this sub- 
ject. ‘The word ‘ Confirmation’ has been patented 
by the Roman Catholic and Protestant Episcopal 
churches with a meaning Unitarians cannot honestly 
employ. Its use helps them,and not us.” Another 
writes: “No, I have no need of a Confirmation 
Class. I do not believe in adopting the: methods 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. My young 
people are coming into the church one by one dur- 
ing the entire year, in the fall and winter, as well as 
in the spring. An Easter Confirmation Class would 
meet with no favor among our members.” ‘ What 
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place a Confirmation Class has in a church without 
a creed I cannot understand.” One writes: “ No. 
The name does not belong to our denomination. 
It is Episcopal to the backbone, and at once arouses 
a certain antagonism in some. No doubt the an- 
tagonism is foolish, but it is real.” 

At the same time there are many who express 
a decided belief in and desire for a course of in- 
struction to prepare the young for an intelligent 
and faithful and loyal membership in the church; 
and quite a number answer, “Yes, but by some 
other name.” ‘There are “ Preparatory Classes,” 
a ‘Pastor's Preparation Class,’ ‘‘ Consecration 
Class,” and “ Religious Study Class.” Indeed, 
it may generally be taken for granted that even 
where the name “ Confirmation” is used, it is not 
adopted in its original sense. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing represents the average relation, among us, 
between the name and the thing itself: “I am a 
great believer in the Confirmation Class,— perhaps 
a new thing under the old name; for I mean simply 
a class of young persons instructed in the principles 
of our faith and our church history, and appealed to 
to try more earnestly to translate their creed into 
life.” Among the responses received there are 8 
which positively oppose both the name and the 
thing. 149 have no opinion upon the subject, 
never having had experience in a systematic attempt 
to induct the young into the church. This con- 
stitutes three-fifths of the responses received. 

Many subjects which lie just outside the province 
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of this report have been more or less directly 
involved in the questions and answers presented. 
Among them are baptism, christening, sprinkling, 
the communion service, discipline, associate mem- 
bers living at a distance ; and even this Committee is 
cautioned about drawing conclusions without being 
familiar with local conditions and situations. 

A Western lawyer believes that there has been too 
much vagueness concerning the purpose and char- 
acter of our Church, and that a movement looking 
toward closer organization is most commendable. 
A layman writes: ‘“‘ The age is becoming practical. 
It does not take much interest in theology, but 
does take a great deal of interest in a practical, 
every-day, working church.” One of our good 
doctors modestly wishes us to send him an earth- 
quake to make certain old-time Unitarians publicly 
join the church. 

No one can look carefully through these com- 
munications without being convinced that there is a 
serious and sometimes rather anxious desire, which 
is very general throughout our body, to kvow and 
adopt the methods most acceptable to the majority 
of our churches, in order that the diversity of our 
operations may become as harmonious as is the 
spirit of unity which now certainly seems well-nigh 
universal among us. 

To put the whole matter in as concise form as 
possible, the following suggestions undoubtedly 
arise : — 
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I. 


A new conception of church membership, in our 
branch of the Congregational Church at least, has 
been adopted. To those who are acquainted with 
the evolution of New England Congregationalism, 
it will not be called a new conception, but, on the 
contrary, a return to that plain and simple and 
absolutely unaffected religious attitude which char- 
acterized the first churches established on these 
coasts. It is a curious and important fact that, dur- 
ing the first century of Puritanism in New England, 
there was practically nothing in the shape of a writ- 
ten creed which could be imposed upon the individ- 
ual by any ecclesiastical authority. The First Con- 
gregational Church of Salem was established in 1629, 
and its covenant was so perfectly free from all cant 
and dogmatism that one might imagine it to be the 
bond of fellowship of one of our latest Unitarian 
movements. It says: — 


We covenant with the Lord, and one with another ; and do 
bind ourselves, in the presence of God, to wa/k together in all his 


ways, according as he is pleased to reveal himself unto us in his 
Blessed word of ‘Truth. 


The difference between that time and this, so far 
as we are concerned, consists in the fact that the 
prevailing theology of the seventeenth century was 
Calvinistic, while now it is rational and increasingly 
Christian. Those early covenants left Calvinism 
“open at the top.” Our bonds of fellowship now 
leave rationalism “open at the top.” The attitude 
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of the individual with reference to the great prob- 
lems of life is the same in either case. 

The younger generation in our churches is almost 
entirely unconscious of the old distinctions between 
“church” and “parish.” They have outgrown 
the consciousness of the elect and the non-elect; 
and it is practically incomprehensible to them that 
a human soul outside the church should be any the 
less dear to God than a human soul inside the 
church. 

Hence it is true that membership in one of our 
churches no longer means a distinction between the 
lost and the saved. It means simply a declaration 
of purpose to walk consciously and openly with 
God, as a loving child, hand in hand with a loving 
Father. 


2. 


The second inference is that we may increasingly 
and deliberately regard ours as a birthright church. 
There is demand for an orderly process of religious 
culture recognized by ministers and parents. It 
should begin with the advent of the babe,— the new 
soul coming to us and welcomed joyfully from the 
vast unknown; received and dedicated in our church 
as its birthright; a treasure from God, for God, and 
unto God; of more value than the ponderous bulk 
of the planet Jupiter; a child of ours and of God’s, 
as clearly born and predestinated a Unitarian as an 
American, 

Then, in due time, let this child be directed and 
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informed and counselled by the church, after its 
tender years, to be as surely regular at church ser- 
vice on Sunday as at school on Monday, a thing 
taken for granted and above discussion. And then, 
when the hour arrives, let the right hand of the 
church, through its minister, welcome this young man 
or woman to the full privileges and responsibilities 
of this church into which he or she was born. 


oP 

The third inference is that a definite church 
membership can be inaugurated wherever it is wisely 
done. Let the older members come frankly for- 
ward, and begin the list. All things have become 
new, in one sense. And now, for the sake of the 
future and the young who are to know nothing and 
care less for the bitter theological controversies that 
you have outlived, be among the first to accept the 
new interpretation of the church home. 

Let this roll of membership be real and useful. 
There are duties and pleasures alike when it may be 
called into practical operation,— reunions of the 
church, annual roll-calls, appeals to members, and 
parish business meetings. It should be consulted 
again and again each year to the end that no mem- 
ber should forget or become indifferent to the fact 
of his membership. And, when one minister is suc- 
ceeded by another, it should be at hand for the 
immediate use of the latter, so that the continuity of 
the church life may not be disturbed by the incon- 
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gruity of relations which, under such circumstances, 
so often works havoc with the order and peace of 
the individual organization. 


4. 

The fourth inference is that there is a rational de- 
mand for a simple, honest method of instructing 
our young people in the principles of our faith and 
the value of our rich inheritance. There is need 
of a well-devised programme for “religious study 
classes” which shall prepare young people for mem- 
bership in the church and loyalty to its covenant 
and purpose. The name of such a class is unim- 
portant. In some churches the name “ confirma- 
tion class” will be found to be natural and appro- 
priate: in others, a name less associated with the 
practices of other communions will be found to 
more clearly express the freer and loftier aims we 
have in view. There is, finally, demand for an 
elastic but fairly uniform service of fellowship 
whereby new members can be welcomed into our 
churches. 

No longer need any one fear the ghost of eccle- 
siastical oppression. It is for us now,—free to be 
ourselves and our best selves at all times,—it is 
for us to give actual body and outward expression 
to our principles and ideals. In the spirit of human 
sympathy and unlimited charity we can adopt har- 
monious methods ; and we can apply those methods 
and we can champion those methods until, when 
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the Unitarian stranger shall enter one of our 
churches in any part of the world, even though he 
were blindfolded, he shall feel the atmosphere and 
the touch of our holy spirit, and know that he is at 
home. 


From these legitimate inferences, and as the re- 
sult of the experience of many successful churches 
of our fellowship, we are therefore able to make 
certain definite recommendations to our fellow- 
workers. We do not assume any authority over 
the affairs of the free Congregational churches that 
acknowledge the Unitarian faith and fellowship, and 
we do not forget that local conditions will some- 
times make our suggestions undesirable and our 
recommendations impracticable. We simply testify 
to the result of our investigation of the existing 
conditions, and ask for our recommendations the 
patient and serious consideration of all who are 
interested in the usefulness and perpetuity of our 
free churches : — 

1. We recommend a single and inclusive organi- 
zation for our churches. This organization should 
be the church. 

2. We recommend the adoption in each of our 
churches of some brief and simple covenant or bond 
of fellowship which will express the purpose of the 
church life. 

3. We recommend a definite and clearly defined 
church membership, consisting of those who have 
accepted the bond of fellowship. Voting on all 
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matters pertaining to the finances of the church 
should, however, be restricted to those who have 
made some stated contribution toward the support 
of worship. 

4. We recommend that the members of the 
church be received into its fellowship by some 
simple public service of recognition, and that 
the younger people of the church be prepared for 
such membership in a religious study class under 
the direction of the minister. 

5. We recommend that the list of members be 
accurately kept up and carefully preserved. 

6. We recommend that, when members of a 
church remove to another community wherein there 
is a Unitarian church, letters be addressed at once 
by the minister and clerk of the parish to the minis- 
ter and clerk of the parish to which removal is 
made, commending the friends to the hospitality of 
their new church home. 

7. We recommend that a special committee of 
the Association be appointed to suggest methods for 
conducting the preparatory class of young people 
and appropriate services of fellowship. 
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Adopted by National Conference, 1894. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
Boston, Mass. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE purpose of this pamphlet is to give briefly and 
clearly certain information about the Unitarian Church; 
its history, its characteristic convictions, its achieve- 
ments, its hopes. In preparing it, the author has had 
in mind the needs of inquirers who have come to him 
in the course of a fruitful ministry seeking the infor- 
mation which is here set down. Dr. Crooker has had 
the privilege of serving two churches situated at the 
seats of two great state universities, —the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison, and the University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor. In these academic communities he 
has won the confidence and lasting affection of a large 
number of young men and women who have become 
and are to become influential members of the communi- 
ties in which they live. He writes this statement out of 
this unique and happy experience. 

The statement does not represent a narrow sectarian 
view or a boastful spirit. With all his fellow citizens in 
this free household of faith, Dr. Crooker recognizes that 
Unitarianism is not now, and probably never will be, the 
one universal religion. It is rather a particular form of 
the religious life. It is not so much a system of thought 
as it is a habit of mind and a principle of conduct. The 
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representative expression of this habit of mind is to be 
found in the constant witness borne to the present life 
of God in the present life of man. Every true Unitarian 
seeks to cultivate the religious spirit that includes all 
truth, and the religious sentiment that embraces all men. 
Therefore Dr. Crooker’s aim has been to affirm the great 
spiritual ideals of the human soul, He has been more 
intent on winning the doubtful, relieving the distressed, 
and inspiring the indifferent in matters pertaining to 
religion, than on criticising creeds, or controverting out- 
grown dogmas. He has written in warm appreciation of 
all forms of sincere piety, and has endeavored to speak 
the truth in love. 

The mission of Unitarian teaching and work is “ not 
to destroy but to fulfil.” Its purpose is not to antag- 
onize other forms of faith, but to satisfy some of the 
longings which those other forms of faith express; to 
discover and emphasize the permanent and universal 
elements of religious thought and life, and lead such 
powers on to nobler employment. It preserves the his- 
toric continuity of the progressive spiritual life of the 
Christian centuries. What Dr. Crooker has written is 
heartily commended to all who wish to know something 
of the nature of the religious movement which seeks 
thus to re-affirm the religion of Jesus Christ, holding, in 
accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and love to man. 
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The Unitarian Church: 
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HISTORY AND CHARACTERISTICS 
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I THE Unitarian Gospel began with the discovery 
Beginnings that we live in a Universe. Its original affirmation 
was the unity of God. The great teachings of science respect- 
ing the unity of energy, the unity of life, the unity of humanity, 
are confirmations of that early conviction. ° 


lI The prophetic writings, such as those by Amos, 
Hebrew Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah, represent the spiritual 
Prophets 


and enduring elements in the Old Testament. In 
their protest against sacrifice, idolatry, formalism, injustice, 
and selfishness, and in their teaching of the unity, holiness, 
and goodness of God, they set forth what are now the essen- 
tial Unitarian principles. “Their plea that righteousness is what 
God demands and what man needs, — that righteousness is 
blessedness, — is our plea. 
iam We claim to teach what was central and essential 
ime in the message of Jesus. We lay our emphasis on 
the Beatitudes, the Golden Rule, the Law of Love (Matt. 
xxii. 34-40). We’ find the way of salvation described in 
his parables, where purity is set forth as the condition, growth 
the method, love the motive, character the fruitage, and 
service the expression of Eternal Life, or the kingdom of 
heaven, 
IV We do not appeal to the New Testament as a 
Aperice document of final and infallible authority, and we 
do not claim that the Unitarian Gospel is merely an echo 
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of apostolic Christianity. But we do claim to represent its 
spirit and ideal. When Peter declared, “Of a truth, I per- 
ceive that God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation 
he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him,” he proclaimed the Unitarian faith, When he 
described thé ministry of Jesus to consist in “turning every 
one of you from his iniquities,”’ he spoke like a Unitarian. See 
Acts i1.-26::' xsay-ahce 

When Paul preached, “In God we live and move and have 
our being,”’ and when he wrote, “ And now abideth faith, hope, 
love, these three ; and the greatest of these is love,” he stood 
on ground now occupied by Unitarians. See Acts xvii. 28; 
TACO et EZ. 

And when it was written by John or in the name of John, 

“ Let us love one another, for love is of God; and every one 
that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God” (x John iv. 7), 
the writer defined the Unitarian position. There are other 
things in the New Testament, but these teachings made the _ 
glory and strength of early Christianity, and they are the 
things that are eternal and that we lay to heart. 
Vv In the primitive churches there were beliefs in 
Early Church respect to the messiahship and second coming 
of Jesus, superstitions respecting baptism, and uses of the Old 
Testament, which are no part of our religion. But it is 
generally conceded by modern scholars that the original Chris- 
tianity was not the acceptance of a creed but the adoption of 
a spirit like that of Jesus, and that the early churches were 
democratic in form, each independent,*with no elaborate 
ceremonials and no radical distinctions between clergy and 
laity. 

Great scholars representing many different denominations 
agree to-day that the deification of Jesus, as found in the 
Nicene and trinitarian creeds, has no adequate warrant in 
Scripture, and does not represent the original faith, but that it 
was a slowly developed philosophical afterthought, which was 
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rooted, not in the words of Jesus or the beliefs of his disciples, 
but in the mystical speculations of Alexandria. 

It is also admitted that the so-called “ Apostles’ Creed”’ 
does not accurately report the ideas of primitive Christianity. 
It was not set forth by the Apostles themselves, but was slowly . 
evolved under the stress of many controversies, and reached 
its present shape after the fourth century. 

No modern church exactly reproduces the original Chris- 
tian faith, polity, or ritual (it is not necessary that they should 
be reproduced) ; but what we claim is, (1) That many of 
the dogmas made prominent in the creeds of Christendom 
have no warrant in the teachings of Jesus; (2) That the 
spiritual and eternal elements of primitive Christianity are 
affirmed by Unitarians. Confirmation of these statements 
may be easily found in the oldest church manual in existence, 
“The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” (distributed /vee in an 
English translation by the American Unitarian Association), 
or in the two works by the great Oxford scholar, Rey. Dr. 
Edwin Hatch (Episcopal), “ Organization of the Early Chris- 
tian Churches ” and “ Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages.”’ 
VI At the first general council at Niczea in 325, Arius 
Arians denied the doctrine that was finally adopted — 
the Nicene Creed (forced through by the imperial pressure of 
Constantine) — that Jesus, the Son or Logos, is “ very God of 
very God” (same substance — homoousion), and he asserted 
that Jesus was a being more than man, but separate from 
God, not begotten from eternity but created in time. The 
_ later Arian view of Jesus as a separate and subordinate being, 
of similar but not identical substance (homotousion), has been 
widely held by the, forerunners of modern Unitarians. The 
fact that Arius could truthfully appeal to Scripture and tradi- 
tion against his opponent Athanasius shows that a_ belief 
similar to his had been the ancient and common view. 

The Arians were at times very numerous, and they were 
often active in good works, Witness the missionary labors of 
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Ulfilas among the Goths (died 383). But Arianism was not 
a successful solution of the problem respecting Jesus’ nature 
and rank. It neither saved the pure humanity of Jesus nor 
brought mankind into immediate contact with the infinite God 
sur Father, while it subjected the Arians to the charge of wor- 
shipping a creature, —an intolerable situation. Unitarians a 
century ago largely held Arian views ; fifty years ago this posi- 
tion had been generally abandoned. It is now held by few, 
if any. 

vu Many early Protestants approximated the Unitarian 
Reformation position, and four great men among the reformers 
of the sixteenth century set in operation forces in the reli- 
gious world that resulted in a liberal form of Christianity. 
In 1553 Servetus (a fugitive from Spain, his native land ; 
burned at the stake in Geneva, 1553, Calvin consenting) pub- 
lished his “ Restoration of Christianity,” a plea for a simplifi- 
cation of the Christian faith. It was not a profound work, 
but it provoked discussion and stimulated more rational 
thinking, Faustus Socinus labored in the same general direc- 
tion —a disciple of Llius Socinus, his uncle (both Italians). 
He spread his views widely in Poland (1575-1604), where 
they flourished for about a century, but were finally stamped 
out with great cruelty. About 1560, Francis David estab- 
lished even more radical doctrines, in Transylvania, where 
the movement which he inaugurated still survives. His disci- 
ple, John Sigismund, gave the people a charter of religious 
liberty (1568) —one of the first and greatest documents of 
religious freedom. 

The prominence of Leelius and Faustus Socinus in this 
movement for a more rational interpretation of Christianity 
gave the name Socinian to those who denied the absolute deity 
of Jesus and the total depravity of man, and affirmed the 
unity of God and a spiritual, rather than a sacrificial, interpre- 
tation of Jesus. The name, however, has long since ceased 
adequately to describe Unitarians, 
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Arius, Servetus, and Socinus had this in common, — they 
denied the dogma of the Trinity. But we must note these 
differences: Arius dealt only with the rank and nature of 
Jesus, making him an intermediate being between God and 
man. Servetus was a free lance, somewhat erratic and wholly 
critical. He made Jesus not so much a separate being as a 
peculiar manifestation of God. Socinus effected a more posi- 
tive and comprehensive reconstruction of Christianity. He 
was more humanitarian in his view of Jesus than the others, 
looking upon him, not so much as a unique being, as a 
“divine man.” He also denied total depravity, vicarious 
_ atonement, and endless punishment. 

vi By 1600 these liberal views began to take hold of 
England some thoughtful minds in England. Some Eng- 
lish Liberals were, however, Arians rather than Socinians. But 
anything like a popular movement in this line was made impos- 
sible by cruel measures of repression. Unitarian literature 
was burnt, and denial of the Trinity was made punishable by 
death. In 1662, John Biddle died in prison from starvation 
under charge of teaching against the trinitarian doctrine. The 
last heretics to die as martyrs in Great Britain were Unitarians, 
Unitarians were not properly recognized by law in England 
until the year 1813, when the penalties attaching to disbelief 
in the Trinity were abolished. And yet, three of the greatest 
Englishmen of the seventeenth century were Unitarians of the 
Arian type — John Milton, Sir Isaac Newton, and John Locke. 
_ During the eighteenth century, there was a broadening of 
religious thought among certain Presbyterian churches in 
England, — those whose chapels were held on “ open trusts,” 
not tied to a fixed creed, like the Presbyterian churches 
in Scotland; and by the middle of the century some of 
them had come to be Unitarian in belief. Joseph Priestley 
(Socinian rather than Arian), the discoverer of oxygen, was 
minister of one of these churches in Birmingham (1780). His 
work on the “ Corruptions of Christianity” (1782) exerted a 
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wide influence. In 1774, Rev. Theophilus Lindsey (formerly 
an Episcopal clergyman) established a Unitarian chapel in ° 
London . (where the Unitarian Headquarters are now lo- 
cated — Essex Hall). To this nucleus slowly gravitated 
many of these Presbyterian and other progressive churches. 

The movement now had a centre and a name. ‘The 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association was organized in 
1825. In connection with this movement during the past 
century, small in numbers and cramped by many forms of in- 
tolerance and persecution, we find the names of such hymn 
writers as Sir John Bowring (‘In the Cross of Christ I Glory ”’) 
and Sarah Flower Adams (“ Nearer, my God, to Thee’’) ; such 
leaders among women as Frances Power Cobbe, Florence 
Nightingale, Mary Somerville, and Mary Carpenter; such 
scientists and scholars as Sir Charles Lyell, Dr. William B. 
Carpenter, Francis W. Newman, Samuel Davidson, Stopford 
A. Brooke, and James Martineau,—a group of immortals out 
of all proportion to the size of this religious body ! : 
Ix The seeds of Unitarianism were brought over to 
America America in the Mayflower. They were planted 
wherever a church was organized in New England with a 
covenant instead of a creed. The successive steps of growth 
are indicated by the following names and dates: 

In 1715 Rev. John Wise, of Ipswich, Mass., the father of 
American Democracy, published a powerful and popular book, 
“Government of the New England Churches,’”’ which was a 
stirring plea for democracy, progress, and reason in religion. 
It insisted on the absolute independence of the local church, — 
a pure Congregational Polity, in contrast with Presbyterian and 
Episcopal hierarchies. It effectually kept the door open for 
growth and progress. This made it possible for Rev. Dr. 
Ebenezer Gay, ordained pastor of the First Parish in Hing- 
ham, Mass., 1717, to advance to a Liberal Theology a few 
years later and still keep his pulpit. Others advanced along 
the same line. 
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About 1740 Rev, Dr. Charles Chauncy, minister of the 
First Church, Boston, led the broadening religious thought of 
the time in a work, ‘‘Seasonable Thoughts,’’ directed against 
Jonathan Edwards and the revivals of the day. Later (1784) 
he published a notable book, “Salvation of All Men,” one of the 
most forcible affirmations of the “ Largest Hope”’ ever printed. 

Soon after the close of the Revolution many ministers of 
the old First Parishes (Congregational churches) in Eastern 
Massachusetts had come by quiet growth to occupy Unitarian 
ground. ‘They had abandoned the Trinity for the Fatherhood 
of God, total depravity for the native capacity of man, the 
teaching of dogma for emphasis on righteousness, the deity of 
Christ for the divinity of Jesus; and, using the Bible more 
rationally and spiritually, they rescued the humanity of Jesus 
from neglect, interpreted religion as the spirit of a noble life, 
and advocated freedom and growth. Uhnitarianism was now 
in the air, partly as the result of the liberal thought imported 
from England and France, partly as the product of the culture 


of Harvard College, but chiefly as the natural outcome of the / 


principles inherent in New England Puritanism. 
The first overt act was, however, the ordination of James 


Freeman, a decided Unitarian, as rector of King’s Chapel, 


Boston (1787), —the first Episcopal church established in 
New England. ‘The ritual of the church was modified by the 
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excision of Orthodox phrases and the parish became Congre- * 


gational or independent. In 1796, in Philadelphia, under the 
influence of Priestley, who had fled to America to escape vio- 
lent persecution, a distinctly Unitarian church was established. 
When Henry Ware, known to be a decided Liberal, was 
appointed (1805) professor of divinity at Harvard, the separa- 
tion among the New England churches and ministers began in 
earnest. Two parties, Orthodox and Unitarian, were soon 
arrayed against each other in theological debate. In the score 
of years following, nearly all the old churches in Boston and 
many of the First Parishes in that vicinity became Unitarian in 
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theology, but without changing their name or organization ; and 
they remain to this day the leaders in all Unitarian activities. 
During these years a great teacher came forth, Rev. Dr. William 
Ellery Channing (1780-1842), minister of the Federal Street 
Church (now Arlington Street), Boston ; and his sermon at Bal- 
timore in 1819, at the ordination of Jared Sparks, became the 
Unitarian Declaration of Independence. In 1825 followed at 
Boston the organization of the American Unitarian Association. 


x At the present date there are in America about 
rire four hundred and fifty Unitarian churches, a major- 
Churches ity being east of the Hudson river, and many of 


these latter being the original churches of the early settlers, 
like those at Plymouth, Salem, Boston, Watertown, and 
Cambridge. In Great Britain and Ireland there are about 
four hundred churches in the Unitarian fellowship, with various 
names — Presbyterian, Free Christian, General Baptist, Non- 
subscribing as well as Unitarian. In Transylvania, with 
Kolozsv4ar as a centre, there are some one hundred and 
twenty-five Unitarian congregations. 


x There are many religious bodies in general sym- 
Similar pathy with the Unitarians who do not take our 
Movements 


name. The Universalist churches in America are 
almost identical with the Unitarian in religious position and 
theological teaching. The Hicksite Quakers and Progressive 
Friends, carrying out the spirit of William Penn (who forcibly 
opposed trinitarian and dogmatic Christianity in “ Sandy 
Foundation Shaken,” 1668) are in general harmony with the 
best Unitarian thought. The Liberal Protestants in France 
and Switzerland have practically the same beliefs. In Ger- 
many there are many Liberals among Lutherans and Evangeli- 
cals, associated in the Protestanten Verein, who are in general 
agreement with Unitarian views. The progressive movement 
among the Jews, Reformed Judaism, is in substantial accord 
with the Unitarian spirit. There is a large and influential 
party in Holland, with the University of Leiden as its centre 
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of culture, which is Unitarian in everything but name. The 
Brahmo Somaj of India, a noble band of Theists who represent 
the advance guard of religious progress in that land, are in 
closest fellowship with English and American Unitarians. 


_ It would be easy to make a long list of eminent 
Friends men and women from all parts of the world who 
Without 


have shown great appreciation of the Unitarian 
movement or who have occupied a similar position. 
Dean Stanley, of Westminster, wrote some twenty years ago: 
“The Unitarian church, including within itself almost all the 
cultured scholarship of America in the beginning of this 
century, was unquestionably at the summit of the civilized 
Christianity of the western continent.” 

The great Spanish reformer and statesman, Castelar, made 
this declaration: ‘The simple religion of the future will be 
a religion whose dogmas are summed up in the two funda- 
mental ones of the existence of God and the immortality of 
the soul, completed by the purest morality, which breathes 
forth a disinterested love of goodness for its own sake,” — 
precisely the spirit and ideal of Unitarians. 

Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, used these words to 
Professor Kovacs, his fellow-countryman, a Unitarian : “I rejoice 
over your connection with the English and American Unita- 
rians. Spread their ideas and faith as widely as you can in 
Hungary. Their faith is the only faith which has a future ; 
the only one that can influence the intelligent and interest 
the indifferent.” 

Prof. David Swing represented a large multitude who have 
never taken our name but who share our general views of 
religion and life. His own words were just what are preached 
from every Unitarian pulpit; “ From such a dark estimate of 
God and Christ as this old notion [of Calvinism] involves, it 
is sweet to return to the thought that the law of salvation by 
morality is not a lottery, but, like the law of industry, it lies 
open for all.” 


the Camp 
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The interpretations of life and religion set forth in the great 
works of fiction by George Eliot and Mrs. Humphry Ward — 
the greatest novelists among women — are essentially Unitarian. 
Both ofthese distinguished authors have been very closely 
associated with the Unitarians. Many eminent clergymen in 
Scotland, nominally Presbyterian, practically occupy our ground, 
—such men as Rev. Dr. George Macdonald in his stories, Rev. 
Dr. Robert H. Story in his sermons, and Rev. Dr. Walter C. 
Smith in his poems. Two of the greatest literary influences 
during the last century among English-speaking peoples were 
Thomas Carlyle and Matthew Amold; and both, while they 
cannot be called Unitarians, were, in the essence of their 
messages, really pleading for the things central in our Gospel. 
Three of the men who, in various ways, have most adorned 
and enriched the life of the Orient in recent years have been 
our approving friends, — Ram Mohun Roy, founder of the 
Brahmo Somaj, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, the celebrated Parsee 
philanthropist, and Yukichi Fukuzawa, “the grand old man” 
of Japan. é 

The four men, all profoundly religious, who were the great- 
est interpreters of human life among our poets during the 
nineteenth century were in general harmony with our spiritual 
ideals, — in fact, their words have contributed to the making 
of modern Unitarianism, — Goethe and Victor Hugo, Browning 
and Tennyson. We would not try to narrow these great 
geniuses to any sectarian position; but we do claim that the 
great essentials in their prestagee are the, things that we 
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Count Tolstoi, the greatest living literary genius at the 
present time, has recently given expression to the follow- 
ing views: “It is true I deny an incomprehensible Trinity 
and the fable regarding the fall of man, which is absurd in our 
day. It is true I deny the sacrilegious story of a god born of 
a virgin to redeem the human race. But God-Spirit, God- 
Love, God the sole principle of all things, I do not deny. 
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I believe in eternal life, and I believe that man is rewarded 
according to his deeds here and everywhere, now and forever. 
I believe that the will of God was never so clearly, so precisely 
explained as in the doctrine of the man Christ. But one can- 
not regard Christ as God, and offer prayers to him, without 
committing the greatest sacrilege.” ‘This is really a summary 
of the Unitarian faith. 


H.» CHARACTERISTICS 
1. COVENANTS NOT CREEDS 

Unrrarians in America use as the basis of their churches a 
covenant, the declaration of a spiritual purpose, or a life 
promise. Their bond of union is not a creed,—a set of 
beliefs, — but a statement of religious motives. In this they 
follow the early Congregational Polity, or method of church 
organization, which was formulated by Robert Browne in 
England, late in the sixteenth century, adopted by the English 
Independents, brought over to this country by the Pilgrims, 
and used by the original churches in New England. The 
covenant of the Pilgrim church at Plymouth (adopted in 1602 
before leaving England for Holland) is substantially as follows : 


“We, the Lord’s free people, join ourselves by a covenant of the 
Lord, into a church estate in the fellowship of the Gospel, to walk 
in all his ways, made known or to be made known unto us, accord- 
ing to our best endeavors.” 


That of the church in Salem, Massachuetts, the first Protestant 
church organized in America (1629), is similar : — 

“We covenant with the Lord, and one with another, and we 
do bind ourselves in the presence of God to walk together in all 
his ways according as he is pleased to reveal himself unto us in his 
blessed word of truth.” 

Several very important facts are evident at a glance: 
(x) Though these people were Calvinists, they did not make 
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their Calvinistic beliefs the basis of their church organization 
or the test of their Christian fellowship. (2) This is not a 
promise to believe alike, but a promise to help one another to 
live better; ‘to walk together,” not to think alike, —a simple 
and spiritual covenané, not a creed; an aspiration of the soul, 
not a theological confession. (3) These men of sturdy faith 
left the door open for progress. The anticipation of growth, 
and the expectation of larger wisdom, speak in every phrase of 
tmese covenants. Here we find the guarantee of liberty and 
the pledge of growth. 

In after years, dogmatic and reactionary leaders in many 
New England churches overlaid these covenants with elaborate 
creeds. But on the rise of Unitarianism, nearly a century ago, 
those creeds were abandoned by these liberal churches and 
emphasis was laid once more upon the original covenants. 
The Plymouth and Salem churches, and many others, which 
have long been Unitarian in thought and fellowship, still have 
their original organization with the first covenants unchanged. 

It is interesting to note that two of the most significant 
events in religious affairs in America during recent years 
represent a movement in the same direction. The Old South 
Church (Trinitarian Congregational), Boston, has set aside its 
outgrown and dogmatic creed and substituted in its place a 
simple covenant. Even Andover Seminary, founded (1807) 
to oppose and demolish Unitarianism, no longer demands that 
its professors subscribe its drastic theological confession, It 
is satisfied with a less dogmatic view of Christian faith. 

Unitarians ask no one to sign a creed, because they affirm 
that dogmas are neither central in religion nor essential to 
salvation ; and also, because it is wrong to tie the mind to 
finalities when progress is the true law of life. They do not 
reject creeds because they believe so little. They believe so 
much that they do not attempt to define and confine their 
faith within narrow and rigid bounds. The use of a creed 
(though it may contain many elements of truth) injures reli- 
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gion by diverting attention from reverence and righteousness 
(the essence of piety) to mere opinions that are often remote 
from life. This creed-system enslaves reason and arrests 
growth. It fosters duplicity and insincerity by leading people 
to pretend to believe what they really reject; to use old 
phrases in a new sense, misrepresenting the past and disguising 
the fresh revelation. And it also injures religion by tempting 
people to quibble about words and wear masks when they 
ought to be frank and explicit and clear. 

Unitarians have very strong convictions; but they strive to 
keep them vital and practical by fitting them continuously to 
the facts of life as they are discovered. A creed is too often 
a tombstone set up to mark the point where men stopped 
growing. Instead of making truth authoritative, it turns the 
religious teacher into an apologist. Truth is no paralytic that 
needs to walk on dogmatic crutches. As in science, so in 
religion, life means growth, and growth means larger views and 
nobler sentiments. Fixed moral principles and an expanding 
theology go hand in hand as friends. Unitarians oppose 
creeds, not alone because they are wholly or largely false, but 
because the method is inadequate and injurious. 

A covenant that is coming into increasing favor among us 
is the following: ‘In the love of truth and the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, we unite for the worship of God and the service of 
man.” All earnest, reverent, loving men and women can 
stand on this platform; and no narrower basis is adequate. 
The church ought to include all who desire to be good and to 
do good. We as Unitarians insist on strong convictions and 
positive religious instruction, but all this can exist without the 
use of a formal dogmatic creed. 


2. BELIEFS 


Ir must always be borne in mind that no answer to the 

question, “ What do Unitarians believe ?”’ can be an adequate 

. description of the Unitarian Gospel, While we are great 
a 
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believers, we insist that beliefs at best are only fractional, and 
often only secondary, elements of life; and we hold that re- 
ligion is a life. We have beliefs that are very dear to us, con- 
victions \that are very powerful with us, but we stand for 
something larger and more vital than these beliefs and 
convictions. 

Moreover, we hold that many theological beliefs, or specu- 
lations, are too remote from the motives and ideals of daily 
life to have any moral or spiritual value. We have aspirations, 
sentiments, and principles, that seem more important than 
our doctrinal theories. Certainly they are more important 
than the dogmas, like election and justification, which deal 
with metaphysical problems that are no more a part of vital 
piety than the atomic theory or the binomial theorem. 

We can put no brief dogmatic statement into any person’s 
hand and say: “If you believe this you are a Unitarian.” 
Among Unitarians true piety is determined by a different 
measurement: ‘What is your life?” The briefest definition 
of a Unitarian is, ‘The Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man applied.” This language does not mean that we 
claim to be better than other people. We simply affirm that 
the spirit of the life is itself “ religion.’”’ No particular belief 
about baptism or communion, the Bible, or even the rank of 
Jesus, by itself makes any one a Unitarian. 

A description of the Unitarian religion deals only inciden- 
tally with speculative doctrines ; and it deals with them chiefly 
to show that they are relatively unimportant. We go deeper 
into life and ask, ‘“‘ What are your affections and aspirations, 
your motives and ideals?” Here is the real religion. We 
need more clear thinking in religion as everywhere else ; but 
it ought to be first of all clear thinking about the practical 
problems of the religious life. 

Our chief aim, therefore, is not so much to impose opinions 
as to cultivate the spirit of a true life, to develop and enrich 
character and to lead people into helpful services. We do 
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not assume that our theories or motives are perfect; but we 
feel that they include enough truth and nobility to save those 
who faithfully put them into practice. All that we can ask is 
that every one shall live according to his best conviction; this 
is the demand of God upon all. And we most heartily grant 
that those who differ with us possess large elements of precious 
truth, — sufficient for their need if they are loyal to it. 

Among Unitarians, differences of belief cause no bitterness 
and occasion no censure. But just because we are so free to 
handle the facts of life, nearly all of us reach nearly the 
same conclusions. ‘There is among us that general agreement 
on essentials that is found in the realms of science. It is, 
however, a unity in diversity rather than a formal uniformity 
of opinion. And as among scientists, so with us, those who 
differ with us are not ‘heretics,’ but beloved fellow-workers, 
whom we are to instruct or from whom we are to learn. In 
view of these facts, no one can make an “authoritative” state- 
ment of Unitarian affirmations that must be accepted as final 
and essential. We can only describe the religious convictions 
commonly held among us at the present time, 


3. A PRoGREsSIVE MOVEMENT 


Ir is well to remember that Unitarians constitute a pro- 
gressive movement of religious thought and life. ‘There is 
movement in all religious dispensations, even those most en- 
slaved by tradition or most bound by creeds. Where there is 
life there must be change. ‘There is progress among Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, and Catholics, But just at this point, 
there is a radical difference between us and many other 
churches. The changes which others resist, we welcome. ‘The 
progress which they reluctantly accept, we most gladly foster, 

Protestants in general assert and enforce a creed which is 
presented as a final statement of truth that one must believe 
to be saved. We put our emphasis on a method of discovery, 
being always on the lookout for larger and clearer views of 
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truth and duty. What seems essential to us is not any tran- 
sient form of opinion, but the method of truth-finding by 
which progress is made continuous ; and what seems supreme 
to us is not any particular mode of service, but the sentiment 
of love which constantly creates more fruitful services. Con- 
servatives defend the faith once delivered to the saints. In 
the conviction that God now abounds, and that his oracles are 
still open, we reverently watch the present heavens and 
earnestly listen to living voices for the revelation of a still more 
glorious gospel. ; 

Dogmatists decry innovations and stand guard on the an- 
cient walls built around the sanctities of piety by a Luther, a 
Calvin, or a Wesley. But Unitarians, discarding the rusty armor 
and leaving behind crumbling traditions, keep in the open 
field and on the march, feeling that no one is so safe or so 
strong as he who is in the pursuit of truth; and feeling, also, 
that wherever men may tent that. spot will be the abode of 
the living God! We move forever onward, not because we 
lack appreciation of past worthies and olden symbols, not be- 
cause we are disturbed by doubt and distracted by uncertainty, 
but because we have confidence in the unfolding process, as a 
divine process, and, also, because we have confidence in the 
leadership of love and truth, under which we march, ‘There- 
fore we cease to be Unitarians when we cease to grow! 


4. More THAN NEGATION 


TueE Unitarian movement is something more than a protest 
against the creeds of Christendom. If we destroy the old 
house of worship, it is to build on firmer foundations a grander 
temple. If we criticise a long cherished belief, it is to create 
one more in harmony with the truth of things and more pro- 
ductive of personal righteousriess. We deny the less that we 
may affirm the greater. When Luther laid down the heavy 
load of medizval superstitions he had more power than he 
possessed before ; he possessed himself, with freedom to use 
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his strength in more fruitful fashion. The lad who goes away 
to school loses the petty notions of his neighborhood, but he 
gains the light and glory of a broad horizon. 

Our affirmations of religious truth may seem very harmful to 
piety when first heard by many people, because apparently 
destructive to their long-cherished opinions. But let it be re- 
membered that it is impossible to preach salvation by character 
without sweeping aside the theory of sacrificial atonement. 
To proclaim that God is a divine Father to all his children is 
a larger and more positive view of Providence than the theory 
of Calvin ; and yet, it is absolutely destructive of Calvinism. 

It is sometimes carelessly said that we believe little and 
that our teaching is negative. We do reject many things 
long considered necessary to salvation, but we do this because 
we really believe vastly more than our fathers did. We are 
not living in the eclipse but at the dawn ofrational faith. We 
believe so absolutely in God as goodness that we claim that 
more than a small fraction of mankind will be saved. We 
believe so profoundly in the moral law that we hold that only 
holiness is blessedness. We believe so mightily in the sincerity 
of Providence that we teach that it is a thousandfold better 
to bear our own cross than to hide behind the cross of Jesus. 
We believe so fully in human nature that we assert that it was 
capable of producing Jesus of Nazareth. 

We are not Unitarians because we reject the dogma of the 


Trinity ; we are Unitarians because we have put ourselves © 


under the command of reason and have accepted the modern 

discoveries of the unity in things and souls. Our disbelief in 
the trinitarian formula is merely incidental to our sublimely 
positive convictions respecting God and man. It is what we 
have discovered about the universe that discredits the Nicene 
creed. We have therefore put aside this formula, not because 
it is wholly false and not because we have lost our faith in 
the Almighty, but because the old words do not adequately 
describe our thought of the immanent God. 
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We are not Unitarians because we deny the deity of Jesus; 
we are Unitarians because we believe in the unity of history 
and the divinity of human nature; and these larger and more 
positive views of Providence compel us to think of Jesus as 
infinitely grander and more helpful than a mystical “ God- 
Man.” 

We are not Unitarians because we set aside the theory of 
Scriptural infallibility; we are Unitarians because we trace 
the revelation of truth and the incarnation of divinity so widely 
throughout the evolution of humanity that we are able to affirm 
the universal Fatherhood of God, and having reached this 
mount of vision, every dogma that denies the immanence of 
God in all souls seems a profanation, and every creed that im. 
plies finality in a text seems a rejection of the living God. 
We do not reject the Bible; we only reject those irrational 
uses of the Bible that seem to us to banish God from the pres- 
ent world. 


UNITARIAN PRINCIPLES 


THE position most peculiar and fundamental to 
Human Unitarians is the view of man himself. We build 
mere our religious ideals, methods, and hopes on the 
demonstrable facts of human nature. We begin with facts of 
human experience and find in them the revelation of a way of 
‘life and the demonstration of a divine Fatherhood. We go 
to the naturalist and accept what he has discovered respecting 
the origin of man. We go to the psychologist for instruction 
upon the nature of the soul,—the evolution of conscience, 
the scope of imagination, the power of sentiment; the authority 
of reason. We go to the historian and learn what humanity 
has achieved, tracing the onward sweep of civilization, with 
law, literature, art, government, commerce, science, and religion. 
We go to the educator and discover how intellect and heart 
are trained and unfolded. We go to the philanthropist and 
watch the creative methods by which defectives and criminals 
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are improved and reformed. We go to the student of com- 
parative religion, and listen while he reads from out all the 
Bibles of the race noble commands for purity, sweet messages 
of hope, and tender prayers of trust. We listen also as he 
describes rites and symbols by which the spirit of man has 
pictured and cultivated the feeling of reverence and the passion 
for holiness. 

We gather all these facts from the widest circle of experi- 
ence, and in the light of these truths we affirm that man is a 
spiritual being, the outcome of nature’s highest creative im- 
pulse. A being, imperfect but progressive, with native capacity 
for the discovery of truth, for moral development, for religious 
feeling, and for the outgrowth of sin. 

We accept this truth respecting human nature as the basis 
and starting point of our religious doctrines and methods. 
- Man has been very imperfect, but he has, stumbled on through 
ignorance and waywardness, sorrow and superstition to higher 
civilization and nobler character. There is in him more good 
than evil, otherwise his creation would be a horrible blunder, 
impeaching the wisdom. and goodness of Providence. We 
discover that there is an essential unity in languages, customs, 
and institutions, because human nature is everywhere essentially 
the same. There is no real division of history into natural and 
supernatural. 

To all men, some truth has been divinely revealed; to no 
man has absolute truth been miraculously imparted. Every- 
where men have loved, found, and incarnated in character and 
civilization some measure of the true, the good, and the beauti- 
ful. Sin everywhere and always brings pains and penalties; 
but sinners from the first have repented and reformed, for the 
way out of sin has everywhere been open to all, and in all ages 
it has been the same, the turning of the penitent heart through 
divine disciplines to its better estate in purity and peace. 
Saints, too, have arisen among all peoples because the soul has 
- an inherent capacity for righteousness. 
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Wherever we find man, there we find a religious effort com- 
mensurate with his intelligence and conscience. Man has a 
native impulse toward discovery, for his reason impels him to 
ask questions and find causes. He has a native sense of justice 
that reports and enforces the moral law ; and this ethical power 
enables him to turn from sin and live in purity and integrity. 
He has a native capacity for worship, and wherever he goes 
he builds an altar, at which he worships a divine ideal. From 
crude idolater to most spiritual theist, the soul feels after and 
finds somewhat of the common Father. 


0 From this thought of man, we pass on to our 
Thought thought of God. Our knowledge of man makes our 
of God 


conception of God clear and certain, however in- 
complete. Because we have discovered the soul, we must be- 
lieve in God. The finite divinity resident in man reveals an 
infinite divinity in a Fatherhood from which it flows. Be- 
cause we have an intelligence that discovers an intelligible order 
in the universe, we are compelled to affirm an infinite cause that 
is intelligent. This is the only way by which we can account for 
ourselves. ‘That parental life which reports itself in us must be 
akin to that which is highest in ourselves. The conscience 
within us which reveals and commands moral law, by uncovering 
what is inherent in the universe and taking its authority from the 
Immanent Life, constrains us to affirm that the Power in which 
we live is moral. For, if otherwise, how could we have a 
conscience? How have a moral sentiment, unless there isa 
moral lifé abroad in nature upon which it can feed? As 
the eye proves the existence of light, so conscience implies 
the presence of righteousness in the cosmos, of which we are 
/a part. 

The love which overflows in our souls must take its rise 
from the mountain heights of Infinite Being outside our- 
selves. It could not move my breast with such awful 
and mysterious power, were there not behind it the pressure 
of the universe. It could not so fill and possess me were 
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is rooted ! ; 

Therefore, it is when we take our stand within the soul it- 
self, and survey its sublime and varied elements, —its capacity 
to discover truth, revealing the nature of the distant star and 
laying bare the creative processes at work in the flower; its 
ability to uncover moral law and also furnish motive power for 
hero and saint ; its marvellous creations of ideal, affection, and 
aspiration; its sense of an Encompassing Divineness which 
pours itself out in a myriad forms of worship, —it is from 
these spiritual facts of our own nature that we rise irresistibly 
to the thought of a Fatherhood, from whom all this springs 
and by whom it is fostered ! 

Unitarians reach their belief in God by way of the soul. 
These essential factors, — thought, conscience, love — could 
not be in our life unless in the Universal Life. What is in the 
dewdrop is in the ocean. And when we survey human his- 
tory, and see how the thought of God has dominated the 
mind of man, we must conclude that there is an Infinite Real- 
ity in the universe of, which this thought is the report. It is 
unreasonable to suppose that such a persistent and prominent 
conviction should have no cause in the nature of things. This 
belief in God is given in the experience of life. It is forced _ 
upon us by the universe itself. We must accept it as grounded 
in reality, or admit that the universe is a deceptive phantom 
and our faculties false reporters. But science assumes that 
our reason is a faithful, if imperfect, discoverer of realities. 
If it were not so, there could be no science. 

As, therefore, the pressure of the real universe constrains 
man to say “God,” we must accept the report as true in 
essence however imperfect in form. And just because science 
traces everywhere in nature a rational order that implies in- 
telligence and in history a moral order that implies a righteous 
Providence, we affirm an ideal of God that is best described 
by the one great word — “ Fatherhood.” 
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The thought of God is a commanding necessity of our 
moral and intellectual life. We cannot free ourselves from 
it. It is implied in the processes of thinking. We may deny 
the truth of this or that teaching respecting the Infinite, but 
somewhere in our interpretation of the universe this Reality 
will emerge under some name ; somewhere in our explanation 
of life will the parental Verity be assumed. It is a thought in 
constant flux ; for life itself, to whose varying limits it is ever- 
more fitted is an evolution. But while variable in form, it is 
perpetually present in some form, sometimes wearing a human 
disguise and sometimes under cover of negation itself. For 
often we outgrow our real atheism by leaving behind ancient 
ideals of deity. 

The necessity is not so much, however, that we say “ God,” 
as that we make the word mean something worthy Him whom 
it symbolizes and spiritually helpful to him who uses it. It is 
a sublimely inspiring word if it is made to comprehend the 
sublimity of truth and the inspiration of love. But we may 
lift up reverent hands in the elaborate worship of a vast temple, 
and yet be near the verge of atheism if we limit the family of 
God to those who worship in that place. What we need as a 
tonic atmosphere, in which to grow more divinely strong and _ 
. beautiful, is a thought of God rooted in a trust deeper than 
texts, speaking in prayers that are more than petty petitions, 
creating a reverence commensurate with truth and goodness, 
inspiring a fellowship which embraces al] that is human, and 
perfecting the hope of a heaven that is more than escape from 
penalty. 

The richest fruitage of the spirit is a thought of God that 
links itself with all that is beautiful in nature; that embraces 
all souls in its providential ministries; that finds revelation 
wherever truth is discovered,.and divine service wherever truth 
is lived; and this thought of God, in the fulness of love and 
sympathy, casts out the atheism latent in every form of 
inhumanity. 
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If man is what science defines him to be, and if 
Revelation the thought of God is given in human experi- 
04 Sha ence as described, then we must understand by 

“revelation’’ a process as natural as human life 
and as large as human history. All discovery of truth is a 
revelation of God and all progress of mankind is incarnation 
of God. And while some writings become Scripture because 
of the precious truths which they contain, they are neither 
supernatural nor infallible. 

We accept and honor the Bible as the best of many similar 
Scriptures, but all were produced by the same causes and under 
the same laws. It is the most valuable religious literature in 
existence, worthy our constant and reverent study. But it 
must be read for increase of life. Its texts must be handled 
by the free reason, not to formulate a creed but to enrich 
character. It has no monopoly of truth. 

~The Bible contains some errors and many noble truths; 
numerous legends and much inspiring history. No statement 
is true simply because it is in the Bible, while all its teachings 
must be tested by experience and subjected to the authority 
of reason and conscience. 

Revelation is a process that overflows texts, antedates Bibles, 
and outlives creeds. It lies back of all litanies; it lights up 
all symbols ; it clothes the prophet with power ; it gives author- 
ity to institutions. In this larger view, we lose the Bible as a 
lumber room for dogma, but we enter it by the new gateway 
of reason and find it a rich pasture-land for the free soul. We 
escape from it as a prison, to come back to it as a wonderful 
treasure house of spiritual things. We cease to use them to 
club doubt’ and bind inquiry, but we learn diviner uses: we 
pile its texts on the altar fires of the heart to create heavenly 
motives. 

We must have a theory of the Bible which includes all the 
facts, and a use of the Bible subject to reason and conscience. 
The Protestant creed-makers did the best they could; but 
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with only one Sacred Book before them and only a very 
limited knowledge of religious history, their opinions respect- 
ing revelation and the Bible were necessarily as imperfect 
‘as a theory of botany based upon the study of one tree. 
Science demands that we study all trees and all Scriptures 
and make our theories fit all the facts. We need not de- 
spise the creed-makers; we must not neglect the facts. We 
may honor the old scholar, while laying away his imperfect 
notion in the museum of antiquities, along with the stone axe. 
Any theory is injurious to both the Bible and humanity which 
claims for the Bible more than it claims for itself, and it no- 
where lays claim to infallibility ; and any theory of revelation 
is inadequate which neglects the facts of universal religion ; 
while all uses of texts are harmful except those that make 
the soul alive to the presence of God and the hand active in 
helpfulness. 

The Unitarian freely accepts all the assured discoveries of 
Biblical science and gladly adjusts his religious uses of the 
Bible to these facts, being perfectly confident that all this new 
truth will abundantly enrich piety. 

Iv Reason has been the discoverer and revealer from 
ae the beginning, as love has been the master motive 

power; and these are progressive elements of an 
ever-unfolding human nature. Reason cannot explain all 
mysteries, but it must be free to investigate them. It does not 
create religion, but it must be used to guide religious sentiment. 
It does not destroy piety, but only that which is false in the 
forms of piety. Unitarians demand the right to reason freely in 
religion, and they grant all others the same privilege. They 
strive to have, as far as possible, a perfectly rational religion ; 
and they use reason and conscience as the supreme authorities 
in religious matters, 

The authority of tradition and text, of apostle and council, | 
is simply the authority of some other man. It is worthy of 
respectful consideration, but it should never be put between 
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us and the living God. The assumption that the Apostles 
exercised final authority respecting beliefs and ceremonies is 
neither historically true nor spiritually helpful. 

v If man is what we discover him to be, Jesus may 
oo be explained as the ripened product of human 
nature without dishonor to him and with clearer appreciation 
of mankind in general. If we follow the first three and most 
reliable Gospels, we must believe in the humanity of Jesus. 
If God is what reason and nature reveal him to be, the asser- 
tion that Jesus was God is unthinkable. 

The whole world is becoming more and more appreciative 
of the wonderful excellence and transcendent nobility of Jesus 
of Nazareth; but the modern mind and the modern heart are 
beginning to see and feel that the mysticism of the church 
which has centred in him and which has grown up about him 
is in many instances a most unfortunate denial of both the 
Fatherhood of God and the sonship of man as taught by Jesus 
himself and as reinforced by modern discovery. 

An atheistic limitation has vitiated dogmatic theology from 
the first, —an unwillingness to leave Jesus in the sphere of 
humanity as illustration and ‘evidence of the divine in the 
human. But just here, and only here, is still his providential 
office, — not to stand outside the race as a unique and mystical 
being, mediating between heaven and earth, but to stand within 
the race as the Witness of God in man by nature, in this 
way revealing the possibility that is ours, and also helping us 
to its realization in saintly character. Jesus has been thrust 
between the soul and God by the theologians as a supernatural 
agent in touch with only a fraction of mankind; but if he is 
to perform any continuing spiritual service for us, it must be 
by helping us through his example and the inspiration of his 
spirit to commune with God our Father through a daily life 
that is loving and lovable. 

The traditional interpretation which insists that all of God 
walked forth on earth in Jesus, and that he is the only son of 
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God, is a most unfortunate limitation of God. It is the nega- 
tion rather than the revelation of Fatherhood. The “only” 
son of God? Is Providence, then, a fiction, and the “ Our 
Father”’ of the immortal prayer an impertinence? The 
“only” son of God? Isthere, then, only one point at which 
divinity and humanity meet and flow together? ‘This sweeps 
away the fundamental postulate of science that the Infinite 
Power is everywhere directly and perpetually resident. 

The modern world, in its practical work, assumes an im- 
mediate association of human and divine. The educator has 
found a more adequate thought of God than that which limits 
sonship to Jesus; for when he penetrates any mind and makes, 
Godward, a demand for more life, it comes immediately from 
the fulness of Infinite Life. The educational method, every- 
where supreme to-day, lays emphasis, not on the propitiation, 
but the appropriation, of God ! 

There is something infinitely more important than the accept- 
ance of God im Christ: it is to honor, love, obey, and serve 
the divine Life everywhere present in human nature. The 
“only” son of God? How the achievements of the philan- 
thropist, who actually unfolds the latent divineness of human 
nature without resorting to Galilee, rebuke this dogmatism that 
forgets God! Instead of teaching that all of God walked 
forth in Jesus and nowhere else, let us rather affirm that some- 
what of God abides wherever man resides. Let us make some 
better use of Jesus than to construe his life so as to shut out 
divinity from the human soul and outlaw as aliens all who have 
not known him. 

Just here is the serious defect of much of the popular reli- 
gious teaching of the present day. ‘‘ The Christ,” as a mysti- 
cal being, is thrust in between the finite soul and the infinite 
Spirit. The fellowship of human and divine is broken 
asunder, man is left without adequate parentage, and God is 
denied immediate access to man. There is a failure of faith 
to find inherent divineness in human nature, to admit revela- 
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tion in all discovery of truth, to see a real Providence in all 
history, and to appreciate the incarnation as a fact coextensive 
with goodness. 

The old mystical assertions respecting Jesus are offensive to 
the scientific mind and the humane heart, not because love 
of Jesus is lacking, but because the love of truth and humanity 
is greater. We crave a God who is at home in India as well 
as Judea; who is present with the same love in Moslem as in 
Catholic ; who is as near to the repentant heart in Africa as 
in America. Every faith lapses into practical atheism when it 
becomes selfish, exclusive, and partial. Where, indeed, does 
God operate if not in all souls? How does man exist at all if 
not through heavenly tides of life sweeping every moment into 
receptive hearts? By what power did the Parthenon rise, 
Buddha heal human sorrows, and Socrates triumph in death, 
if not by authority of him who shepherds every soul? 

As Unitarians, we love Jesus because he was lovable. We 
believe in him because he so faithfully lived the sublime truths 
of the moral law which he taught. We follow him because he 
revealed the true way of life; and having realized in his own 
character what is possible for us, he inspires us to live like him 
and educates us mightily in righteousness, 

But with all our love and reverence for Jesus, we would not 
assert that he alone is our teacher, or that he represents the 
only type of life worthy honor and emulation. We cannot do 
without him; but we must not ignore the many saints and 
heroes who also reveal God to us and who ought to serve as 
guides and examples. As we need all the stars, so let us love 
all the mighty sons of God. Jesus does indeed reveal the love 
of God to us. But he is not alone in this. Does not the 
mother’s love also reveal God’s love? 

Unitarians shun all dogmatism respecting the rank and office 
of Jesus, holding that the chief thing is to cultivate the spirit 
of his life. He ministers unto us most when he moves us to 
divine service. When we try to think of him as a part of 
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a mystical Trinity, he vanishes from us. To represent him as 
propitiating God is to deny his gospel. To assert that we can 
enter heaven only on his merits is to dethrone the doctrine of 
the divine Fatherhood which he preached. To do this is, in- 
deed, to overthrow the moral law itself and also to miss the grand 
lesson of his life. We affirm that Jesus helps to save us only as 
he inspires us to fulfil the royal law of love in our daily lives. 
VI It is astonishing and encouraging to note the 
Humanity of rapid progress, during the last few years, of the 
— world of religious scholarship toward the humani- 
tarian view of Jesus, long maintained by Unitarians. What was 
once damnable heresy now walks abroad as most respectable 
Orthodoxy. A great “book of testimonies” could be made 
similar to the following statements, which reveal this remark- 
able advance. And this advance does not represent less but 
more faith in God, not less but more love for Jesus. The lives 
of the men holding these humanitarian views respecting Jesus 
prove, by their increased spirituality and enthusiasm for re- 
ligion, that there is nothing harmful to piety in them. It is 
not pretended that these men are Unitarians in all respects. 
Their words are quoted to show how rapid and general the 
movement of thought in this direction really is. 


It was not upon his deity nor yet upon the perfection of his 
humanity, that his [Jesus’] disciples founded the Christian church. 
The men whom he gathered about him regarded him in neither of 
these aspects. They thought of him only as the Messiah. . . . 
He is not represented [in Acts] as a pré-existent, heavenly being, 
but simply as a man approved of God and chosen by him to be the 
Messiah and then raised by him to the position of Lord. Of the 
Rauline conception that he had returned to the glory:which was 
originally his [as a being subordinate to God], we have no hint in 
these early records. 


“Apostolic Age’? (4897), pp. 31, §5. By Prof. ARTHUR 
C, McGirrert, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Since Jesus prayed, we must believe that he felt a need of 
prayer. He offered sincere thanks and sincere supplications for 
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the Father's help. He looked away from himself as one con- 
sciously dependent. He subordinated his will to a higher will 
(Mark ‘xiv, 36). He secured inward quietness and strength by 
casting himself upon the will of God. Now in all these situations 
Jesus comes before us as atrueman. There is the same creaturely 
dependence that we find in ourselves. Jesus did not have one kind 
of prayer for himself and another kind for his disciples. As he 
approached God with the name Father, so he taught his disciples 
todo, The prayers of Jesus can all be prayed by his followers, as 
far as their circumstances correspond with his. There is nothing 
in them that suggests a consciousness other than that of an ideal 


man. 
“Revelation of Jesus” (1899), p. 169. By Prof, 


GrorGK H, GiLperr, Chicago Theological Seminary, 


Read all the books of Christian devotion from the earliest to the 
latest, and you will find that what they dwell upon, when they are 
not merely repeating the words of the creeds but speaking in the 
language of religious experience, is that Christ is divine, just de- 
cause he is the most human of, men, the man in whom the univer- 
sal spirit of humanity has found its fullest expression; and that, 
on the other hand, he is the ideal or typical man, the Son of Man 
who reveals what is in humanity, jws¢ decause he is the purest reve- 
lation of God in man, .. . In truth, the attempts of theology to 
raise Christ above the conditions of human life, and to give hima 
metaphysical or physical greatness of another kind, really end in 
lowering him and depriving him of his true position in the religious 


life of man. 
‘Evolution of Religion ’’ (1893), vol. ii. p. 233. 


By Prof, Epbwarp Carirp, Oxford University, 


Another signal example of the ethical development of doctrine is 
found in conceptions of the person of Christ. The change has 
amounted to a recovery of his humanity. Until recently, the 
Christians of America and England, with the exception of the 
Unitarians, believed that Jesus possessed and exercised all the at- 
tributes of God. . . . But now, although there are many who re- 
tain the old view, the theologians, thinkers, and scholars of the 
church believe that Christ was under the actual limitations of 
human nature. In knowledge he was not omniscient. He gained 
information as other men did. He shared the opinions of his 
‘time as to the universe, and in other essential respects was truly 
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human. He had wonderful insight, but he did not have omni- 
science. 
“Moral Evolution” (1896), p. 403. By Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, President 
of Amherst College. Formerly professor at Andover Theological Seminary. 


The\whole christology of the Fourth Gospel is radically differ- 
ent from that of the Synoptics, and indicates a long process of 
evolution. As we have seen, the Synoptic Gospels hold the view of 
Christ’s Messianic character. He is the promised anointed one 
of David’s royal line. There is no hint [in the first three Gospels] 
of a superhuman pre-existence, or of a Logos doctrine. . . . His 
[Jesus’] doctrine of God’s attitude to man was that of a Father 
ready to forgive every penitent, not that of an offended Being who 
demanded a ransom in the way of a bloody sacrifice. Such a 
view of God is repugnant to him. The later doctrine of a media- 
tor who comes between two parties that are estranged in order to 
reconcile them by the shedding of his blood seems never to have 


occurred to him. 
‘Evolution of Trinitarianism ”’ (1g00), pp. 291, 342. By 
Prof. Levi L. Paring, Bangor Theological Seminary. 


A short time before his death, Prof. Max Miiller, of Oxford 
University, published this statement: “‘ What for us can there 
be higher than a man? Angels we have never seen, nor any- 
thing higher than man. ‘That is what Christ himself has 
taught us; he calls us his brothers and the sons of the same 
Father. What can be higher? He does not claim for him- 
self a nature different from ours. Take his own account of 
himself, ‘I go to my Father and your Father.’ We must not 
make him contradict himself.” 

In the “ Encyclopedia Biblica’’ (vol. ii. 1901) there is a 
remarkable article on “Jesus” by the late Rev. Dr. A. B. 
Bruce, of the Free Church College, Glasgow, an eminent and 
conservative Scotch Presbyterian clergyman.- The whole 
article is very broad, though somewhat timid and indistinct. 
This paragraph will show its modern spirit: 

The words of Jesus concerning the future show limitation of 


vision. In other directions we may discover indications that he 
was the child of his time and people. But his spiritual intuitiona 
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are pure truth, valid for all ages. God, man, and the moral ideal 
cannot be more truly or happily conceived. Far from having out- 
grown his thoughts on these themes, we are only beginning to 
perceive their true significance. How long it will be before full 
effect shall be given to his radical doctrine of the dignity of man! 


This great work, the Zncyclopedia Bidlica, is itself a most 
promising sign of religious progress. Its leading editor, Rev. 
Dr. Thomas K. Cheyne, is a clergyman of the Church of 
England and a distinguished professor at Oxford. Its con- 
tributors are eminent divines or University professors. But 
the articles all represent advanced scholarship ; some, like the 
longest and most notable on the Gosfe/s, are extremely radical, 
‘more radical than the positions of many Unitarians., A rational 
interpretation of religion, including the humanity of Jesus, is 
everywhere implied or expressed. 

Prof. Adolph Harnack of the University of Berlin, who 
stands at the head of the scholars of the world in the depart- 
ment of church history, is a conservative student and a pro- 
foundly religious man, His opinions, therefore, carry the 
very greatest weight. He unreservedly admits, in a recent 
work, the truth of the proposition for which Unitarians have 
long contended, namely, that the deification of Jesus has no 
warrant in Scripture or in fact, but was due to his association 
with the Logos philosophy of Alexandria. It was not an 
original part of Christianity, but a slow growth beginning in 
the second century. He writes; 

The identification of the Logos [which had been thought of as 
an intermediate creative power or person between the Almighty 
and the Universe] with Christ was the determining factor in the 
fusion of Greek philosophy with the apostolic inheritance, and led 
the more thoughtful Greeks to accept thelatter. Most of us regard 
this identification as inadmissible, because the way in which we 
conceive the world and ethics does not point to the existence of 
any logos at all! 

Professor Harnack points out that the purpose of the Fourth 
Gospel (written at the beginning of the second century, but 
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not by the Apostle John) was to carry out the identification 
of Jesus with the Logos. Jesus was given a central place in 
a philosophy of creation, and this philosophy was provided with 
a personal realization or historical embodiment. ‘This Gospel 
contains some noble thoughts and affords many true glimpses 
of Jesus, but his figure is more or less distorted by the mists 
of Greek mysticism; and the writing, as Harnack states, 
“cannot be taken as an historical authority in the ordinary 
meaning of the word.” This assured conclusion of Biblical 
scholarship is of great benefit to religion in several ways: it 
frees us from mere speculations, which are now useless; it 
simplifies religious teaching ; and it enables us to gain a clearer, 
and truer view of Jesus. 

The admiration of Professor Harnack for Jesus is un- 
bounded, but it is admiration for a purely human character : 


Jésus is certain that everything which he has and everything 
which he is to accomplish comes from this Father. He prays to 
him; he subjects himself to his will; he struggles hard to find out 
what it is and to fulfil it. Aim, strength, understanding, the issue, 
and the hard szst, all come from the Father. This is what the 
Gospels say, and it cannot be turned or twisted. This feeling, 
praying, working, struggling, and suffering individual is a man who 
in the face of his God also associates himself with other men. 

‘¢ What is Christianity?” (1901), pp. 126, 204. 


Among the most significant “signs of promise’ at present 
may be mentioned the admissions made in several of the books 
in the series of “New Testament Handbooks” now being 
issued under the editorship of Prof. Shailer Mathews, of the 
University of Chicago. Especially significant because these 
little treatises are designed for use largely by Sunday-school 
teachers, and we should naturally expect a cautious and con- 
servative treatment of all these subjects. 

For years, Unitarians have taught that the story of Jesus as 
given in the first three Gospels represents him as a real man in 
loving obedience to God with no claim to deity, that the Book 
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of Acts reports the belief of the original church as purely 
humanitarian, and that in the Fourth Gospel we have a theo- 
logical discussion about Jesus which reflects a late and phil- 
osophical theory of his nature, with assertions of a divine rank 
which Jesus did not himself make. All these positions are 
now accepted by the writer of one of these books, as the 
following quotations will show: 


“In fact, all the way through [the first three Gospels], the 
secret of our Lord’s life is his communion with God. But just 
here also is the perfection of his manhood.” Of the view of 
Jesus held by the first Christians at Jerusalem, even after his 
ascension, as described in Acts, it is stated: “In heaven as on 
earth he [Jesus] is commended, attested, exalted, empowered by 
God, but there is no hint of a more intimate relation. ... The 
death of Jesus is not regarded by the early disciples as atoning or 
vicarious.” The admission is frank and complete that in the 
Fourth Gospel we have a mystical doctrine about Jesus, largely 
speculative and unhistorical: “‘The proof that the Logos of the 
Prologue [John i. 1-18] is the Alexandrian Logos is that the word 
is here hypostatised.” 


“Biblical Theology of the New Testament’? (1900), pp. 39, 53, 54, 183. By 
Prof. EzRA P, GouLp, Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia. ° 


When it is admitted that theological mysticism rather than 
historical accuracy is foremost in the Fourth Gospel, the way is 
cleared for the humanity of Jesus and a more ethical use of 
his name. And it is just this admission that is clearly made 
in another work belonging to this series, the best book so 
far printed in the English language on the subject which it 
discusses. The language is this (referring to the Fourth 
Gospel) : 

“The work as a whole [is] adapted to the author’s purpose 
of theological exposition and interpretation, in a manner wholly 
incompatible with the clear, historical recollection of an eye- 
_ witness. . . . The outline of the career of Jesus is sketched ina 
manner not merely out of harmony with the triple tradition [of 
the first three Gospels], but irreconcilable with the historical situa- 
tion, and with the narrative itself.” In other words. the largely 
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unhistorical Christ of the Fourth Gospel must be surrendered and 
we must go”back to the first three Gospels for the real Jesus. 
When this is done, the mystical God-Man vanishes and we find 
ourselves in the presence of a real man, who is vastly more lovable 


and helpful. 
‘Introduction to the New Testament’? (1900), pp. 252, 260. By 


Prof. BENJAMIN W. BACON, Divinity School, Yale University. 

We need give only brief attention to a few sub- 
ae Se jects: The stories of Jesus’ miraculous birth are 
Respecting poetic legends similar to those that have grown up 
we around many other great historic characters. They 
reflect and report the deep impression which he made and 
the noble spirit which he displayed in his life. Jesus was 
undoubtedly born at Nazareth, the child of lawful wedlock, 
Joseph being his real father, as Mary herself declared, Luke 
ii. 48. 

It is needless to spend time in these days in discussing the 
accounts of wonders wrought by Jesus. They were not, to the 
people then living, what we call miracles (violations or suspen- 
sions of natural laws) ; for the scientific conception of nature 
as a reign of law did not then exist. Jesus probably had 
remarkable power over people sick in body and mind. From 
this nucleus of fact, the poetic tendency of the time, under the 
influence of Scripture (especially the so-called Messianic pas- 
sages), produced these stories which bear the water-marks of 
the age in which they sprang up. As Jesus himself invented 
parables freely to convey his lessons, so his disciples wove these 
parables about him to symbolize and publish their beliefs in ref- 
erence to him. ‘This is the general conclusion which the 
religious teachers of our day are rapidly accepting. When this 
position shall be fully occupied, then the real Jesus will shine 
with brighter light and religion will work with greater power. 

Jesus was in no strict sense the fulfilment of the so-called 
Messianic predictions of the Old Testament, which vary widely 
in character, while only a few relate to a personal Messiah. 
He was not the Messiah foretold or expected. He was 
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immeasurably greater, —a sublimely original character, rooted 
in Judaism but transcending Judaism. 

The crucifixion of Jesus is the most pathetic and inspiring 

event in human history. It is the revelation of the divine 
capacity of human nature and the demonstration of Jesus’ 
spiritual heroism. The cross is not the scene of a payment 
for our sins, but the evidence of what the soul can achieve ; 
not a screen to hide our sins from God, but a source of inspira- 
tion helping us to outgrow our sins. The suffering of Jesus on 
the cross opens heaven to us only as it moves us to live the 
heavenly life, —to suffer ourselves that we may enrich the lives 
of others. The cross did not purchase God’s love for us, 
That is a hateful and immoral doctrine. 
_ There are insuperable obstacles in the way of believing in 
the bodily resurrection of Jesus. ‘The first form of this belief 
was simply that Jesus was risen from the dead (not the 
“ grave”) and alive at God's right hand’ (Acts ii. 22-33, 
iii. 15, iv. 10). The sepulchre legends grew up later. The 
belief in the resurrection of Jesus did not create Christianity. 
The love of the disciples for Jesus — the. motive and impulse 
of Christianity— produced by his lovableness, created this 
belief, which worked itself out along divergent lines from inci- 
dents and experiences now beyond our reach. These varying 
stories at the close of the Gospels, photographed at different 
stages of growth, cannot be harmonized. All effort to this 
end is labor wasted. ‘This conclusion, toward which reverent 
scholarship at present tends, does not degrade Jesus or de- 
stroy Christianity. It enables us to be at the same time sci- 
entific and religious, to accept modern discovery and also to 
keep our love for Jesus. 

We cannot for a moment admit that the 4/ood of Jesus 
made God propitious, or that faith in it releases us instantly 
from the punishment of our sins. This seems to us an 
immoral and irrational materialism. We protest against the 
sacrificial interpretation of Jesus’ death. Jesus never intimated 
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that -he must shed his blood to make God love humanity. 
When the early Christians alluded to his blood, they had his 
life in mind, for in that age “life’’ and “blood” were inter- 
changeable terms. As Ignatius wrote (about 117): “ Be ye 
renewed . . . in dove, that is, the 4/ood of Jesus Christ.” 

ad. These and many other difficulties vanish as soon 
Jesus and as we consider Jesus a purely human character. 
are rae RS quotations just given, all point to this end. 
They multiply with geometrical ratio as the years pass. They 
illustrate the irresistible influence and authority of the facts 
themselves. Sooner or later all religious thinking has to be 
adjusted to reality. As soon as the facts in the Gospel records 
are held in the light of the scientific spirit, as soon as Jesus is 
put clearly on the stage of real history, and as soon as the 
laws of human nature are applied to this subject, only one 
conclusion is possible — the humanity of Jesus. 

This is a result to be welcomed rather than resisted, especially 
by the friends of Jesus and the champions of Christianity. 
The scientist, to hold to Jesus at all, must fit him to the real 
universe of law and order. The historian, to keep his faith in 
human evolution, must recognize in Jesus a natural product 
of human and historical forces. The philanthropist, to find 
the largest helpfulness in Jesus as he tells his story to sinner 
and sufferer, must set him forth as one who reveals the pro- 
mise and possibility of the human soul. Therefore, if religion 
is to command the attention of thinkers and vitalize the work 
of reformers, it must present a doctrine of Jesus that is human 
and historical. Just so far as the force of these facts is felt,— 
and sooner or later all must yield to it, —the Senay of 
Jesus must be accepted, 

The point I wish to emphasize is this: In view of the testi- 
monies just given, which report the inevitable trend of religious 
thought, we may confidently affirm that there is no longer need 
for more debate on this point. The old textual and dogmatic 
arguments are not only pointless, but practically obsolete. 
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This is great relief and gain for both conservative and liberal. 
The humanity of Jesus may now be assumed like the law of 
gravitation. It is fast becoming an essential part of the 
thought of the world. Having, therefore, put behind us the 
old notions, and having reached a wider outlook upon human 
life, we find ourselves facing a new field of opportunity in 
religion. The religious teacher may now devote himself to 
scores of more interesting and practical themes. He now has 
more time for the spirit and message of Jesus as they apply 
to common human experience. He can come down from the 
vague mysticism of the triune God and press home the plead 
ings and inspirations of Jesus to godliness. 

The task at present before us is to work from this stand- 
point, and make the character and teaching of Jesus more 
vital and creative than ever before. We must use his- edu- 
cating personality to chasten every wayward activity and 
to unfold every dormant human capacity. We must bring 
to bear his self-control and self-sacrifice to extinguish the 
animal selfishness. We must apply his spirit to human 
society as an organic enthusiasm. We must present him as 
an infinite encouragement to every one in misery, tempta- 
tion, and despair. We must bring his life to bear upon 
human hearts to make them pure, heroic, loving, and fruitful 
in every good work. We must lead men through him to the 
discovery of God as Father and the recognition of their 
neighbor as a brother. All the indications of the hour show 
us that this is coming. ‘The real human Jesus will be more 
loved, honored, and obeyed than the Christ of the creeds. 

IK The answer to the question, What is salvation? 
Salvation is involved in the larger question, What is this 
universe? If we live in a miracle-universe, where God sits 
just above the clouds as a bookkeeper, making black marks 
against our names as we sin, and then rubbing them out if we 
will believe certain things about the sacrificial Christ, then the 
way of salvation is very easy. But no such universe as that 
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really exists. The whole scheme is the childish fancy of a far- 
off time. Inthe real universe our sins make their mark, but 
the sinner can turn from his sins. ‘The Infinite Father is 
always at hand ready to help him repent. He does not 
demand satisfaction, but righteousness. ‘The old scars cannot 
be hidden behind the cross, but they can be outgrown. Our 
sins are not debts for which some one must settle, but defects 
which we must conquer and outgrow. Jesus does not rescue 
us from the punishment of our sins, but he helps us shed our 
sinfulness. 

When men believed in a miracle-universe they imagined 
that, after doing wrong for a lifetime, they could step, in a 
moment, under a faucet of supernatural grace and be washed 
clean, and, by pressing a button, an angel would come with a 
white robe, and, clothed in the merits of Jesus, they could go 
triumphantly into heaven! But that theological dreamland 
has faded away. No such universe exists. ‘The way to heaven 
is always open before the sinner. But it opens through repent- 
ance and righteousness. It runs, not through the blood shed 
on Calvary, but through the spirit of love which Jesus sublimely 
illustrated on the cross. ‘The angels are near to robe us in 
white if we live a white life from the heart out. The way of 
salvation in the real universe is the way of spiritual growth and 
beneficent service. Jesus is divine helpfulness to any soul so 
far, and only so far, as he moves that soul to live as he lived. 

A Creator who needs propitiation is not Jesus’ merciful 
Father, but a monster. When we represent God as engaged in 
imputing the merits of Jesus to sinners, and passing them into 
heaven under cover of his blood, we strip God of the attributes 
that make him worthy our respect and love. ‘The teaching 
that God will accept belief in Jesus’ self-sacrificing love for 
loving-kindness itself, is tainted with atheism. IfGod be God, 
he will not bargain with himself, nor allow us to hide behind 
the cross; he will help man to be the goodness which he 
demands and which alone is salvation! . From such traffic at 
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the throne, which was the way of salvation described by the 
old theologians, it would be a relief to escape into agnosticism. 
Salvation is not a commercial transaction but the enrichment 
of life; it is not an escape from punishment but a growth 
toward perfection. 

If man is what history declares him to be, there was no fall 
of Adam, and all the redemptive schemes rooted in that fiction 
become unreal and needless. If man is what education and 
philanthropy prove him to be, he has native capacity for 
progress, reform, and divine service. If man’s needs are what 
our daily experiences illustrate, his way of salvation lies through 
culture, character, repentance, and self-sacrifice. If God is 
what the discoveries of science indicate, the talk about sacri- 
ficial propitiation is little less than profanity. If the declara- 
tion of moral science is correct that merit cannot be trans- 
ferred by imputation, the scheme of sacrificial atonement has 
no basis in reality. If Jesus’ teaching is true that God is a 
divine Father who simply demands repentance and righteous- 
ness, then salvation is the love and purity which all — Christian 
and Non-Christian—may possess. And if really a divine 
Father, God will give all human beings an opportunity to 
acquire some fraction of these saving graces, whether they hear 
of Jesus or not. 

As Unitarians, we affirm the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God, that “character” is salvation. Purity, love, justice, 
reverence, and mercy are the essentials of religion. We are 
friends of God so far as we are forgiving, helpful, devout, and 
truthful. We are in heaven so far as we live the heavenly life. 
Our spirituality is our salvation. But here it ought to be frankly 
stated that sa/vation is not a term in common use among 
Unitarians, partly because they object to the false views of life 
so long associated with it (the implications of total depravity, 
captivity by Satan, and God’s wrath), but chiefly because they 
feel that what man really needs is something much larger than 
the mere release from punishment, which has too often been the 
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main thought. They emphasize the necessity of turning from 
wrong-doing, but the most important duty is growth in wisdom 
and righteousness: the realization of one’s divine possibility. 
x As children of the living God, we feel the assur- 
Immortality ance of a future life. God gives man this immortal 
hope. It persists as an irresistible and indestructible convic- 
tion in the human heart. And as God gives it to man, he is 
responsible for its fulfilment. God does not give birds wings 
for flight and no air in which to fly. In yielding ourselves to 
this great yearning of the heart we lean on the integrity of the 
universe. God cannot be so cruel as to create in us a false 
hope. No just parent would raise an expectation in his child 
merely to deceive it. He who is truth cannot feed men upon 
lies. Our nature, the workmanship of God, compels this 
anticipation ; we must trust it. 

Our destiny will be shaped by the quality of our life. We 
shall import to that heavenly realm whatever heavenly things 
we shall have imported into our hearts here. ‘The day of 
judgment is forever in progress, because everything bears fruit 
and makes a record. We always stand in God's presence, 
and at the bar of an infinite justice that is infinite love. 
The divine forgiveness follows the human forgiveness. We 
are forgiven in so far as we are forgiving, regardless of creed or 
race or time or place. This is the gospel of Jesus of Nazareth. 

As this life is vastly more than a mere probation, we can- 
not think of the future opportunity of progress as simply a 
“future probation.” But as the doors are open here for re- 
pentance and reform, we believe that this will be equally true 
in the life after death. He who. has been our loving Father 
here, will not become a cruel monster the moment after the 
transition which we call dying. But it would not pay to sin 
to-day, if we should have a million chances to repent in the mil- 
lion years to come. We still insist that sorrow will last as 
long as sin lasts; and though the door of heaven shall forever 
remain open, no one can go in without love and purity, 
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An eternal hell is impossible in a universe that all belongs 
to God. To believe in it is so far to deny the Eternal Good- 
ness. The object of punishment is not vindictive but dis- 
ciplinary, not retribution but education. If the indeterminate 
sentence is a wise method for the management of criminals, it 
is a good policy for the universe in the discipline of sinners. 
The fear of torment is not the motive that creates heaven; it 
may restrain an uplifted hand, but it never commissioned a 
Good Samaritan. ‘There is surely no encouragement to sin in 
believing that God will continue to be as good as our own 
hearts, which would save all. ‘The philanthropic men and 
women who work to-day to rescue every wanderer can no 
longer believe that the infinite Love who moves them to com- 
passion will himself overwhelm the same wanderers with ever- 
lasting misery because of the sin committed during a fleeting 
moment or from failure to believe an abstruse dogma, And 
to say that God cannot save all because the human will may 
finally resist all his efforts, is practically to abolish God himself. 
It is to make man infinite and God finite: 

n Unitarians do not consider church ordinances as 
Sacraments sacraments with supernatural saving power. ‘They 

follow here the freedom of the spirit, insisting that 
nothing shall be done as a mere formality, sacred because 
ancient, Sanctity inheres only in utility, That only is helpful 
which educates the soul and represents a vital experience. In 
many Unitarian churches Communion is observed, but always 
as a purely memorial service, free from sacrificial reference or 
symbolism. Adult baptism is practically unknown, but the 
Christening of children is felt by many to be both beautiful 
and helpful, emphasizing in an impressive manner parental joys 
and responsibilities. There are some who feel that both these 
services are too closely associated with outgrown superstitions 
to be any longer helpful. 

In joining the church (increasing emphasis is rightfully laid 
upon the ceremony), the new member signs the Bond of Union, 
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or Covenant, and receives from the minister the Aight Hand 
of Fellowship. By the attendance of sympathizing witnesses 
and by appropriate remarks, this ceremony is made an im- 
pressive and helpful event in the life of the individual and the 
church. The young people of the parish are prepared for it 
by a Confirmation Class, in which (commonly during Lent) 
they are taught the principles and trained in the sentiments 
that constitute our religious movement. 


OUR GOSPEL AS DESCRIBED BY OUR 
LEADERS 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
made this statement: “ Unitarianism is in harmony with the 
great and clear principles of revelation; with the laws and 
powers of human nature; with the dictates of the moral sense ; 
with the noblest instincts and highest aspirations of the soul ; 
and with the lights which the universe throws on the character 
of its author. We can hold this doctrine without self-contradic- 
tion, without rebelling against our rational and moral powers, 
without putting to silence the divine monitor in the breast. 
And this is an unspeakable benefit; for a religion thus co- 
incident with reason, conscience, and our whole spiritual 
being, has the foundations of universal empire in the breast ; 
and the heart, finding no resistance in the intellect, yields itself 
wholly, cheerfully, without doubts or misgivings, to the love of 
its Creator.” 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
briefly stated in the following words the five leading ipeieipics 
of the Unitarian religion commended by Dr. Channing: 
I. The Fatherhood of God. 

II. The Brotherhood of Man. 

III. The Leadership of Jesus. 

IV. Salvation by Character. 

V. Progress upward and onward forever. 
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JAMES MARTINEAU 


gave this summary of the Unitarian faith; “We believe that 
when Christianity shall be reborn from its temporary eclipse 
it will rise again with two commandments instead of ten — 
the love of God and the love of man; with the beatitudes 
in place of the creeds; with a doctrine of self-sacrifice of the 
human heart in place of a doctrine of atonement; with a be- 
lief in the incarnation of God in humanity in the place of the 
personal incarnation of God in Jesus Christ; and that by de- 
grees when that day shall come, man will be united to his 
Maker by tenderer, deeper, and more powerful ties than yet 
have been known, and that religion will assert a power greater, 
more comprehensive, and more healing to man's differences 
than the world has ever yet seen.” 


PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
of Harvard University, has forcibly described in these words 
the conviction commonly held among Unitarians respecting 
Jesus: “ He spread abroad, and commended to the minds of 
many men, the loftiest ethical conceptions the race had won, 
He vitalized them by his winning and commanding presence, 
and sent them flying abroad on the wings of his own beautiful 
and heroic spirit. In a barbarous age he was inevitably given 
the reward of deification, just as the Pharaohs and Alexanders 
and Cmsars were ; and his memory was surrounded by clouds 
of marvel and miracle during the four or five generations which 
passed before the Gospels took any settled form. ‘The nine- 
teenth century has done much to disengage him in the 
Protestant mind from these encumbrances; and the twentieth 
century will do more to set him forth simply and grandly as 
the loveliest and best of human seers, teachers, and heroes. 
Let no man fear that reverence and love for Jesus will dimin- 
ish as time goes on, The pathos and the heroism of his life 
and death will be vastly heightened when he is relieved of all 
supernatural attributes and powers, The human hero must 
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not have foreknowledge of the glorious issue of his sacrifices 
and pains; he must not be sure that his cause will triumph ; 
he must suffer and die without knowing what his sacrifice will 
bring forth. The human exemplar should have only human 
gifts and faculties. If these principles are true, the more 
completely progressive liberalism detects and rejects the mis- 
understandings and superstitions with which the oral tradition 
and written record concerning the life of Jesus were inevitably 
corrupted, the more will love and reverence grow for the 
splendors of truth and moral beauty which, as a matter of 
indubitable fact, have shone from the character and teachings 
of this Jewish youth.” 


BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM 


Tue assertion is often made: The Unitarians have never 

done anything to help the world. It is true that we have not 
done as much as we ought. And in discussing this subject 
we would not foster an unseemly pride or indulge in boast- 
ing. But we are willing to let the facts speak for them- 
selves. The record shows that Unitarians have been fruitful 
in good works far beyond what could reasonably have been 
expected of them. 
I Our American churches have never embraced more 
Literature = than one two-hundredth part of the population of 
the United States. If, therefore, our people have contributed 
one two-hundredth to the various beneficent activities of our 
country, our faith will show an average fruitfulness. Any larger 
proportion than this means so much extra credit. Let us 
then, from this point of view, consider a few facts, 

On the ceiling of the vestibule of the Boston Public Library 
are the names of some score and a half Americans who have 
been most eminent in art and literature, in law and science, 
Of those belonging to the nineteenth century nearly four-fifths 
are the names of Unitarians— some hundred and fifty times 
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our proportion! Chief Justice Coleridge of England, in mak- 
ing an address at a banquet when in this country a few years 
ago, referred to the American authors most known and honored 
abroad. Every one whom he mentioned was a Unitarian ! 

In any list of the thirty most eminent Americans in litera- 
ture that may be made, we shall find at the head Emerson, 
and after him will come Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant, 
Bancroft, Motley, Prescott, Parkman, Margaret Fuller, Miss 
Alcott, Channing, Julia Ward Howe, Thoreau, Hawthorne, — 
we will not include Whittier, although he and others, while not 
nominally Unitarians, yet held Unitarian views in religion. 
We can claim at least half the names in such a list, however 
made up, and these by far the most distinguished. Or, in 
other words, about a hundred*times our proportion. 

Another list of names could be made of those distinctly or 
essentially Unitarian, that would contain as many distinguished 
persons as could be found outside our fellowship, such as: 
Bayard Taylor, George William Curtis, Helen Hunt, Bret 
Harte, Henry C. Lea, Edwin P. Whipple, William R. Alger, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, O. B. Frothingham, Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney, Jolm Fiske, Jared Sparks, George Ripley, 
Charles Eliot Norton, James T. Fields, Richard Hildreth, 
J. T. Trowbridge, and many others, And we do not mention 
here many eminent persons who will appear in some other 
line of activity. In the series of biographies known as 
“ American Men of Letters,’ published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., edeven of the eighteen are the lives of Unitarians, not 
including the Unitarian Quaker, Whittier. 

We have not been as active in sending preachers to foreign 
parts to plant churches as other religious bodies, But we 
have put “ books of life” into the hands of millions from the 
logging camp of Maine to the miner’s hut on the Rockies. 
We would not depreciate the work of others, for there are 
diversities of divine service ; but we contend that a church 


which has made it possible to put the poems of Longfellow 
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and the essays of Emerson into the sod house in Kansas 
has done as true and noble missionary work as was ever done 
by circuit rider. Both kinds of work were needed, and let 
each church honor the other’s mission. We do not claim that 
the literary pre-eminence of these men was solely due to their 
Unitarian views, nor do we hold that Unitarians are neces- 
sarily especially gifted with literary genius; but it is fair to 
appeal to them as an illustration of what Unitarians have done 
for the world. 

Il In the “ History of Education” by the well known 
Education = French author, Compayré, the two names men- 
tioned in the chapter on the United States are William Ellery 
Channing and’ Horace Mann — both Unitarians! When we 
add to these the names of Elizabeth P. Peabody, the pioneer in 
Kindergarten work in America; William G. Eliot, our apostle 
of all the humanities at St. Louis and the founder of Washing- 
ton University ; Ezra Cornell, who made the institution bearing 
his name possible ; Peter Cooper, who created Cooper Insti- 
tute, a pioneer in its line; Jonas G. Clark, who created Clark 
University ; Dr. Samuel G. Howe, the teacher of the blind; 
President Charles W. Eliot, who in reorganizing and developing 
Harvard University has done a monumental work for education 
in America, —we have at least a quarter of the names of those 
most influential in the educational progress of our land during 
the past century, —a number out of all proportion to our size 
as a religious body. 

<i% Some of the activities along these lines have already 
Philanthropies been indicated: but there are others to be added, 
and Reforms 4nd they may be represented by the following 
names : Joseph Tuckerman, the first in this country to organize 
charity work (in Boston) according to what we now know as 
apprtoved scientific methods; Dorothea L. Dix, the world’s 
greatest philanthropist among women; Henry Berg, who in- 
augurated the work for the suppression of cruelty to animals ; 
John Pierpont, the fiery advocate of all reforms, but more 
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especially temperance ; Susan B. Anthony, Mary A. Livermore, 
Samuel J. May, names that represent some of the noblest 
efforts ever made for the higher life of the race; Henry W. 
Bellows, who was the creative and presiding genius of the 
Sanitary Commission ; Edward Everett Hale, wonderfully fer- 
tile in suggestion, setting multitudes at work in many ways for 
human helpfulness. When we add Dr. Channing, who sowed 
the seed from which a world-wide harvest of humanities has 
ripened, we have ten in any list of the twenty-five names of 
the most eminent Americans belonging to this class. Nearly 
a hundredfold more than our proportion ! 
Iv No civic movement, in our national history dur- 
Civil Service ing recent years, has represented a higher moral 
impulse or been more beneficial to our political life 
than the reform of our Civil Service. The man who started 
this agitation, Representative Jenckes of Rhode Island, was 
a Unitarian. Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke and Rey. 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows (Unitarians) were for a long time 
the only clergymen of prominence who gave this reform 
earnest and untiring support. George William Curtis and 
Dorman B. Eaton (both Unitarians) shared, with Carl Schurz, 
the leadership of this great movement. The two men who 
were its most valiant and powerful advocates in the Senate for 
years were Hoar and Burnside (Unitarians). Though the 
smallest of churches, we have played the largest part in this 
vital reformation of our national life. 
- In a work just published, “The Men who made 
Statesmen the Nation,” by Professor Sparks of Chicago Uni- 
and Jurists versity, the contributions of a dozen men to our 
national life are described. Of these, two were definitely 
Unitarian, — John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. Four others 
held our religious views, — Benjamin Franklin, Horace Greeley 
(Universalist), Daniel Webster, and Abraham Lincoln, who, 
though not wearing the Unitarian name, defined his religious 
position in exactly the words in which our National Conference 
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describes its platform: Love to God and love to Man. It is 
universally admitted that Washington, though an attendant at 
the Episcopal church, agreed substantially with the religious 
opinions of his Unitarian friends, Adams and Jefferson. Two 
other Presidents have been Unitarians, — John Quincy Adams 
and Millard Fillmore. In the catalogue of distinguished states- 
men who have held our faith, we find these, beside many others : 
Edward Everett, Charles Sumner, John C, Calhoun, and the 
great war governors John A. Andrew and Austin Blair. It is an 
interesting and significant fact that mine of the twenty-eight 
persons included in the “American Statesmen Series”’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) were Unitarians — vastly more 
than what could reasonably be called our share, 
Among jurists of highest national renown may be mentioned 
Joseph Story, Theophilus Parsons, Lemuel Shaw, Samuel F. 
Miller, and John Marshall (the recent doubts raised in refer- 
ence to his religious position on the Unitarian side are vague 
and trivial). We have here about a score of prominent 
Americans who would be included among the hundred most 
eminent public men in America. Many others, like Thomas 
M. Cooley, have held our views though nominally connected 
with other churches. 
a The mention of five names will show that we have 
Religious not been destitute of powerful advocates of a most 
— spiritual and affirmative Gospel, — William Ellery 
Channing, called, by Baron Bunsen, “ a prophet of the Christian 
consciousness of the future,” whose pages are deserving a far 
wider study than they receive ; Orville Dewey, the impassioned 
advocate of a most practical piety; Theodore Parker, “the 
Jupiter of the American pulpit ;,”” Thomas Starr King, regal as 
a king in pulpit power and brilliant as a star in spiritual illu- 
mination ; Frederick Henry Hedge, in whose “ Ways of the 
Spirit’ thousands have found peace and by whose “ Reason in 
Religion” thousands have been delivered from doubt and 
superstition. We say it in humility, without boasting: We have 
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been only a small handful of people, and often accused of doing 
nothing for the world, but we are willing to match these religious 
teachers, for eloquence, spirituality, inspiration to philanthropy, 
and general influence upon the life of the nation, with an equal 
number of men produced by the largest churches in the land. 
vu Unitarians are often condemned as cold and un- 
Hymn spiritual. Many have lacked the gift of enthusi- 
Von asm. This defect is, however, probably more due 
to the New England temperament than to the Unitarian faith. 
This form of religious sentiment cannot, however, be destitute 
of spirituality, for it has produced many of the hymns most 
popular in all churches. To whatever church we may go, if we 
look into the hymn-book there used, we shall find hymns by 
Sears, Johnson, Longfellow (Samuel), Chadwick, Gannett, 
Hosmer, Furness, Hedge, and others (to refer only to Amer- 
ican Unitarians),—a fact which reminds us that, while we may 
have opposed much in the creeds of the other churches, we 
have made large contributions to their worship. This appeal 
to the Aymn-books shows that what we have done to enrich the 
songs of the sanctuary is far in excess of our numerical 
strength. The proportion of hymns in general use and 
written by Unitarians is everywhere surprisingly large. 

In 1892 appeared an attractive little book, “The World’s 
Best Hymns,” by Prof. J. W. Churchill of Andover Theological 
Seminary, a competent authority who would not, however, be 
likely to make a selection too favorable to us. The author 
presents nearly a hundred hymns, ancient and modern, that he 
considers most worthy of honor. Of those written in the 

nineteenth century, about ove-fi/th are the works of Unitarians, 
some forty times our proportion, showing certainly a reason- 
able fruitfulness in devotional poetry. 

Recently tablets were dedicated in the Hall of Fame in 
New York City to twenty-nine distinguished Americans who 
had been selected for these highest honors by the votes of a 
large and competent jury. Of this number, the following 
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twelve, or eighty limes. our proportion, were Unitarians: Emer- 
son, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Horace Mann, Peter Cooper, 
Channing, John Marshall, Joseph Story, John Adams, Franklin, 
Jefferson, and Webster. 

This brief record of things done for the higher life of man, 
the common life of humanity, is not made for self-glorification. 
The object has not been to claim superiority over our brothers 
in other churches. We gladly admit that they can show a 
long line of saints and heroes. They, too, can decorate them- 
selves with many illustrious names. 

Our sole purpose has been to make it clear that Unitarians 
have been reasonably active in good works ; and that this faith 
cannot be condemned as unfruitful. The record proves that 
we have done a fair share of the work for the enrichment of 
human life and the amelioration of its miseries. This form of 
faith has not destroyed the humanitarian sentiment; rather 
it has fostered philanthropic efforts of every kind. : 

The record in our behalf could easily be made much 
stronger than it has been stated. Wherever there are Unita- 
rians they are active in all humanitarian enterprises. They 
generally take the initiative in many beautiful ministries, like 
the Flower Mission, the Country Week, the Free Kindergar- 
ten, the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the Organization 
of Charity. Many activities have not here been mentioned, 
and many distinguished laborers have not been named for lack 
of space. For obvious reasons chief attention has been given 
to past rather than present worthies. 

In closing this brief statement, one important fact must be 
made clear: Unitarians, unlike many other religious people, 
always work upon the broad platform of universal humanity. 
We have given most liberally to hospitals, refuges, homes for 
dependents, and schools; but this has never been done in a 
sectarian spirit or for denominational glory. We have never 
used our benefactions to advertise our creed, nor have we 
limited our charities to church lines, We have founded no 
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Unitarian hospitals. ‘That has not been our ideal or method. 
On this account people in general are often not aware of what 
we have actually done. 


SLOW GROWTH 


Sometimes the Unitarian church is ridiculed because it is such 
a small body, and we are tauntingly told that our slow growth 
proves that our form of religion is unfitted for common people. 

There is, perhaps, some dishonor in being so few in number ; 
and we have undoubtedly had some faults (deficient warmth 
and lack of church enterprise) that have done something to 
prevent a rapid growth. There is, however, nothing so 
abstruse in our teachings as to place them beyond the average 
intelligence. Ours is the plainest and simplest Gospel any- 
where preached. It requires no great effort of head or heart to 
understand our affirmations. ‘This is fully proved by the fact 
that thousands of the common people in all Protestant churches 
substantially believe with us to-day, as every one is aware, 

The chief obstacle in the way of a wide acceptance of our 
views in the past has lain in another direction, It is this: 
Those who come to us have to reconstruct their religious opin- 
ions and ideals. ‘This is always a difficult and often a painful 
process, — to take down old idols and set up new ideals. This 
task does require courage, patience, and thoughtfulness. To 
get rid of inherited notions and prejudices is a difficult work, 
more difficult than many can perform, But this must be done 
first. And when done the acceptance of our Gospel is an easy 
gladness. In a wide experience of a quarter of a century, both 
among college students and the common people, this fact 
stands out clear and impressive before me: The difficulty in 
winning people to the Unitarian position is not inherent in our 
doctrines. It is the dead-hand of Tradition. It is easy 
enough to explain our principles; it is hard for people to rid 
themselves of prejudice and superstition, 
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But in a general way Unitarians have reaped as they have 
sown. We have grown slowly as a denomination because we 
have not sown sectarianism. We have exerted an influence 
out of all proportion to our numbers, as the facts in the pre- 
ceding pages demonstrate ; and we have done this because we 
have striven to enrich the general life of humanity. We have 
had missionary zeal, but it has run to nation-making rather 
than church-organization. Unitarians have elected this larger 
service, not because indifferent to the church and destitute of 
love for religion, but because they saw so many other things to 
do that seemed more important than changing a man’s theo- 
logical opinion, and also because they have never taken a nar- 
row view of the church as the on/y agent of salvation. They 
have loved religion, but they have loved it as something larger 
and deeper than dogmatic belief or ecclesiastical machinery. 

If the energies that have gone into literature, education, and 
reform (giving us a harvest in these directions far in excess of 
what could be expected of us) had been applied to church 
extension, we should, as Jefferson predicted, have become one 
of the large religious bodies in the land. But these energies 
could not work in both directions. Our people were not idle, 
but their service was humanitarian rather than ecclesiastical. 
Therefore we must be judged by what we did in our own line, 
not by what we failed to do along the line of ambition so often 
followed by other churches. In the very nature of the case, 
a body suspicious of sectarianism and concerned about 
humanity in general, could not do great things as @ sect.. 

The truth is, Unitarians chose to do a matonal rather than 
a denominational work, and they must be judged accordingly. 
While others were out on the frontier organizing churches, our 
best minds were writing the books that have enriched the 
homes and filled the libraries of that frontier. . While others 
were giving their money to church enterprises, our rich men, 
like Amos and Abbott Lawrence, were giving their fortunes to 
help all other enterprises except Unitarian missions, even 
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endowing Orthodox colleges! This was, perhaps, a mistake, 
but it was not done because they had no interest in their own 
church. It was because they saw so much to appreciate in all 
the churches; and also they felt that there was something 
more necessary in the world than to force their personal theo- 
logical opinions upon others. 

While the laymen of other churches were laboring heroically 
to extend their particular Zion, ours, like Dorman B, Eaton 
and George William Curtis, were using all their energies to 
reform the Civil Service. Both kinds of work were needed, 
and the larger churches have done both ; but we gave ourselves 
so exclusively (perhaps unwisely) to these civic and humani- 
tarian enterprises that little or no energy was left for church 
extension. And just because of this fact we are able to show 
a large surplus of national enrichment to our credit. 

Suppose, for example, that Theodore Parker had used his 
splendid powers and vast enthusiasm to build up a denomina- 
tion, as did Alexander Campbell. To-day we should have 
Unitarian churches by the thousand instead of the hundred. 
But he worked for other objects: for the freedom of the slave 
and for the intellectual and spiritual quickening of America. 
He practically sent out none to: found churches; instead he 
planted our land everywhere with young men and women who 
have been leaders in every philanthropic, educational, and re- 
formatory movement. ‘This certainly was worth doing. 

Peter Cartwright sowed the Mississippi Valley with Metho- 
dist churches. This was a magnificent work. Thomas Starr 
King might have planted the seed on the Pacific coast from 
which hundreds of Unitarian churches would have grown. 
Instead he saved California to the Union cause. It was 
better so. The great enthusiasm of Rev. Dr. Henry W. 
. Bellows, if devoted exclusively to church affairs, would per- 
haps have increased our denomination as fast, proportion- 
ately, as Bishop Simpson enlarged the bounds of Methodism. 
But he gave himself to the Sanitary Commission and helped 
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as much as any general to save the Union. This was worth 
more than a thousand new Unitarian churches. Thus we see 
that the chief reason for our slow growth as a sect is in many 
ways creditable to the Unitarians themselves. 

But our growth as a church has not been as slow in recent 
years as many suppose. In the score of years from 1880 to 
1900 the Unitarian churches in America increased 35 per cent, 
nearly as fast as the growth in population, — a ratio that com- 
pares very favorably with that of the larger churches. In the 
same period the contributions to the American Unitarian 
Association for missionary purposes have doubled. The activ- 
ities of the Woman’s Alliance, of the Sunday School Society, 
and the Post Office Mission in the free distribution of religious 
literature are probably over four times as great to-day as they 
were in 1880. 

But the chief growth of the Unitarian faith has been within 
what are called the Orthodox churches. The leading thoughts 
of Channing are preached every Sunday morning in thousands 
of pulpits that are not Unitarian in name. The views of 
Parker, Hedge, and Clarke are substantially accepted by 
hundreds of the progressive ministers in all the Protestant 
denominations. Hardly a remnant of the old Orthodoxy is 
left in any prominent city pulpit. It still stands written in the 
creeds, but it has little or no part in the vital convictions of 
intelligent people. In the religious newspapers of the land, 
what have passed as commonplaces among us for years are 
constantly set forth as discoveries. Frequently an editorial full 
of Unitarianism stands side by side with a condemnation of the 
Unitarian church! Everywhere people boast of their liberality 
and their indifference to creeds, — admirable when done with 
sincerity. We, as a church, are not responsible for all of this, 
though we have done our part to bring it about.. It is due 
largely to the “ Time-Spirit."\ This way of thinking and feeling 
in religion is now abroad in the land. So that, while our 
church grows slowly, our ideal is becoming victorious. 
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On this account some carelessly say: The work of the 
Unitarian church is done! Yes, indeed, if its work was ever 
simply to destroy Orthodoxy as a creed ; for the old Ortho- 
doxy as a method and system of thought is dead. But no true 
Unitarian ever so understood or described the Unitarian mis- 
sion. ‘The task of the Unitarian church has been something 
infinitely larger and vastly nobler — the cultivation of a rational 
and spiritual form of piety for the enlargement of humanity 
in general. From this point of view, the Unitarian church was 
never more needed than to-day. The growing liberality of 
other churches no more ends our mission than does the 
growing enlightenment of the community make the doctor 
unnecessary. The need was never greater than at present for 
agencies of ethical quickening and spiritual training. The 
enemy to be fought is not dogmatism but worldliness. We 
must use our freedom to establish the noblest ideals in society 
and in politics. 


OUR SUPREME ASPIRATION 


I TuE Unitarian strives to represent and embody in 
New personal character and civic institution, the New 
Shristianity Christianity which is rising all about us and which 
is the simple but mighty gospel of Jesus, enriched by science 
and democracy, enforced by the philanthropic impulse, and 
operated through the educational method. It puts character- 
building above creed-making, deeds of love above dogmas 
of wrath, service above sacrament, obedience to moral law 
above belief in theological statements. It makes the Golden 
Rule central. It uses the Sermon on the Mount rather than 
the Nicene creed as the chart of life. It appeals to love 
instead of fear. It encourages growth and discovery rather 
than conformity of opinion. It pleads for brotherhood and 
co-operation. It insists on freedom. It uses the Bible, not 
to make a creed, but to enrich the life, 
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The New Christianity finds the service of God in helpfulness 

to man, the way to heaven in the path of righteousness, the 
sure salvation in perfected manhood, the only authority in love 
and reason, an adequate basis of religious organization in a 
common purpose to be good, and to do good: all truth its 
scripture, all men its field and fellowship, all loving souls its 
saints and ministers, a kingdom of heaven for all on earth its 
ideal and aspiration. 
n We strive to make the Unitarian church the efficient 
Unitarian agent and organic expression of the New Christian- 
aes ity. We pour into its worship the warmth and 
gladness of an impassioned love for God, the Father of all. 
We keep our hymns and prayers free from selfish importunity, 
offensive exhortation, and doctrinal discussion. We make 
them the simple but earnest outpouring of trustful hearts, 
wholly intent on personal communion with our Creator. 
We would shun the trivial speech and flippant spirit 
that destroy true reverence. We would be free from the 
mournful tone and affected gravity that spread gloom without 
bringing solemnity. We would cultivate the dignity and the 
enthusiasm of a saintly but joyous piety. We would make our 
worship so catholic, so tender, so vital, that all, of whatever 
theological opinion, may feel themselves at “ the east window 
of divine surprise.’ Then tears shall cease, burdens shall 
fall, and the ecstasy of pure devotion shall fill the soul. 

In the pulpit of this church stands a teacher of sacred things 
to speak with absolute sincerity, with perfect freedom, and 
with forceful conviction. He will affirm more than he 
will deny, using most often words of comfort and of cheer. 
The pulpit is a watch-tower from which he scans the outer 
heavens and reports all discoveries that bear upon conduct. 
To it he fetches out of the depths of his heart, and applies to 
others for constraint and inspiration, all the spiritual and 
spiritualizing truths of his own experience. He uses all facts 
so far as he can make them into a gospel. He is a teacher, 
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but a teacher of right living, not intent on making converts to 
a creed, but anxious only that his message carry repentance to 
sinners, hope to the sad, and comfort to the suffering, as well 
as joy and inspiration to the strong and courageous. He 
administers the spirit of Jesus to enrich and ennoble human 
life. He tells that wonderful story to make men strong, pure, 
forgiving, and loving. He uses the Bible to make powerful in 
human affairs its great lesson of righteousness, — the right- 
eousness of the heart that brings peace. 

We insist that the church is a precious and paramount insti- 
tution, because human nature is essentially religious. Religion 
is not only an important part of life, it is a part that needs 
wise and careful training. Therefore, those who neglect the 
church neglect what is highest in themselves and most useful 
to civilization. Indifference to religious nurture and church 
service is indifference to our humanity proper. The great 
spiritual gifts and graces, to cultivate which is the task of the 
church, are no more likely to spring up in us spontaneously 
than the mastery of a musical instrument or the command of a 
foreign tongue.. If we are to gather the harvest, we must 
plant the seed and cultivate the soil. 

We cannot have the beauty and serenity of life in home and 
neighborhood that are bound up with the Sabbath, unless we 
maintain the religious uses of this day of rest. And we make 
the best use of Sunday only when we use it to expand what is 
best within us, and spend its hours in a manner radically differ- 
ent than we do the other days of the week. We cannot possess 
and preserve the great moral and spiritual convictions and 
enthusiasms which make for peace and righteousness, unless we 
loyally support this institution — the church — created for the 
development of the religious life and consecrated to. the 
service of the highest and noblest interests of the human race. 

The neglect of the religious training of children is not only 
an injury to them but a sin against civilization. We are under 
a heavier obligation to give our children the best religion that 
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we have found than we are to have them correctly taught in 
music or mathematics. 


Be Out of this church, alive with various educational 


The and philanthropic activities, all imbued with the 
Real religious purpose and devoted to religious ends, 
Unitarian 


we strive to send forth into the world to 
be a part of its best life the real Unitarian, a man who 
demands freedom for himself and grants the same liberty 
to his neighbor; who bestows his love broadly regardless 
of sect, fellowships all seekers for the truth, and labors for 
man on account of his need rather than his creed; who fol- 
lows reason as the authority for truth and conscience as the 
guide to conduct, allowing no text or tradition to blind the eye 
or enslave the heart, and always striving to be wiser to-day 
than yesterday and better to-morrow than to-day. 

The real Unitarian is one who believes that it is diviner to 
do a deed of love than to subscribe to any form of doctrine ; 
who holds that religion is spiritual worship, personal righteous- 
ness, and helpful service; and who learns from Jesus to be 
forgiving, merciful, and useful. 

The real Unitarian is one who sees the universe under a law 
that is love, finds nature interwoven with Fatherhood, and 
beholds God immanent in all souls; who traces the divine 
revelation in all discoveries of truth; and who has faith that 
Providence embraces humanity, and that all wanderers will 
some day find their way home to the Infinite Goodness. 

And these great root-truths and imperial sentiments, so 
widely shared in varying measures by others, being no mo- 
nopoly of ours, will help us all to march forward through life, 
serene under abuse, patient in disappointments, heroic in dan- 
ger, victorious in temptation, helpful with love and cheerful 
with hope in our little corner, feeling that the dear God is our 
Father, and that beyond the grave lies in immortal light and 
blessedness the household of our affections. 
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APPENDIX 


LITERATURE 


Tue following works are historical, and they tell the story of 
the Unitarian movement : 


I. A Short History of Unitarianism since the Reformation. $o. 50. 
Rev. Frederick B. Mott. 


II. Unitarianism since the Reformation. 254 pp. 1.50. 
Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, D.D. 
III. Old and New Unitarian Belief. 246 pp. 1,50. 
Rev. John W. Chadwick. 
IV. Unitarianism: Origin and History. 400 pp. 1.00. 
Lectures by Sixteen Eminent Unitarians. 
V. Heads of English Unitarian History. 138 pp. 60, 


Rev. Alexander Gordon. 
VI. A Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the 
Unitarian Christian Doctrine in Modern Times. «10. 


The Unitarian Affirmations respecting religion are fully de- 
scribed in these books, — that by Channing is especially rich 
in other directions : 


I. Channing, Works. 1 vol. 1060 pp. $1.00. 
II. Parker, Views of Religion: Selections. 1 vol. 466 pp. 1.00, 
III. Dewey, Works. 1 vol. 804 pp. 1.00, 
IV. Our Unitarian Gospel. 282 pp. 1.00. 


Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D. 
V. The Powerand Promise of the Liberal Faith. 145pp. -75. 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 
VI. Positive Aspects of Unitarian Christianity. 274 pp. .75. 
By English Writers with Introduction by Dr. Martineau. 
VII. Forward Movement Lectures. 99 pp. +40. 
Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D. 
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These books can be ordered from the Ameriean Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., and to this body 
may also be addressed inquiries in regard to Unitarian work 
and organization. 

The following pamphlets (from 16 to 40 pp.) give the views 
commonly held by Unitarians upon the subjects of which they 
treat, and they are sent /vee on application to the American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. : 


(1) The Faith of a Free Church: Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D. 
(z) What do Unitarians Believe? Rev. Charles W. Wendté. 
(3) Unitarianism. Rev. Rush R. Shippen. 
(4) Our Gospel. Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D. 
(5) Unitarian Principles. Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 
(6) The Main Lines of Religion as held by Unitarians. By 
Rey. Brooke Herford, D.D. : 
(7) Unitarianism : it is a Positive Faith, and rightly claims our 
Loyalty. By Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D. 
(8) The Church of the Spirit. By Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D. 
(9) God . . . Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop, LL.D. 
(10) The Real Jesus. Rev. Howard N. Brown. 
(11) The Bible in Theology. Rev. W. W. Fenn. 
(12) The Immortal Hope. Rev. John W. Chadwick. 
(13) The Theology of Unitarians. Rev. Charles C. Everett, D.D. 
(14) Incarnation. Rev. William C. Gannett. ; 
(15) Eternal Punishment. Rev. Thomas Starr King. 
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I have ventured to believe that an inquiry into the aims 
and characteristics of the preaching in our liberal churches 
would not be without value. Accordingly, on Oct. 19, 
1g01, I addressed a circular letter to the ministers of our 
Unitarian churches, enclosing return blanks whereon might 
be indicated the subject, text, and method of development 
of the sermons preached on Sunday, October 20. The 
response enables me to present a reasonably complete state- 
ment of the results of the inquiry. 

A few of my fellow-workers have failed to understand the 
purpose of my questions. ‘The gentleman who declines to 
co-operate because ‘‘you cannot expect to find out from a 
single sermon what I am preaching about and how I do it,” 
and the gentleman who derides “the foolishness of trying to 
discover the average of my preaching from one sermon,” 
have mistaken the nature of the inquiry. My purpose has 
not been to inquire into the average preaching of any indi- 
vidual, but to set forth the characteristics of the collective 
preaching of a small and well-defined religious fellowship at 
the opening of the twentieth century. 

Two hundred and ninety-two ministers have done me the 
honor to answer my circular, and these ministers have sent 
me the desired information about four hundred and nineteen 
sermons preached on October 20. Considering the tax upon 
the time and good-nature of the ministers, the number of 
replies is larger than I had dared to hope for, and is an 
evidence of the growing co-operative spirit in our fellowship 
of independent ministers. Occasionally a minister, after de- 
scribing his morning sermon, adds, ‘‘In the evening I gave 
a Bible talk,” or ‘‘I spoke on church attendance,” or “1 
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discoursed from the parable of the sower.” For these and 
similar reasons it has seemed necessary to throw out, as 
defective, the returns upon nineteen sermons; and I have, 
therefore, the comfortable round number of four hundred 
sermons upon which to base my estimates, It may appear 
to some minds that four hundred sermon abstracts is an 
inadequate basis for a study of the aims and characteristics 
of Unitarian preaching, but experience proves that the law 
of averages is as well satisfied with four hundred observa- 
tions as with four thousand. Deductions drawn from a larger 
number of tests would not seriously modify the result. The 
basis of the investigation, while confessedly limited, is suffi- 
ciently ample to warrant accurate and reasonably compre- 
hensive conclusions, 

The returns bear ample testimony to their own trustworthi- 
ness. I cannot discover that any minister has written a 
special sermon for the occasion. ‘The circulars were mailed, 
as far as possible, so as to be received by the ministers on 
Monday, October 21. No one was warned in advance, and 
no one had opportunity for special preparation. The honesty 
of the returns seems unimpeachable. In dealing with them, 
I desire to present simply a clear statement of facts. I wish 
to set forth, zot what Z think Unitarian preaching ought to be, 
but what it actually is. Almost all the ministers replying to 
my circular have been good enough to furnish me with briefs 
or abstracts of the sermons preached. How diffuse these 
sermons may have been in utterance J do not know, but the 
abstracts give evidence of power of condensation and 
cogency of statement. A few sermons appear to me to 
attempt to say too much. Too many subjects are intro- 
duced. Although the listeners may have been interested in 
separate divisions of the sermon, a clear and definite impres- 
sion on the conscience and will can hardly have been made. 
But the great majority of these sermons certainly stand one 
important test of a good sermon; namely, that every listener 
should at least be able to tell what the sermon was about. 
The abstracts bear testimony to a judicious process of selec- 
tion. The writers have a good sense of proportion: the 
great is not lost in the little ; and the whole is not sacrificed 
to apart. The abstracts also give cause for hope that most 
of the sermons were reasonably short. A short sermon is 
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usually best, not only because it does not weary the listener 
and exhaust the capacity of attention, but also because brev- 
ity involves excision of the needless, A good preacher does 
not try to say many things, but to say a few things well. It 
is better to drive one nail at a time well home than to give 
random taps to a good many. ‘These abstracts indicate that 
the sermons, as a rule, possessed the brevity and condensation 
which give this desirable unity. They possess the sense of 
order without which a minister can neither get into his sub- 
ject nor get through with it. 

In all the four hundred sermons there is not a single dis- 
course which can reasonably be called wega/ive in spirit. 
There are no apologies, no destructive criticisms, no scold- 
ing, no sneers at less enlightened or more orthodox Chris- 
tians, no denunciation of the godless or the infidel. The 
listeners are treated not as adversaries, not as unsympathetic 
jurymen who must be persuaded and converted, but as co- 
operative friends. In varying degree, but with practical una- 
nimity, each sermon is positive and constructive in spirit 
and treatment. The mission of these preachers is not “to 
destroy, but to fulfill.” Unitarians have sometimes wandered 
from this path, but the inherent genius of their faith has al- 
ways brought them back to the idea that their mission is not 
to antagonize other forms of faith, but to satisfy in a new way, 
the ineffable longings which those other faiths once satisfied, 
and to unfold and direct the religious powers which those 
other faiths are even now using for their fuller development. 
Instead of directly attacking outgrown ideas, usages, or insti- 
tutions, the method adopted by Unitarians is to try to expunge 
error by teaching truth. The method of destruction fastens 
instinctively upon the evils in existing conditions, and tries 
to abolish them by external assault. The method of fulfil- 
ment discovers and emphasizes the good in existing condi- 
tions, and tries to complete imperfect thought and conduct. 
We may be sure that the latter is the nobler method because 
of the nobler powers it employs. It is easy to criticise and 
denounce, it is easy to abuse society for its superstitions, its 
conservatism, or its provinciality ; but to take the latent gen- 
erosity of a community, or an individual’s half-conscious 
hope of better things and encourage it, to find the elements 
of good in the meanest emergencies and develop them, to 
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catch the indefinite desires and ideals of a man, or a nation, 
and direct and uplift them, that is hard and slow. The 
method of destruction requires a spirit intolerant toward 
error or falsehood, a keen sense of justice, and a vehement 
vigor. The method of fulfilment requires sympathy, patience, 
and hopeful persistence. 

Again, in all the four hundred sermons there is not one 
that by any stretch of language can be called sensational. 
One sermon, indeed, permits the suspicion of spectacular 
elements. It is entitled ““The Dead Kings in Sheol.” The 
writer does not furnish an abstract of his sermon, but his 
name is a sufficient guarantee that there is nothing espe- 
cially fiery in his discourse. His statement that his sermon 
was “literary”? in treatment may be accepted as accurate. 
Unitarian ministers evidently do not expect to establish 
the kingdom of God by theatrical devices. They are not 
tempted to say things that are striking instead of things that 
are true. Their aim is not the people’s applause, but the 
people's good. ‘They do not find it wise or necessary to mix 
with their instructions or appeals a measure of nonsense or 
flattery, in order to suit the supposed popular taste. They 
believe that their hearers are able to bear the pain of 
thought, that they can follow a logical statement, that they 
will respond to a noble appeal. They do not forget what is 
due to the nature of their high calling, and to the dignity of 
the message they are to deliver. They refuse to be flip- 
pant. They do not believe in fighting the devil with the 
devil’s weapons. They work in the confidence that, if they 
are but true to their mission and to their best selves, then, 
‘‘whether men hear or whether they forbear, yet it shall be 
known that there hath been a prophet among them.” 


I shall now venture to give some general impressions of 
the characteristics of these four hundred sermons, and I 
shall then attempt to make a more complete analysis and 
classification of them. It must be remembered that in these 
characterizations I deal only with what is sometimes called 
“sermon stuff.” I know nothing of the gifts of voice and 
bearing which are so important an element in preaching. I 
know not whether these sermons were delivered with ear- 
nestness or with indifference. Many a sermon that is 
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meagre and commonplace in thought becomes a powerful in- 
strument for good because of the personality of the preacher 
and the sincerity and eagerness of his appeal; while many a 
sermon that is original in thought and skilful in construc- 
tion loses all effectiveness because of a poor voice or a list- 
less delivery. I deal here with sermon matter, not with 
sermon manner; with the sermon written, not the sermon 
preached. 

(1) These sermons give me the impression that the writers 
had certain definite and practical aims in mind, They had 
the sense of a target. They had a mental vision of the exact 
points they wanted to hit. There is to be, that is, no aimless 
wandering and no expenditure of time and energy on unim- 
portant details. Again and again in the returns there occur 
such phrases as, “‘ Concerning this thought I made three af- 
firmations ”; or, ‘‘ The object of this sermon was,” etc.; or, 
“The positive note in this sermon was,” etc.; or, “If this 
sermon should accomplish its purpose, the hearer will ask 
himself,’’ etc.; or, ‘I tried to show that the teaching of 
Jesus was indeed good tidings,” etc. 

In reading these sermons, no one can fail to get the im- 
pression that most of the preachers thought not exclusively 
of their subject, but also of the hearts and wills to whom the 
subject was to be the medicine of divine healing and grace. 
The ministers did not turn aside for the golden apples of 
eloquence. ‘They kept in the race for which the prize is 
simply the ability to help some anxious, perplexed, or sorrow- 
ful heart. Their thought is not, “How do I impress 
people?” or “How does my sermon sound?” but ‘ How 
can I help these men and women?” “ What good can I do 
them?” “What comfort and strength and courage can I 
bring them?”’. These ministers do not preach because they 
have got to say something, but because they have got some- 
thing to say. 

(2) These sermons are Scriptural. Almost without ex- 
ception they are based upon Biblical texts, .Six ministers re- 
port that they took no texts, two report that the texts ap- 
peared in the middle and not at the beginning of the ser- 
mons, five took texts from non-Biblical writers,— from Epic- 
tetus, Emerson, Whitman, Stevenson, and Kipling, —three 
hundred and eighty-eight sermons have texts from the Bible, 
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a large majority being from the New Testament. There ap- 
. pear to me to be two or three cases of ‘motto preaching,” 
where a striking phrase, which has no essential truth under- 
lying it, is made to do duty it was never intended for; but 
in the vast majority of cases the texts are honestly dealt 
with. In perhaps a score of instances I get the impression 
that the text is a mere conventional label, and that the ser- 
mon was written first and the text chosen afterward; but 
again, in the vast majority of cases, the abstracts show that 
the sermons have grown naturally out of the texts, and have 
vital connection with them. 

(3) These sermons are prevailingly cheerful. The gos- 
pel they set forth is good tidings, not mere good advice. No 
one in reading these abstracts can fail to receive the convic- 
tion that Unitarians are thoroughly evangelical in the best 
sense of the word. A few of the ministers are inclined to 
preach a rather damp or foggy gospel; but, asa rule, the 
preachers shed over it the sunlight of their own convictions, 
or, rather, the bright reflection of the divine love which they 
have caught in their own hearts. These men are not blind 
to the world’s suffering and to the marks of its pain and 
weariness: they are not deaf to the wail of failure and lone- 
liness and grief; but they take these obvious facts of human 
experience as a challenge, and they recognize that true min- 
isters are ambassadors of a King of love, sent to heal and to 
cheer. Sermons upon such themes as “ A Joyful Religion,” 
“Joy in Believing,” etc., help to make us rejoice in the beau- 
tiful world we live in, rejoice in the ringing battle of duty, 
rejoice in the Fatherly love that heaps our lives with bless- 
ings. I suppose there are Unitarian ministers who are pes- 
simistic and far from apostolic, there are those who grumble 
at lack of appreciation and at the tediousness of unimportant 
posts of service, there are those even who babble about the 
hopelessness of effort and the downward tendency of all 
things to a fatal deterioration; but none of these gloomy 
views appear in the sermons before me. Perhaps a less 
cheerful note would have been introduced, could I have read 
the sermons of the ministers who failed to respond to my 
inquiry. Suffice it that the four hundred sermons under 
study show a freshness of mind and heart, a wholesomeness 
of tone, and buoyancy of spirit which well befit the mes- 
sengers of “ The Glorious Gospel of the Blessed God.” 
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(4) These sermons are pre-eminently Christian. This fact 
might be inferred from the fact that they are Scriptural and 
cheerful, but the additional fact must be noted that a very 
large proportion of them are based distinctly upon the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ. A brief selection of titles will illustrate 
this fact :— 

“ Christ the Way,” “The Christ of To-day,” “The Mes- 
sage of Jesus,” “The Increasing Command for our Love 
and Reverence for Jesus,” “The Peace of Jesus,” “The 
Winning Grace of the Gospel,” “The Rediscovery of Chris- 
tianity,” ‘“‘The Advancing Christ,” “The Extent and the 
Severity of the Demands of Jesus Christ.” 

One minister expresses what appears to be a very com- 
mon feeling when he appends to his abstract, “I feel that I 
ought to connect my preaching more with the teaching and 
preaching of Jesus.” Another writes of his own purpose 
and habit what might be written of the preaching of almost 
all of his fellow-workers: ‘ The controversial or polemical 
spirit is dead. I assume the supremacy and worth of the 
religion of Jesus. My preaching is affirmative, vitally enthu- 
siastic, and Christian.” 

In order to verify my impression of this marked aspect of 
Unitarian preaching, I have picked up at random the fifty 
abstracts lying on the top of the pile. Of these fifty ser- 
mons, I find that forty-one make direct reference to the teach- 
ing and example of Jesus. When it is remembered that 
these sermons are reported to me in abstracts which rarely 
exceed two hundred words, and which are sometimes not 
more than fifty words in length, the importance of this con- 
stant reference to Christian sanctions and inspirations can- 
not be over-emphasized. I understand now what the good 
woman meant, who said to one of our ministers: “I have 
been twenty years a regular attendant at worship in orthodox 
churches. I have been for one year attending a Unitarian 
church; and I have heard more about Jesus Christ in that 
one year than in all the twenty years before.” 


So much for these general impressions, as far as they are 
affirmative; but, in order to complete the picture, I must not 
fail to speak of one impression that is mainly negative. 

(5) I would not have it appear that each and every one 
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of these sermons is remarkable for excellence. Some dis- 
play the “effrontery of mediocrity.” I have remarked upon 
the excellence of the abstracts. I ought to add that in a 
number of instances I have been obliged to confess to my- 
self that the structure is better than the material. The 
method. and order are excellent, while the thought is com- 
monplace. The bones are well knit into a shapely skeleton, 
but they are dry bones still. Further, I am not so much 
enamoured of the positive merits of these sermons as to be 
blind to certain significant defects. I can imagine some of 
the good hearers of these sermons somnolently saying to 
themselves, ‘‘ It is all right and true, but it is nothing particu- 
lar to me.” It might be alleged that this preaching gratifies 
more than it converts, that it suggests, but does not al- 
ways convince. It dwells in the temperate zones of feeling 
and experience, and not in the tropic heat of passion or the 
frozen stability of logic. It dreams of heaven, but it goes 
not so deep as hell. It assumes virtue, and is inclined to be 
blind to the tragedy of sin. 

In this curious omission we probably discern the reflec- 
tion of the conditions under which these sermons were 
preached. Unitarian congregations are chiefly made up of 
the class of people called respectable. They are not all as 
good as they might be, but there are very few miserable 
sinners among them. Unitarians are not, as a rule, people 
who are in any serious danger of breaking any of the 
ten commandments, Their peculiar sins are rather those 
of indifference, of spiritual apathy, of Pharisaism. They 
are more apt to leave undone the things they ought to do 
than to do the things they ought not to do. Probably the 
ministers were right when they directed their sermons to 
deepen the spiritual life of the moderately virtuous rather 
than to arouse or warn the degraded. The omission is 
also to be accounted for by the loyalty of Unitarians to the 
method of fulfilment to which I have already alluded. 
They are so eager to show the more excellent way that 
they have no time to denounce existing evil. They are 
cultivating the wheat, confident that in so doing the weeds 
will be overcome. Their emphasis on the present sanctity 
of life leaves no room for mention of its depravity. They 
are zealous to overcome evil with good. 
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The preachers of past generations used to make a dis- 
tinction between preaching the law and preaching the 
gospel. By the law they usually meant the threatenings and 
penalties of the law, and by the gospel they meant the 
promise and method of escape from the deserved penalties, 
The division has ceased to be distinct in our minds; but 
Christianity is, and always must be, a moral legislation as 
well as a loving service, and no church can do its full duty 
which fails to emphasize the restraints of the moral law and 
the obvious penalties that follow disobedience. Unitarians 
are not relieved of this duty because they have discovered 
that laws are natural and beneficent, and that penalties are 
not arbitrarily inflicted by an angry Deity, but are simply 
the fruits of a man’s own acts. Is it not still the preacher’s 
part to declare the inevitable consequence of wrong-doing, 
and to disclose in uncompromising fashion the miserable 
bondage of sin? I get from these Unitarian sermons the 
impression that the preachers are more fond of declaring 
that he who sows to the spirit will reap life everlasting 
than they are of declaring the equal truth, that he who sows 
to the flesh will reap corruption. ‘They have taken to heart 
the beautiful counsel of Jeremy Taylor. ‘ Let the business 
of your sermons be,” he said, “to preach holy life, obedi- 
ence, peace, love among neighbors, to love as the old Chris- 
tians did, and the new should, to do hurt to no man, to do 
good to every man; for in these things the honor of God 
consists, and the kingdom of the Lord Jesus.” 
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I now proceed to a more exact and complete analysis and 
classification of these four hundred sermons. First, I mark 
with pleasure the wide-ranging and stimulating variety of the 
themes. With the one exception just noted, they cover the 
whole field of experience, and dealin good proportion with the 
different aspects of truth. Unitarians join together Chris- 
tian faith and broad philanthropy, close fellowship with God 
and neighborly service, the personal and spiritual with the 
public and social, the life that now is with the life eternal. 
A division into groups must be somewhat arbitrary, and the 
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boundaries that divide these groups must sometimes be 
obscure. It remains a fact, however, that in only sixteen in- 
stances have I found myself in any serious hesitation as to 
the general class in which a sermon belongs. It goes with- 
out saying that many of the sermons that I have classified as 
“practical” have a splendid spiritual appeal at the end, 
and that many a sermon that I have classified as “ biographi- 
cal” has some fine ethical lesson to impart; but the general 
tendency and tone of each sermon is sufficiently obvious to 
permit of a more or less accurate classification. A very 
careful study enables me to report the following general 
results : — 

1. Sermons for Occasions (local or seasonal), 5 per 
cent. 

2. Sermons; biographical or literary, 2 per cent. 

3. Sermons of social service or political order, 12 per - 


4. Sermons doctrinal or denominational, 15 per cent. 
5. Sermons ethical and practical, 22 per cent. 

6. Sermons of the religious life, 44 per cent. 

I proceed to an analysis of these several classes. 


(2) OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 


Two ministers were engaged on the chosen Sunday in re- 
organizing their Sunday-schools on the lines laid down in 
the new Unitarian Handbook, and directed their sermons to 
interest the families in their congregations in the new de- 
parture. In one church a hospital collection was taken, and 
in another a missionary collection; and the sermons con- 
cerned the special importance of these endeavors. ‘Two 
churches were celebrating anniversaries in the local church 
history,— an increasing and_ excellent habit in our churches, 
which preserves honorable traditions, and gives a back- 
ground for the endeavors of the present generation. Four 
ministers made report to their congregations upon the meet- 
ings of the local conferences which they had just attended. 
This also is an excellent habit of growing frequency among 
our ministers. Twelve ministers used the special message 
of the autumn season to carry the spiritual truth they wished 
to convey. The titles indicate the character of these ser- 
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mons: “The Message of Autumn,” “ Autumn Leaves,” 
“The Harvest of the Year,’ “Autumn Leaves and Fruits,” 
“The Glory of the Fading Leaf,” etc. As all these sermons 
draw analogies of the religious life from the life of nature, 
they might reasonably be included in the class of sermons 
specifically devoted to the spiritual life; but, owing to their 
seasonal character, it has seemed best to me to include them 
among the occasional sermons, 


(2) SERMONS BIOGRAPHICAL AND LITERARY. 


With two exceptions the sermons of this class were all 
preached in the evening. ‘The biographical sermons in- 
cluded discourses on the life and work of Joseph Priestley, 
Thomas Jefferson, Robert Louis Stevenson, and John Fiske. 
These themes offer a fruitful line of study. Biography is a 
living epistle, known and read of all men, A minister who 
aimed only to entertain might, indeed, make unprofitable use 
of such subjects; but a preacher who seeks in the great 
characters of history or fiction for testimony to the reality 
and worth of moral and spiritual idealism can serve the 
higher interests of humanity in a most effective way. Other 
sermons of this class described selected books, and drew 
from them their ethical or religious lessons. A minister who 
is a good expositor or commentator is a useful person, Is 
not the habit of expecting a minister always to provide a 
sermon containing original thought a survival of the days 
before printing? Is not one of the functions of a good min- 
ister to draw the attention of his hearers to good reading? 
Sermons about good men and good books may serve to dis- 
cover spiritual truths in regions where their presence has not 
been suspected by the average hearer, and help him to un- 
derstand how pervasive and universal are the principles of 
religion, 


(3) SERMONS OF SOCIAL SERVICE OR POLITICAL ORDER. 


The character of these sermons can perhaps best be 
judged by a selection of typical titles: ‘‘The Signs of the 
Times,” “The Methods of Progress,’ ‘Social Person- 
ality,” “ Public Temptations,” “The Social Mission of the 
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Church,” “ National Co-operation for Social Betterment,” 
“National Righteousness,” “ Democracy and Anarchy,” 
“The Salvation of the Republic,” “The Religion of 
Humanity,” “Man’s Inhumanity to Man,” “ Municipal Re- 
form,” “ Prison Reform.” 

Of. these sermons it may be said that they are sane and 
impartial studies of serious problems. They are just in 
spirit and self-controlled in utterance. They do not, as a 
rule, advocate special remedies for social ills; and they do 
not propose complete solutions for social problems. ‘These 
ministers are not the agents of any political party or the 
champions of particular schemes of social regeneration. In 
the midst of that which is changing they bear witness to 
that which is changeless. ‘They minister to men of their 
own time, but they minister truths that belong to all time. 
They do not attempt to dispel all the perplexities which beset 
the men of our generation, but they have good counsel for 
the hearts and consciences of their fellow-citizens. 

I mark, however, in this group of sermons a less certain 
note than elsewhere. The ministers who preach on social 
reforms are inclined to obey the apostolic injunction, ‘‘ Let 
your moderation be known unto all men.” There is some- 
times an almost sentimental form of speech, which calls 
abominable sins “‘ diseases,” or bigoted intolerance “a mis- 
take in judgment.” These ministers are always in the right, 
but somewhat amiably in the right. The praise of charity is 
in their mouths; but is the sword of the spirit in their hands? 
They plead for succor for the oppressed; but have they 
fought the oppressor? We want no offensive pugnacity or 
cynical disdain, but there is such a thing as making preach- 
ing too soft. A true social idealism ought perhaps to kindle 
more of the warrior spirit. Yet I would not be unjust or 
blind to the positive merits of these impartial sermons. I 
recognize that I am dealing only with the abstracts of the 
sermons, and that it is practically impossible to put the evi- 
dences of moral passion into an abstract. “Phere is good 
reason, too, for declining to speak with dogmatic assurance 
on these themes. The church has too often been brought 
into disrepute by the utterances of ministers who have 
spoken about vexed social problems without sufficient ac- 
quaintance with economic facts and laws. If there is a 
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hesitating note in these sermons, it is doubtless due not to 
timidity or lack of moral courage, but to a wise modesty. 
Self-control is, after all, a characteristic trait of the habit of 
mind we call Unitarian. Enthusiasm, like steam, is most 
efficient when under restraint. Unitarians avoid passionate 
speech because they know that exaggeration is always an 
indication of weakness. ‘They are tolerant because they are 
sure: they are patient because they are strong. Said Stop- 
ford Brooke, “'The work which is done by ardor married to 
temperance is the most suggestive, the most kindling; for 
ardor is deepened by temperance and temperance is kept 
warm by ardor.” 


(4) SERMONS DOCTRINAL AND DENOMINATIONAL, 


A characteristic of this class of sermons is the tendency to 
set them in series. About one-third of all the sermons of 
this group appear in connection with other sermons on 
related topics. Thus eight ministers were engaged in preach- 
ing series of sermons upon “Our Faith,” setting forth the 
special Unitarian message under the familiar headings some- 
times called “The Five Points of Unitarianism.” 

Of the more exclusively denominational sermons, the 
following titles may be taken as typical: “Our Unitarian 
Heritage,” “Our Unitarian Mission,” ‘What the Unitarian 
Church Stands for,” “The Larger Unitarianism,’’ “ Free- 
dom, the Method in Religion.” 

The more distinctly theological sermons concern them- 
selves chiefly with two of the most perplexing problems of 
theological study. Seven sermons deal directly with the 
problem of evil, mostly under that exact title. Five sermons 
deal with the mission of prayer. It is impossible to accuse 
Unitarian ministers of evading difficult questions, There is 
in these doctrinal sermons no deficiency of intellectual 
candor, Unitarian ministers enjoy the inestimable privilege 
of freedom. ‘Their congregations put upon them no bonds 
of opinion or form, and assume no fixity of theological 
standard. Ministers and people alike are animated by 
sincere desire for truth. They do not deal in the vice of 
vagueness. ‘They are candid of speech, honest of purpose, 
unfettered, expectant. 
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It is significant to note that there is not a single sermon 
on “The Trinity,’ and that only one sermon in the four 
hundred deals with a subject which was once common in 
our pulpits, “The Relation of Science and Religion.” It is 
obvious that this is no longer a live question for our min- 
isters. The results of scientific inquiry and the principles of 
the scientific method have been absolutely accepted, and 
found to confirm the postulates of pure Christianity. 


(5) SERMONS ETHICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The sermons of this class are well defined in the de- 
scription of his discourse given by one minister, “A 
simple, direct, practical sermon, twenty-five minutes long.” 
A characteristic of this class of sermons is their aim to 
reach a particular class of people. They are addressed “to 
Business men,” “to Toilers,” “to Working-women,” “to 
Young People,” etc. 

Here, again, a courage of conviction is pre-eminent in the 
preachers. Like the apostles of old, these preachers “ rea- 
son of righteousness.” They do not fence with imaginary 
enemies. Again a selection of titles may indicate the char- 
acter of this group. They are sermons of ethical endeavor; 
as, ‘‘ Practical Religion,’ ‘‘ The Gospel of Action,” ‘“ Ethical 
Earnestness,” “The Straight Life,” ‘ Conscience in Busi- 
ness,” ‘Substitutes for Conscience,” ‘‘ Successful Failure,” 
“ Sincerity and Stability.” 

Or they are sermons concerning the value of certain 
virtues; as, “An Amiable Disposition,” “ Nature’s Master- 
piece, a Friend,”’ ‘“ Sympathy,” ‘‘ The Law of Kindness.” 

Or they are sermons concerning certain faults of character ; 
as, ‘‘ The Sin of Irresponsible Talk,” “A Shylock of Words,” 
“ Envy,” “ Over-anxiety,” ‘“ Thou shalt not Covet.” 

Such sermons work creatively to upbuild character. They 
touch the springs of sympathy, they inspire daring resolu- 
tion. They communicate power. They make duty attrac- 
tive. They winsomely persuade us to that wide-reaching 
sympathy which makes us the lovers and servants of our 
kind, and allure us from the seclusion of our individuality 
out to the field of public-spirited endeavor. 
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(6) SERMONS OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE, 


As this class includes nearly half of all the material under 
analysis, I shall be obliged to give a considerable number of 
titles in order to justify myself in assigning so many sermons 
to this particular group. I might have called this group Ser 
mons on the Capacity of Man to live Religiously, or on Spiritual * 
Instincts, and let the following titles suggest their quality: 
“The Prophetic Sense,” “The Spiritual Sense,” “The Re- 
ligious Instinct,’’ “ Soul Power,” “ Knowing God,” ‘* Know- 
ing God and being known of God,” “The Life of God in 
the Soul of Man,” “The Power of the Spirit of God,” “ The 
Gospel of God.” 

Or I might have called this group Sermons of Spiritual 
Experience, as the following titles may indicate: “The 
Abundant Life,” “The Religious Life,” ‘‘ The Deeper Life,”’ 
“The Higher Life,” “The Mystery of Godliness,” “The 
Sanctities of Life,” ‘‘The Power of an Endless Life,’ “ The 
Practice of the Presence of God,” “‘ The Enrichment of Per- 
sonality,” “Inalienable Duties,” “The Practical Quality of 
Eternal Life,” “ The Necessity of the Superfluous.”’ 

Or I might have called this group Sermons of Spiritual 
Discernment. 'The following titles will give reason for such 
a classification: “Insight and Outlook,” ‘“ Spiritual Discern- 
ment,” ‘‘Leadings of Light,” ‘Spiritual Emancipation,” 
“Unrecognized Allies in working for Righteousness,” “Fight- 
ing with and fighting against Heavenly Powers,” ‘On the 
Heights,” “ The Mountain and the Plain,” “ The Gate Beau- 
tiful,” ‘The Home of the Soul,” “ Journeyings to Jerusalem,” 
“The Two Realms in which Man has his Being.” 

Or I might have called this group of sermons Sermons of 
Faith, Hope, and Love ; for in this class we have such discourses 
as these on “ Faith,” ‘The Rest of Knowledge, Faith, and 
Obedience,” “Religious Faith,” ‘‘The Believing Heart,” 
“ Hope,” “The Practical Benefits of Hopefulness,” ‘“ Service 
and Self-forgetfulness,” “Fervent in Spirit,” ‘Vital Re- 
ligion.” 

“‘ There are three forms,” said Dr. Munger, ‘‘pertaining to 
the Christian truths. ‘They are true as facts; they are true 
as doctrines intellectually comprehended; they are true as 
spiritual experiences to be realized.” My inquiry seems to 
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prove that it is the third aspect of truth that Unitarians are 
especially emphasizing. ‘They conceive that only as truth 
takes spiritual form can it come with persuasive power into 
the hearts of men. These ministers are searching the deep 
things of God and reporting what they have discovered. 
They preach a faith which is the evidence of things not seen. 
They endeavor to set forth the spiritual meaning and inter- 
pretation of assured facts. They put, as it were, the candle 
of the Lord within the ordinary things we see, and make 
them glow with light. They believe that the world of faith 
and imagination and idealism is more real, actual, and in- 
tense than any of the so-called realities of men’s lives. They 
realize how the things that are foolishness to the natural 
man can yet be spiritually discerned. 


I cannot but believe that this is the teaching which the 
needs of this generation most demand, A revival of rational 
idealism is the first requisite of our hurrying generation, and 
of a land too much enslaved to a prevalent materialism. It 
is the privilege of the Christian ministry to bring to men who 
are falling into the prison of that materialism the emancipat- 
ing force of larger vision and expectation; to teach them 
how to transfigure and glorify their very materialism, so that 
it shall not be a pillar of cloud concealing divine realities, but 
a pillar of fire revealing them. ‘This idealism is not merely a 
sentiment or a matter of contemplation. It is not a thing to 
be merely looked at, like the electricity of the Aurora borealis, 
which irradiates the northern sky with transient beauty. It 
is, as these ministers interpret it,a thing to be harnessed and 
utilized, like the electricity that does the work of daily life. 
The idealism that is an active inspiration, that lifts us out 
of despondency and out of weariness with trifles, that calms 
our restlessness, that shames our indifference, that prophe- 
sies our blessedness,— that is the Unitarian gospel. 

At the seventy-fifth anniversary of the American Unitarian 
Association the preacher of the anniversary sermon took 
for his theme “The Church of the Spirit,” and with keen 
historical sense and convincing argument he traced our 
spiritual lineage, and feelingly persuaded us what indeed we 
are. “The Unitarians,” said Dr. Peabody, “are mystics. 
They have contended for theological simplicity, they have 
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contributed to Biblical interpretation ; but the representative 
expressions of their habit of mind are to be sought, not in 
these fields of learning, but in their witness of the present 
life of God in the present life of man.” Superficial ob- 
servers within and without our own communion have failed 
to discern the truth of that statement. ‘They have imagined 
that the peculiar genius of our body is something far apart 
from the task of preserving unbroken the continuity of the 
spiritual history of the Christian centuries. ‘They have 
thought of Unitarianism as a form of theological dissent, or 
as a protest against prevailing doctrinal error, or as a 
philosophical rationalism, or as a proclamation of reason 
and common sense in religion. In all these varied forms of 
thought and activity, Unitarianism has had its place and its 
necessary work ; but, fundamentally, it is none of these things. 
The result of my inquiry into the characteristics of Uni- 
tarian preaching is to demonstrate the entire accuracy of 
Dr. Peabody’s statement: “‘I’he Unitarians are mystics, 
They may have their place in defining the sources of author- 
ity, they may do their part in establishing the rule of right- 
eousness, but their interior spirit is that of an unobscured 
and uninterrupted relation of the soul of man with the life of 
God.” 

_ Do we not discover here the reason for a fact that has 
puzzled many of the critics of the Unitarian movement,— 
the fact that beyond all other forms of Christian faith it has 
expressed its inner spirit in poetry? This lyric utterance 
now appears as the natural and dominant note of the Uni- 
tarian gospel. Unitarianism is not merely an inteilectual 
revolt: it is fundamentally a revival of spiritual life. It is 
through a clear relation of cause and effect that our faith 
finds its most characteristic expressions in hymns like Sarah 
Flower Adams’s “Nearer, my God, to thee,” or Eliza 
Scudder’s ‘*O Life within my life than self more near,” or 
Samuel Johnson’s “Father, in thy mysterious presence 
kneeling,” or a hundred others of the same poetic merit and 
deep religious significance. ‘“Itis not by accident that the 
lyrics of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant, and Emerson, 
proceed from lives bred in the rational piety of the Unita- 
rians, or that Whittier, who must be joined with them in the 
character of his verse, was joined with them also in the 
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fellowship of the ‘Inner Light.’ And, when we pass from 
the great masters, what does it mean that from a group of 
minor poets of the same tradition — from Samuel Longfellow 
and Furness and Hedge and many others among the elders, 
from Hosmer, Gannett, and Chadwick, and many others of 
the present generation— there has proceeded a strain of 
lyric theism whose music penetrates many a church whose 
doors are closed against the poets? It means that beneath 
the vigorous rationalism and sincere dissent of the Unita- 
rians there is a deeper movement of religious life, a con- 
sciousness of God which none but a poet can utter, a spirit- 
ual lineage which unites these modern minds to the great 
company of witnesses of the real presence,— the fellowship 
of the Church of the Spirit.” 

I venture to believe that the result of my inquiry is thus 
to deliver us from the fear of our numerical insignificance. 
We are lifted out of provinciality, out of dissent, and made 
to recognize a large community of interest. We rightfully 
belong in the great fellowship of those who would live in the 
spirit, and would feel beneath them the support of the ever- 
lasting arms, We may continue to contend for liberty of 
opinion, for candid truth-seeking, for democracy in organiza- 
tion, for righteousness in public and private life. We may 
continue, in short, to be disputants and moralists; and for 
such high ends we may be content to remain a free and pro- 
testing minority. But we recognize that our “greater privi- 
lege and more imperative summons is to transmit the 
witness of the spirit of the truth which shall guide men into 
richer revelations than it is possible for any single sect to 
teach or dream.”’ We are caught up into the company of 
those who in all ages and lands “ hunger and _ thirst after 
righteousness,” trust in the living God, and try to make his 
kingdom come on earth. 
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The founders of the American Commonwealth 
were men who brought to the New World the best 
wisdom of the Old. The free State, the free 
Church, and the free School are the gifts to 
America of Puritan England and of the United 
States of the Netherlands. Spanish soldiers of 
fortune first landed on our southern shores, but left 
no permanent impression save of ruin and misery. 
The bold adventurers of France first explored the 
northern wilderness, and planted the fleur-de-lis on 
the rock of Quebec; but it is one of the most 
fortunate circumstances in human history that the 
colonization of the country was delayed until after 
the period of the Reformation, and especially until 
after the heroic struggle for liberty in the Nether- 
lands and the rise of Puritanism in England. The 
planters of New England and New Netherlands 
were men trained in the principles of resistance alike 
to arbitrary civil power and to ecclesiastical author- 
ity. From that origin America derives its inheri- 
tance of complete religious toleration,—a principle 
not only embodied in the National Constitution, 
but established in all the habits and convictions of 
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the people. The creation and support of religious 
institutions in America is committed to the intelli- 
gence, energy, and good will of the people who 
voluntarily associate themselves for religious pur- 
poses. No government has either the will or the 
power to levy taxes for the support of churches, to 
prescribe systems of doctrine or forms of worship, 
to enforce discipline and uniformity. Every 
method of ecclesiastical organization and all forms 
of religious thought are represented among the hun- 
dred or more Christian denominations, but no one 
denomination contains more than a tenth of the 
population. All have equal privileges, but no 
church has any other right to exist than that it 
satisfies some longing of the humansoul. As a rule, 
Christian ministers in America are judged just as 
other men are,—by their abilities, character, and 
public usefulness,— and our churches are valued for 
the inspiration and comfort which they afford to their 
adherents and for the service which they render to 
the community. 

The dominant influence in American Christianity 
is Protestant, orthodox and evangelical. The most 
potent force in American life has been wielded by 
the descendants of those brave children of Calvin’s 
spirit who vainly struggled for freedom of worship 
against English king and bishop, were nourished 
and taught in hospitable Leyden, and finally sailed 
prayerfully across the wintry sea to found a com- 
monwealth upon the principle of equal rights. 
When the Mayflower Company landed, all knelt 
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together on the strand, and William Brewster 
prayed for God’s blessing on their hazardous ad- 
venture. The answer to that prayer is to be read 
in the self-reliant congregations, schools, and col- 
leges, in the self-governing communities that from 
the pine-clad Katahdin to the Golden Gate of the 
Pacific Sea gather millions of people into a church 
without a bishop and a state without a king. 

I do not affirm that the Puritan conceived his 
own principles in their amplitude and final applica- 
tion. He was a man of the seventeenth century, 
not of the twentieth century. He meant to found 
a theocracy, but that brotherhood of equal rights 
we call democracy was in the inexorable though un- 
conscious logic of his creed. “ By their fruits,” we 
read, not by their roots, “shall ye know them.” 
In the chill April days, under the matted leaves of 
the Plymouth woods, you will find masses of tough 
and fibrous roots. The flower that springs from 
them is the sweetest of the year. The root is hard 
and rough, but the blossom is the mayflower. The 
root of Puritanism was a harsh theology, but the 
flower was civil and religious liberty. The blood 
of New England flows to-day in the veins of every 
state, and largely determines the character of Amer- 
ican institutions. As on this autumn day the fresh 
sea wind blowing from the New England shore 
breathes health into many an inland valley, so 
the penetrating influence of the Puritan principle 
has been felt in every part and crisis of the nation’s 
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I do not need to say that the original Calvinism 
of the Puritan churches has been profoundly modi- 
fied, not only by the influences which are common 
to all civilized lands, but also by the special political 
theories and habits of the American people, and by 
the social conditions of new and rapidly growing 
communities. No religious body in America is 
precisely like the denomination which may bear the 
same name and acknowledge the same confession in 
Europe. In New England itself Calvinism has dis- 
appeared. The original churches of the Pilgrims 
and Puritans are almost all Unitarian in faith and 
fellowship, while the so-called Orthodox churches 
are almost equally liberal in theology and flexible 
in organization. The prevailing Protestantism of 
the Middle and Western States is increasingly broad 
and catholic. Each one of the great Protestant de- 
nominations has been rent with schism. The 
Methodists are split into a dozen different bodies, 
the Baptists into as many more. The Cumberland 
Presbyterians represent a revolt from the Calvinism 
of the old-school Presbyterians; the reformed Epis- 
copalians, a revolt from certain rubrics and phrases 
of the Prayer Book; the Protestant Methodists, 
a revolt from the Episcopate; the Unitarians, a re- 
volt from the tritheism and dreadful teaching of 
human depravity which characterized eighteenth- 
century Congregationalism. In each and every case 
the main body, instead of .reverting to bigotry by 
the expulsion of its more progressive elements, has 
girded up its loins, and followed hard after its own 
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heretics. It is safe to say that the Unitarian schism 
in the Congregational churches, inevitable a century 
ago, would be impossible to-day. The Presby- 
terian Church has just succeeded in enacting certain 
radical amendments to the Westminster Confession. 
The Methodist and Episcopal Churches witness a 
steady decrease in the power of their bishops. The 
preaching in all Protestant pulpits becomes less 
and less doctrinal and more practical. Steadily in 
that conflict which Carlyle called “the struggle of 
men intent on the real essence of things against 
men intent on the forms and semblances of things ” 
the victory tends to the side of those whose trust is 
in the light of reality. With increase of knowledge 
and the pressure of social problems the emphasis of 
the doctrinal teaching changes from the sovereignty 
of God to the Fatherhood of God, from the priv- 
ileges of the elect to the rights of the brotherhood 
of man. The higher criticism of the Bible is taught 
in all but one of the Protestant theological schools 
of the Northern States. ‘The study of the ethics 
of social questions more and more takes equal rank 
in the education of ministers with the study of the- 
ology. Conversion in most Protestant communions 
has come to mean nothing more than a decision to 
seek the truth and do the good. Regeneration has 
come to be regarded as a process of spiritual educa- 
tion, salvation as “‘a growth out of selfishness into 
service.” As to future destiny, the prevalent teach- 
ing of the Protestant Church is either a frank Uni- 
versalism or a non-committal statement which looks 
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any way except toward the old stern belief in end- 
less punishment. 

While these churches have thus gained i 
mensely —and still are growing —in breadth ir) 
view, in humane sympathies, and in self-govern- 
ment, it may be questioned if they have also gained 
in ethical spiritual vitality. It may reasonably 
be doubted if the present ministers and members of 
the orthodox churches are equal in loyalty to truth 
and in the spirit of self-sacrifice to the men and 
women whose convictions were shaped by a severer 
creed and whose characters were disciplined in a 
more rigorous social and religious climate. The 
grave peril that confronts the orthodox churches 
to-day is that of insincere conformity. It would be 
easy to point out the scholarly deficiencies and the 
discrepancies between creed and practice. It would 
be easy to show the serious difficulties in which the 
professedly orthodox ministers and churches find 
themselves when they try to make new wine stay in 
their old bottles, to harmonize antiquated formulas 
and modern knowledge, to make seventeenth- 
century phrases express twentieth-century ideas ; 
but to assail a great religious party just when it is 
struggling to adapt itself to higher truths and larger 
usefulness is too ungenerous a task. Let it’ suffice 
that the prevailing forces in orthodox Protestantism 
are generally liberal, tending to purify doctrinal 
systems, to popularize church government, and to 
elevate righteousness of life above dogmatic accu- 
racy of belief. 
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Besides the dominant Evangelical Protestantism 
two other important influences work in American 
religious life,— on the one hand the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and on the other hand the independent 
churches or fellowships which avowedly represent 
liberal Christianity. ‘The Church of Rome has had 
a wonderful career in the United States. When the 
American government was established, the adhe- 
rents of the Roman see were numbered as the least 
of the sectaries: they now constitute the largest 
single denomination. No stronger testimony to 
the power and discipline of the Roman order can 
be discovered than the rapid and thorough way in 
which, with slender resources, parishes and schools 
have been organized and equipped. The achieve- 
ment of the Catholic Church in receiving and caring 
for the great masses of emigrants of diverse nation- 
alities and tongues has been an exhibition of incom- 
parable administrative ability. The unconscious 
action and reaction between Catholics and Protes- 
tants in America has been healthy. The Catholics 
have taught the Protestants how to study the in- 
finite varieties of human nature, how to have com- 
passion on the multitude, and how to call noble 
music to the aid of devotion. They have shown us 
the folly of taking away their playthings from spir- 
itual children and of permitting the devil to have 
all the good tunes. They have helped to mitigate 
the dulness of the Calvinistic Sabbath and to glorify 
social enjoyment and good cheer. Above all, they 
have Se piided the clinging love that refuses to be- 
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lieve in any great gulf set between our souls and 
the beloved dead. They have wisely interpreted 
the deep instinct of the human heart which believes 
in the communion of saints. The medizval ele- 
ments in Catholic creed and worship have been 
profoundly modified by contact with democratic 
conditions. The Roman Church in America differs 
materially from the Roman Church of Italy, Spain, 
or Belgium. At first almost exclusively a foreign 
church, both in priesthood and in laity, it more and 
more takes its normal place as a permanent element 
in American life. The priesthood is now chiefly 
recruited from American-born youth who receive 
their training in their native land and who are gen- 
erally as ardently patriotic as the sons of Pilgrims 
themselves. 

The Roman Church has indeed at times been 
found in opposition to the American school system, 
and its priests have occasionally dabbled injudi- 
ciously in politics; but it is almost always to be 
found a stout fighter for temperance and for econ- 
omy in public administration. It is divided from 
Protestantism by fundamental intellectual disagree- 
ments, but American Protestants must gratefully 
recognize that for a great mass of their fellow- 
citizens the Catholic Church performs a’ service 
which no Protestant church is fitted to render. For 
those who have little power to think for themselves 
a church that can teach them how to obey is indis- 
pensable. The Roman discipline often unfolds a 
saintliness that may well bow our hearts in respect. 
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If it upholds a doctrine of the priesthood and the 
sacraments which obscures the light of the Christian 
gospel, if it grossly carnalizes religion, its very bigotry 
is exercised in a cause in which all Christians are 
enlisted. The earnest Catholic holds to his sacra- 
mental theories, because he believes that through 
the mass the eternal life of God can be made the 
actual possession of men. If we have anther way 
to God, let us not fail to recognize that, though by 
different paths, we are “urged by one great motive 
to the same great end.” 

At the other extreme from Roman Catholicism 
are the free and independent churches that are fear- 
less in their devotion to truth, and whose chief in- 
terest lies, not in doctrines or ceremonies, but in the 
worship of the heart and in the cultivation of the 
life of integrity, purity, and public serviceableness. 
The liberal forces in American Christianity are not 
confined to any one denomination or group of 
churches. They appear sporadically, but unmis- 
takably, in all the churches, even in the great ecclesi- 
astical corporations themselves. The liberal com- 
munion is the fellowship of all those who are 
intellectually hospitable, who do not fear that in- 
vestigation can discover any poverty in God, who 
assign the seat of authority in religion neither to 
infallible church nor infallible book, but to the 
reason and spiritual capacity of man. The liberal 
forces have found their largest scope in the churches 
that are congregational in polity. I should not, 
however, fail to testify that the gospel of the Inner 
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Light, to which the Society of Friends has borne 
brave and quiet testimony, has been. not the least 
of the liberalizing tendencies as well as one of the 
purest moral influences in America. The sweetness 
of domestic life, the promotion of peace and all 
progressive social reforms, owe an incalculable debt 
to the Quaker. I should also bear witness to the 
ethical contribution which Reformed Judaism — 
proportionally, the wealthiest religious communion 
in America—has made to the national life. The 
Reformed Jews have set high standards of educa- 
tion and family devotion, and they have set in 
motion the wisest and most thorough systems of 
charity. The recent development of the movement 
most inaccurately entitled Christian Science has 
been, on the whole, beneficial. It is entangled in 
a deplorable charlatanism and involved in most un- 
scientific practices ; but its fundamental philosophy, 
when cleared from the fog of verbiage, is found to 
be sane and broad, so that its general influence is 
undeniably wholesome. The simplicity of the gos- 
pel of Christ is, however, best represented by the 
fellowships called Unitarian and Universalist, a little 
company of perhaps a quarter of a million people 
gathered into some thousand independent congrega- 
tions, with their chief strength in New England, but 
well represented in all the Northern and Pacific 
States, and sparsely in the Southern States. 
These free churches find their justification for 
being in no passion for dissent or freak of wilful- 
ness. They are the natural product of the good 
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soil of Protestantism, and represent the Puritan 
principle in its highest development. Their dis- 
tinctive teaching is the assertion that the finite 
spirit may hold communion with the infinite Spirit 
without any mediation. The free churches build 
upon the faith that God is manifest in human life. 
They do not seek to make ends of themselves, but 
to provide the means of quickening the higher feel- 
ings and faculties. They seek to guide life in clean 
and honest ways, and to consecrate intellectual and 
material resources to the glory of God by securing 
them to wise human uses. They preserve Chris- 
tianity from being narrowed by priestly or scho- 
lastic interpretations. They refuse to allow religion 
to separate itself from other human interests. 
They collect the best wisdom of all lands and 
times, and with it feed the altar fires of the living 
God. I do not say that they have attained their 
ideal, but toward that ideal they tend, mightily as- 
sured that, “where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty,’— not the false liberty which means law- 
lessness and breeds chaos, but the liberty of son- 
ship, of service, and of growth. 

The free churches disarm certain natural preju- 
dices against religion by allying it with common 
sense, with the best instincts of the heart, and with 
the happy service of the brotherhood of man. 
They set forth a religion for daily life, and believe 
in the educational value of happiness. They hold 
to the naturalness of Christianity. They take for 
granted the divine life and longing in the hearts of 
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men and. women, and seek to quicken it by associa- 
tion and common work and worship. Their force 
is as that of a stream flowing from a mountain 
height, which is feeble in origin, which may be here 
delayed and there for a moment diverted, now 
vexed with rapids and then calm in monotony, 
which takes to itself tributary streams and is re- 
freshed by their brightness, which turns the busy 
wheels of human activity, and finally finds its ex- 
panded power in the great eternal sea. 

More and more these free churches, whatever 
their name or denominational allegiance, are coming 
into conscious sympathy and co-operation. There 
are diversities of gift among them, but the same 
spirit There are differences of emphasis and 
operation, but their intellectual agreements and 
spiritual affinities are increasingly manifest. They 
are urged to unity by outward pressure as well as 
by inward attraction. Sacerdotalism and material- 
ism are arrogant foes that beset them on either 
hand. Of the prevalence of the commercial and 
secular spirit I need say little. Such as it is, it 
makes itself sufficiently apparent to the most super- 
ficial observer of American life. Americans some- 
. times appear to be engrossed in trade and money- 
making, but it will not do to take this aspect of 
American life too seriously. Materialism comes up 
against the citadels of Christian theism with the 
noise and boast and flaunting array of Sennacherib 
against the cities of Judah, and sometimes, in these 
days of our amazing commercial activity, it seems 
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as if “ Prosperity ” were deified and the eyes of the 
people were dazzled by the new glory, and their 
hearts won by the invader’s promise of riches and 
empire; but already, as to the Assyrian of old, is 
the word of the prophet being fulfilled,— “ By the 
way that he came up, by the same way shall he 
return.” There is no permanent peril to the 
deeper life of the people in the gusts of commercial 
passion that sweep periodically across the marts of 
trade. The soil that to-day brings forth the largest 
crop of weeds will perhaps to-morrow bear the rich- 
est spiritual harvest. 

Sacerdotalism is a more unnatural phenomenon 
in American life. Its power is small, but its pre- 
tensions are great. In the Protestant Episcopal 
Church it is constantly growing in influence. It 
appears to furnish a religious home for some devout 
and submissive souls who need in their religious 
life the crutch of stated observances. It commends 
itself by the self-sacrificing though often injudicious 
labors of its priestly adherents in behalf of the poor 
of the cities. But its piety lacks the quality of 
robust manliness. It deifies correctness of speech 
and attitude, and represses individuality. It is fun- 
damentally in opposition to the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free. It interposes semi- 
magical mediators between the Father God and 
those who ought to be his fearless children. It 
really belongs within the fold of the Roman 
Church, of which it is a mutilated copy. It can- 
not but prove to be a temporary reaction against 
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the prevailing liberalizing tendencies that character- 
ize American Christianity. 

What are the facts which justify a confidence that 
the free churches represent the type of Chris- 
tian thought and organization that will prevail in 
America? I leave out, for want of time, the in- 
fluences which are everywhere at work,— the time 
spirit, the spread of democratic institutions, the 
growth of the scientific habit of mind. Let me 
speak only of the influences that have peculiar 
potency in the United States. 

1. I mention first the absence of all legal and statu- 
tory barriers. _ Under the practice of universal 
toleration there is absolute freedom to grow and ex- 
pand. The social ostracism of dissenters is un- 
known in America save in immature communities. 
The liberal churches have only to overcome the oppo- 
sition of orthodox prejudice or misunderstanding. 
If they fail in this new century to lead the intellect- 
ual and spiritual life of the nation, it will be becanse 
of their own inertness and unworthiness, because 
they have been “disobedient to the heavenly 
vision.” 

2. I mention the fact that the Congregational 
polity of church government is best adapted to the 
political and social life of a republic. The great 
ecclesiastical corporations, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, are at great initial disadvantage. All 
American institutions require constant readjustment 
to the changing needs and beliefs of a mobile peo- 
ple. A dogmatic system that admits of no reform 
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is an anachronism in a democracy. It is only a 
free church that breathes naturally in the atmosphere 
of a free state. The two grew up together, and 
are still interdependent. Further, any church’ that 
endeavors to transplant to America class distinctions 
or clerical pretensions is an alien in a land where 
every man carries his sovereignty under his own hat. 
The Roman, Anglican, and Lutheran communions 
all suffer from this handicap ; while the independent 
churches which are governed by their own local 
constituencies, which determine their own covenants 
and choose their own ministers, find themselves in 
accord with their environment and close to the na- 
tional heart. The Church that is self-reliant in 
administration, elastic in doctrinal system, that 
founds its ministry not on any fiction of apostolic 
succession, but on sincere and Christian manhood, 
that describes itself as a company of the disciples of 
Jesus Christ united for the worship of God and the 
service of men,—that Church will possess the 
future if it is faithful to its opportunity. 

3. I venture to say that American family life has 
a quality of tender devotion and considerate cour- 
tesy which is not indeed unknown elsewhere, but 
which is pervasive in America. The relations of 
husband and wife and of parents and children are 
generally just and gentle. The moral standards 
that guide family life are Puritanic in origin, and 
retain their potency; but the Puritan severity has 
entirely disappeared from the family discipline. It 
has been supplanted by a freedom and a demonstra- 
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tive good will which sometimes seems slack to 
critics of sterner mood. Now the Christian life is 
much more a matter of the heart than of the head. 
Its root and type are in family love. The growth 
of tenderness and justice in domestic life cannot fail 
to make American Christianity equally just and 
kind and brotherly. 

4. There are some traits of character that are 
conspicuously American, and which contribute to 
the overthrow of false ideas about religion and the 
spread of ideas, which are, indeed, as old in theory 
and utterance as the Christian gospel, but which are 
new in realization. They are, moreover, like all 
the special influences I have mentioned, the posses- 
sion of women as well as men. The characteristic 
American love of humor and power of ridicule helps 
to bring all infallibilities to their doom. Many of 
the old errors are more readily laughed out of court 
than argued out. Dogmatic certainties and eccle- 
siastical arrogance are the easy victims of a pointed 
joke. All inflated claims and pretensions are quickly 
punctured by the needle point of wit. The good 
spirit of laughter is on the liberal side. 

Again, the American is naturally an optimist. 
His temperament and his experience alike persuade 
him to look on the bright side of things. His 
instincts favor belief in a cheerful and humane form 
of ‘ide The American has not the Scotchman’s 
love for gloomy theological speculation, or the 
German’s scholarly patience and industry, or the 
Frenchman’s vivacious imagination. He pays alle- 
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giance to a religion that does something, and does it 
quickly and efficiently. Again, he is not averse to 
novelties, He approaches new ideas with a cheerful 
confidence such as no other people exhibit. Many 
highly cultivated people in Kurope are temperamen- 
tally conservative, and the persistence of established 
churches and conventional usages and outgrown 
dogmas is due to the fact that the best people are 
opposed to changes of which it is impossible to 
foretell the outcome; but for us Americans so many 
new experiences have proved to be fortunate expe- 
riences that we are not disposed to regard novelties 
with distrust. Our continent is new, and has proved 
marvellously rich. Our laws are novel, and have 
promoted human welfare and happiness. Our polit- 
ical machinery is an experiment, and it works well. 
Our people have pushed into unexplored territories, 
and made them the abode of happy millions. The 
untried is therefore to us desirable rather than sus 

picious. A confident expectation of good charac 

terizes the American, and qualifies him to receive 
and adopt happier faiths and larger hopes. 

5. The brief but already historic record of the 
free churches commends them to popular approval. 
Their just pride is in the type of character they 
produce and in the men and women they have 
developed for the public service. The temperament 
which makes a man an independent in his religious 
thinking is usually the temperament which makes a 
man a leader in any occupation to which he gives 
himself. To an unparalleled degree the men and 
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women trained in the fellowship cf the free churches 
have served the cause of education, of pnilanthropy 
and reform, of literature, art, and science. I will 
not weary you with the recitation of the deeds of 
these men and women, I will not read the long lists 
of distinguished names. They are known of all 
who read American history. Suffice it that the 
fruits of liberal Christianity are plentiful and good 
and that the forms of faith and government prac- 
tised by the free churches have proved their capacity 
to produce America’s chosen leaders in almost every 
walk of life. 

It is not for me in this presence to glorify these 
churches that I love, or that dear land of which 
they are the flower and pledge of spiritual harvest. 
I do not ask your praise for them; but I do ask 
you for your confidence, your co-operation, and 
your prayers of affectionate good will. May I not 
ask that the brethren who are bound with us in the 
control of the law of liberty, whatever their name or 
nationality or tongue, will pray for a blessing on 
their comrades far across the sea,—on the quiet 
homes wherein the new generation is being trained 
in simplicity and righteousness; on the congrega- 
tions which after the way men call heresy worship 
the God of their fathers; on their unconstrained 
religious life; on their eager search for truth,— that 
these churches may justify their noblest hopes, and 
prove fit channels for the inspiration of the living 
God, declaring his messages, transmitting his healing 
ministries, entering into his abundant life, and re- 
joicing in his never-failing love. 
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Sunday School and Congregation. By Rav. Henry H. BARBER. 
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Loyalty. By Rev. Minot J. Savacez, D.D. 
Freedom of theught; progressive revelation ; all truth is one. 
59. Rational Spirituality. By Rev. Grorcr Croswett Cressey, D.D. 


Conviction ; reverence; consecration to duty. 
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By Rev. WitiraAm H. Savace. 


Answers the questions: Has the liberal church a real religion? Is this religion 
Christian? What is religion? What makes it Christian? 


62. Religion its own Evidence. By Rev. Gzorcz BATCHELOR. 


Religion: its phases, emotions, forms of expression. Christian and scientific evi- 
dence, ethical basis; religious experience. 


63. Religious Habits. By Rev. Tuomas R. SLIcErR. 
‘* Waiting upon the Lord;’’ obedience; church service; the use of the Scriptures ; 
the need of prayer. 


64. The Making of a Soul. By Rev. Ggorcs A. THAYER. 
Law not chance guides the world; the object of life; discipline; faithfulness 
amidst discouragements. 

65. Ideal Substitutes for God. By Rev. James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. 


Morality ; collective humanity ; moral idealism. The attempt to retain the religion 
of human character while discarding all conscious relation with the Living God 
is impossible, for in that relation centres the very life of religion. 


66. The Relation between Ethics and Religion. 
By Rev. Jamgs Martineau, D.D., LL.D. 
Religion, as containing the Supreme Personal Relation, completes Ethics which 
treats of the right ordering of Personal relations, and in doing so transfigures it 
throughout. 
67. The Religious Education of Children. 
By Rev. Minor J. Savacg, D.D. 


Children should be trained to a consciousness of God}; of the conscience; to a 
response tolove and worship. The atmosphere of the home; books; church 
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God. By Rev. Samuer R. Catturop, D.D. 
God, all in all: His power, exactness, economy, justice, wisdom, and love. 
Modern Biblical Criticism. By Rev. Crawrorp H. Toy, LL.D. 
Its spirit, method, and results, 

The Mind of Christ. By Rev. Brooke Herrorp, D.D. 
The thought of Jesus about God, man, the life to come, as shown in the Gospels. 
Unitarianism. By Rev. Rusu R. Suippen. 


A history of the belief, in the early church, in Italy, France, Holland, Switzerland, 
Germany, Poland, Transylvania, England, Scotland, Ireland, America. Organiza- 
tion. Doctrinal views. 

Co-operation for Holiness. By Rav. Joszrn H. Crooxer, D.D. 
Religious co-operation consistent ,with intellectual freedom. Fellowship should 
not be conditional upon dogma. 

Religion and Life. By Epwarp ATKINSON. 
True religion cannot be separated from life. Commerce is mutual service. Eco- 
nomic faith when joined with spiritual insight makes for the welfare of mankind. 
The Mistakes, the Opportunities, and the Needs of Unitarian- 
ism. By Rev. GrinDALL Reynocps, D.D. 
Explanatory of the Unitarian position and obligations. 


The Growth of Christianity from the Mustard Seed. 

By Rev. Tuomas G. Mitstep. 

The first statement of doctrinal Christianity; the Apostolic doctrine. The word 
‘*Trinity’’; original sin; the New Testament; the ‘“' Real Presence’’; the atone- 
ment. 

The Judgment Day of the Church. By Rev. Cuarves G. Amzs, D.D. 
The judgment day is a day of new opportunity and of glorious hope. The test of 
religious work must be found in its life, movement, progress. 

*‘Is not this Joseph’s Son?” By Rev. Tuomas L. Exiot, D.D. 
The Unitarian faith in Jesus : his human personality the key and inspiration of the 
Unitarian mission. 

How to Die. By Rev. Minor J. Savacz, D.D. 
Tradition of the origin and cause of death; life after death ; need of trust; how to 
prepare for death. 

The Real Jesus. By Rev. Howarp N, Brown. 
His greatness of soul, embodied in love to God and love to man, 


The Bible. By Rev. James Freeman CLarRKg, D.D. 
Its origin ; the doctrine of verbal inspiration; its true inspiration and power. 
Is Future Punishment Everlasting ? 

By Rav. Samugt C. Beanz, D.D. 


“The Fall”; ‘‘Hell’’; everlasting imperfection and punishment, improvement 
and final perfection considered from the Orthodox and Unitarian points of view. 


The Logie of Prayer. By Rev. Jounn Cucxson. 
A God who hears; prayer lifts us into closer harmony with God, 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. Translated from the Greek. 


A translation of a document believed to have been written in the second century. 


Will Mankind outgrow Religion? By Rev. Cuartss G. Amzs, D.D. 


States various objections that are made to religion; what is meant by religion; its 
permanence based on the divine in the human. 
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85. The Bible in Theology. By Rev. Witiram W. Fenn. 


Biblical theology and absolute theology. The Liberal admits no bonds or limita- 
tions save those in the constitution of the mind itself, How to approach the 
Bible; the ethics of the Bible; how it should be studied. 


86. The Perfect Law of the Lord. By Rev. Wittram H., Lyon, D.D. 


Application of the idea of law to the moral life; the making of character not the 
work of a moment, but the slow growth of years. 


87. What the World wants of us. By Rev. Cuarres F. Dorn. 
* a of pure faith, hope, love made a reality through loyalty to the Liberal 
churenh, 

88. The Preaching of the Cross. By Rev. Witi1aM H. Lyon, D.D. 


The cross stands for deliberate and loving self-sacrifice. 


89. The Three Stages of Unitarian Theology. 
By Rev. James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. 


The relations of creature to creator; of son to father; of the weak and tempted to 
the all-quickening spirit. 


91. The Unitarians. By Rav. Epwarp E. Haug, D.D. 
A history of the Unitarian church in America (1891). 


982. The Faith of Charity. By Rev, Cuarves C. Everett, D.D., LL.D. 
Believing all things; the faith in human nature, in Jesus, in God. 


93. The Divine Unity. By Rev. Aucustus Woopsury, D.D. 
Divine sovereignty and divine paternity; man a fellow-laborer with God; the 
‘* Larger Hope.” 

04. The Radical Difference between Liberal Christianity and Ortho- 
doxy. By Rev. Tuomas L. Exsot, D.D. 


The authority of different sects, and the sources from which they draw their beliefs. 

95. The Old Motives and the New Motives in Religion Contrasted. 

By Rev. Tuomas R. Sicer. 
The old fear, the new freedom; the old obedience through law, the new obedience 
through love. 

96. Christianity and Unitarianism. By Rev. Cuartes G. Ames, D.D. 
Christianity not a doctrinal system; the union of the human and divine; the 
method of freedom; spiritual culture ; the true living church, 

97. Hxperiencing Religion. By Rev, Sern C. Bracn. 
The essential elements of religion; the experience of religion should be a part of 
every-day life, enlarging and deepening from stage to stage. 

98. The Faith of a Free Church. By Rev. Samus. M. Crorners, D.D. 
The Unitarian faith in God, in Christ, in man, in prayer, in immortality. 


99. The Punishment of Sin. By Rev. Joun W. Cuapwick. 
be teas sternness of the Unitarian faith. The traditional hell and the hetero- 

Ox hell. 
100. Our Gospel. By Rev. Minot J. SavacE, D.D. 


The old and new belief about God, revelation, man, human destiny. 
101. The Theology of Unitarians. 
By Rev. Cuartes C. Everett, D.D., LL.D. 


Unitarians make no formal statement of belief; the ‘‘Scheme of Salvation ;” 
miracles; the dignity of human nature; the authority of Jesus; future life. 


102. The Church and the Masses. By Rev. Jon Cucxson. 
The duty of all Christian churches to the unchurched in cities. 
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The Incarnation. By Rev. Wittiam C. Gannett. 


Oriental and Greek incarnations ; early Christian beliefs in incarnation contrasted 
with those of the present day. 


Let Us Pray. By Rav. Cuarces G. Amus, D.D. 
Prayer no longer believed to be a means of changing the laws of the world. Life 
a prayer. 

The Strict and Normal Humanity of Jesus, By Rrv, Josmru May. 
The meaning and derivation of the word ‘‘ Christ ;’’ ‘* False Christs ;"? the Mes- 
sianic hope. Paul’s belief of the Hebrew Messiah and Son of God; the Logos. 

The Service of Prayer in the Work of the World. 

By Rav. Aveustus M, Lorn, 
fer essential fact of prayer; itis a real need; how to come into communion with 


The Consciousness of God. By Rev. Cuarues F, Doi. 
The aspiration after God; the outward channels of approach; the infinite com- 
munion. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. By Rav. Howarp N. Brown. 


The unity of the Godhead; the Fatherhood of God; the sonship of man; the 
Holy Spirit a living bond between God and man. 


‘What is Christianity P By Rav. Minor J. Savacn, D.D. 
The growth of the doctrines concerning Jesus; the essential things in Christianity. 


A Plea for Sincerity in Religious Thought. 
By Rev. Josrru H, Crooxrr, D.D, 


The Presbyterian action regarding Professor McGiffert’s book, “The Apostolic 
Age ;’? the Westminster Confession; the Presbyterians; the Congregationalists, 


The New Inspiration of Religion. By Riv. Tuomas R. Suicur. 


A conviction of reality; the reconciliation of religion and science; communion 
with God; a new interpretation of faith. 


Baptism and the Lord’s Supper as Interpreted and Observed 
by Unitarians. By Rev. Auausrus P. Reccorp, 


Services of dedication and reconsecration. The history of baptism. ‘The history of 
the Lord’s Supper; a symbol of human brotherhood, 


The Heritage of Liberal Christianity. 
By Rav. Lisi W, Sprague. 


A spiritual inheritance from the Bible; a Christian conscience ; freedom; spiritual 
worship; no bondage in opinion. 


The Church of the Spirit. By Rev. Francis G, Pranopy, D.D. 


A church of faith, hope, and love; Jesus’ emphasis on the mission of the Holy 
Spirit; other interpreters. Witnesses of the Unitarian faith— Channing, Parker, 
artineau. 


Progressive Liberalism in the Closing and Opening Century. 
By Cuarins W. Exiot, LL.D. 


Liberalism has created a change of opinion regarding the Bible, authority, sociology, 
revelation, religion. 


Our Beliefs; and Some of the Reasons for Them. 
By Rav. Jamns T, Brxny, 


Discipleship as shown in doctrinal beliefs about God, Jesus, the Holy Spirit, sal- 
vation, human nature, forgiveness of sin, heaven and hell. List of representative 
men holding Unitarian views. 
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119. Why go to Church ? 


. An Introduction to Unitarianism. 
By Rev. Samugt M. Crotuers, D.D. 


Many persons are unaware that there exists any church to which they may belong 
without giving up their freedom of thought. This tract is to bring to their knowl- 
edge thie ideals of the Unitarian church. 


The Power of Jesus’ Life. By Rev. GrRINDALL REynoLps, D.D. 
The pore witness given by Jesus ; the immortality of his teaching; the growth 
of Christianity. 


By Rey. Hersert H. Mort. 
Reasons for going to church simply stated. 


120. The Simplification of Life. By Rev. Samuet M. Crotuers, D.D. 


121 


What is most worth knowing, most worth doing. The ideal purpose and practical 
life should be one. 
. The True Basis of Religious Unity. By Rev. Cuartes W. Wenpré. 


“ The teaching of Jesus that practical religion is summed up in love to God and 
love to man.”’ 


122. The Divinity of Man. By Rev. Gzorcs W. Kent. 


The divinity not the depravity of man illustrated by the life of Jesus. 


123. God or Man? A Brief Examination of the Doctrine of the 


Deity of Jesus Christ. By Rev. Herpert H. Morr. 
A statement of the doctrine with arguments from Bible texts. 


124. The Divine Meaning of Life. By Rev. RicHarD W. BoynTon. 


A message to those lacking enthusiasm, hope, and faith. Life a service. 


125. Bringing Immortality to Light. By Rev. Cuarvzs E, Sr. Joun. 


Immortality a conviction. The present worth of life; victory over temptation; 
moral fearlessness. 


126. The Thirst for the Living God. By Rev. Francis G. Pzasopy, D.D. 


The moral lift of religious inspiration; the need of more study, a larger loyalty, 
consecration. Positivism; agnosticism ; the ethical movement. 


127. The Interpretation of Life. By Rev. Cuarcgs E. St. Jonn. 


128. 


“The path of duty is the way to glory.’ Difficulties are divine opportunities; in 
every soul exists the power of being honorable, faithful, patient, pure in heart. 


The Divinity of Jesus. By Rev. ALEXANDER T. Bowser. 
Jesus as Deity ; the true divinity; the revelation of God. 


(For additional tracts in this series see last page — 18. ) 
FIFTH SERIES 


The Ladder. By Rev. Joun F, W. Ware. 
A talk to young people on a worthy and unworthy start in life. 

The Parley. By Rev. Joun F. W. Ware. 
The story of Nehemiah as an example of steadfastness to duty. 

The Strong Man. By Rev. Joun F. W. -Warsg. 
The grandeur of human nature. 

The Unused Power. y By Rev. Joun F. W. Ware. 
The need of a strong purpose in life. 

The Gleaning. By Rev. Joun F. W. Ware. 
Self-search, ‘‘ Where hast thou gleaned to-day?” r 

The Cost. By Rev. Joun F. W, Warez. 


The Christian life is to be attained by strife and self-conquest. 
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FIFTH SERIES 11 


7. What did Jesus try to do? By Rev. Rickarp Mercatr. 
** Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” 

8. The New Birth. By Rav. RicHarp Mrrcacr. 
A new heart and new purpose. 

9. A Word to the Thoughtful. By Rev. JonaTHAN B, Harrison. 
The Unitarian thought about God, Satan, saints, heaven, hell. 

10. Through Narrow to Broad. By Rev. Joun F. W. Wars. 
Small beginnings leading to large results, in business, character, personal holiness. 

11. I am the Way. By Rev. Joun F. W. Wars. 


The Unitarian thought of Jesus as the way to God. 


12. Keep to the Right as the Law Directs. 
By Rav. Joun F. W. Wars. 
A good motto for life. 


13. Honesty is the best Policy. By Rav. Jonn F. W. Ware, 
_ The difference between policy and principle as the basis of honesty. 

14. The Unpardonable Sin. By Ray. Joun F. W. Ware, 
There is no unpardonable sin. 

15. Enter not into Temptation. By Rev. Joun F. W. Ware. 
* Resist beginnings.” 

16. How to be Happy: A Lay Sermon. By Miss M. P. WE ts. 
Health; activity; self-forgetfulness; determine thou to be happy ; trust in God. 

18. The Lord’s Supper. By Hon. WituramM Everett. 
Is there any satisfactory reason for refusing the invitation ? 

19. The True Safety. By Rav. Joun C. LEArNeD, 
An address to young people on the first departure from right. 

20. Across Lots. By Rev. Epwarp E. Hatz, D.D. 
The way of transgressors is hard ; illustrations, Isabel of Sidon, Herod the Great. 

21. Evil-Speaking. By Rev. Henry G. SpAuLpina. 


Thoughtlessness in speech, gossip, slander, the remedy. 


22. What will he Preach about? 


A Unitarian will preach about God, Christ, duty, love, rebuking sin, infinite atone- 
ment. 


23. The Oiled Feather. 


A lesson on the need of oil in rusty places, in story form. 


24. The Man who kept Himself in Repair. 
A temperance lesson, in story form. 


25. The Mother and her Boys. By Mrs. Brooke Herrorp, 
The mother must teach her boys self-control, truthfulness, honesty, usefulness, 
patriotism, and, to crown all, religion. 


26. Living in the Upper Stories. By Rev. Minor J. Savacz, D.D. 
How to find happiness; ¢hinking and doing. 

The Bright Side Out. By Rav. Cuarves F. Dore, 
The ideal life; the gospel of the beneficent God; the problems of life. 


28. The Thorn Bearer. By Rev. Wititam C. Gannett. 
Facing fate ; acceptance and surrender ; helps; heroism, 
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12 FIFTH, SEVENTH AND EIGHTH SERIES 


29. A Chivalrous Religion. To our Young Men and Women. 
By Ray, Cuarius F, Dorn. 
An appeal to live the Golden Rule, 


30. The Dark Souls and the Light. By Rev. Cuarvies F. Doin. 


For men and women in hours of weariness. Cheerfulness not dependent on cir- 
cumstances, 


31. The Mighty Contrasts of Life. By Rav. Cuarius F, Down. 
Yor the perplexed and the questioning. 


SEVENTH SERIES.— Short Tracts 


1. Real Christianity for To-day. By Rev, WittiAM Henry CHANNING. 
A practical, working faith, 


2. Childhood and Theology. By Rev. WiiuiAM P, Trrpen. 
‘The old and new conception of Jesus, in verse. 


3. Our Missionary Work. By Hon. Joun D. Lona. 
The crusade against the narrowness of dogma; the duty of preaching the gospel of 
esus, 
4, Bunyan’s Christiana’s Work. From" Scribner's Monthly.”” 
Christiana as a noble wife and mother. 
5. Christian Unity. By Rav, Cuarius F, Dorn, 
The essential points on which all Christians agree, 
6. A Story of the Prairies. By Rav, Ronert Corryer, D.D. 
How a young man was converted. 
7. Hymns. By Riv. Cuartas G. Amus, D.D, 
‘*The Lord’s Prayer ;’’ ‘‘ Eden come Again; ’’ '' The Old, old Story.” 
8. Judgment Days. By Ruv. Rusu R. Suirrun, 
The theological view; the real judgment. 
9. The Unitarian Aim. By Rev. Cuarcas A. Avian. 
A protest against dogmatism and bigotry. 
10. Who was Jesus Christ P By Riv. Cuariis A, ALLEN. 
The true yet mysterious humanity of Jesus as taught by Bible texts, 
1l. The Gospel that Jesus Taught. By Rav, Cuarums A, ALLEN. 


True worship and service. 


12. The Layman’s League. By Ruv. Samunu J. Barrows, D.D. 
Church attendance. 


EIGHTH SERIES 
(Reprinted from “The Christian Register?) 


1. Unitarianism and Original Congregationalism in New England. 
By Ruv. Epwarp E, Harn, D.D, 


A short history of the early Congregational church, with its characteristics at the 
present day. 
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EIGHTH AND NINTH SERIES 13 


— 


2. What do the Evangelical Denominations hold in Common ? 
By Rev. Wiru1am H, Lyon, D.D. 
The Bible as the ultimate source of knowledge on religious subjects; the deity of 
Christ ; reliance upon miracle. 
3. The Unitarian Church in its Relation with other Protestant 
Churches. By Rev. Howarp N. Brown. 
Misunderstanding on both sides. 


4. The Unitarian Attitude towards Theology. 
By Rev. Samuet M. Crotuers, D.D. 
Only those things are essential to Unitarian theology which are essential to the 
development of a strong, faithful, hopeful, and helpful life. 
5. The Modern Conception of God. By Rev. Minor J. Savacg, D.D. 
God omnipotent, eternal, Our Father. 


6. Unitarianism as a Social Force. By Rav. Jutian C. Jaynes. 
Man’s dignity and worth; personal righteousness; knowledge ; religious freedom. 


7. The Unitarian Church: Its Working Forces. 

By Rev. Freperick B. Mort. 
The value of the individual; the church; Conferences; Associations; the 
Women’s Alliance; Young People’s Religious Union. 

8. Unitarianism and Modern Discovery. By Rev. Joun W. Cuapwicx. 
Unitarianism has found a larger thought of God in the developments of science ; 
unity the prevailing idea in modern science. 

Unitarianism as a Character Builder. 

By Rev. Cuarues G. Amgs, D.D. 
The Unitarian movement is above all a call to the life of righteousness. 
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10. Unitarianism: Religion with Liberty. By Rev. Grorce BATCHELOR. 
The first stage of religion, bondage ; second, emancipation. 


11. Unitarianism as a Religion for Every Day. By Rev. Joun W. Day. 
Life is the test of faith. 


12. Unitarian Ideals. By Rev. Cuarzes F. Doxz. 


Unitarian churches exist in order to make the highest human ideals actual in the 
individual life, in society, and in the State. 


NINTH SERIES (For Unitarians) 


1. Our Mission and Our Missions. By Rev. Minor J. Savacz, D.D. 
The truth that maketh free; our mission to the spiritually hungering ; our methods. 
2. An Epistle to Unitarians. By Rev. Henry C. DeELonc. 


The significance of the name, its inclusiveness; the truth in the old dogmas. 

3. Zeal without Dogmatism: A message to Unitarians. 

: By Rev. Cuarzes E. St. Joun. 

The age of dogmatism; religious zeal; appreciation of what is earnest. The duty 
of pulpit and pew. ‘ 

4. Rational Religion: The Want ofthe World. By Rev. Joszrn May. 
Stewardship; reason 7# religion ; vital religion vevsus authoritative religion. 

5. Church Membership. By Rev. Austin S. GARVER. 
Concentration of power and collective strength gained by church membership. 
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14 NINTH AND TENTH SERIES 


6. Business Enterprise in Religion. By Rev. Brooxe Herrorp, D.D. 


The need of sex in the interest of religion, of enthusiasm on their part in the sup- 
port of the church and of the American Unitarian Association. 


7. Some Unitarian Opportunities. 
The American Unitarian Association, its work and its needs. 


8. The Needs of our Unitarian Work. By Rev. Samugt A. Exiot, D.D. 
Need of personal service, deeper religious vitality ; co-operative zeal. 


9. The Value of Unitarian Fellowship. 
By Rey. ArTHuR W. LITTLEFIELD. 
The wisdom of all the churches is needed to make safe the new and untried way 
for each one. 


10. The Education of our Boys and Girls. By Cuares W. Extot, LL.D. 
The influence of noble literature; value of the Unitarian heritage; character the 
object of education. 

1l. The Religious Training of our Young People. 

By JoNATHAN SMITH, Esq. 


It should go hand in hand with physical and intellectual culture, and should be 
systematic, persistent, and thorough. 


TENTH SERIES 


(Printed with the aid of the income of the Edward Wigglesworth Fund, and containing 
sermons by distinguished Unitarian preachers of the first half of the nineteenth 
century.) 


1. The Government of the Thoughts. By Rev, James Waker, D.D. 
Good or bad thinking the basis of character. 
2. The Open Windows. ; By Rev. Gzorcz Putnam, D.D. 


The windows of the soul to be kept open toward the light ; the windows of memory, 
sympathy, imagination, hope, religious faith. 

3. A Sermon on Immortal Life. By Rev. THEopore Parker. 
The arguments for immortality based on the general belief of mankind, the nature 
of man, and the nature of God. 

4. The Regent God. By Rev. Freperic H. Hepes, D.D. 
Differing thoughts of God and the universe: government by fixed external laws, 
by capricious interference, by uniform and direct action of Deity. 

5. The Victory over Death. By Rav. Octavius B. FROTHINGHAM. 
The dread and the blessing of death. 


6. A Discourse on some of the Distinguishing Opinions of Unita- 
rians. Delivered at Baltimore in 1819. By Rev. Witttam E. Cuanninc, D.D. 
A landmark of historic Unitarianism. 


7. Remarks on Creeds, Intolerance, and Exclusion. 
, By Rev. Wiitiam E. CHanninea. 
Human creeds, setting bounds to thought and stating where all inquiry must stop, 
tend to arrest that perpetual progress which is the life and glory of an immortal mind. 
8. A Discourse on the Church. By Rev. WitiiAM E. CuHannina, D.D. 


The true church, its simplicity as first constituted by Jesus and his Apostles. There 
is but one essential thing in religion, and this is the doing of God’s will. 
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ELEVENTH SERIES.— Short Tracts 


TO AID FAITH IN GOD 


1. Our Thought of God. By Rev. Cuarrzs F. Dots. 
The certainty of the fact of God; His presence and reality; our rest in Him, 

2. God within Us. By Rev. Cuaries F. Doue. 
The power, life, thought, justice, love, and will within man are but names of God. 

3. What if we Believe in God? By Rev. Cuaries F, Dog. 
The finite human life depends upon the actual present God. 

4. God Loves all Souls. By Rev. James Freeman Crarkg, D.D, 
God’s love creating, educating, saving. 

5. We Need to Know God. By Rev. James Freeman Crarkez, D.D. 


More, not less aust 5 needed ; God seen in science and in universal law, in duty, 
in the mysteries of being. 
SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JESUS 


26. Stilling the Tempest. By Rev. Jutran C. JAyNEs. 


The power of God in man is beautifying the earth, conquering sin, and transfigur- 
ing human character. 


27. The Temptation. By Rev. Jucian C. Jayngs. 
Human temptation, human struggle, and human victory. 
28. The Transfiguration. By Rev. Jucian C. Jaynes. 


The transformation of the human into the divine, the transfiguration of man with 
the glory of the spirit. 
BRINGING IMMORTALITY TO LIGHT 
51. What is Heaven? By Ray. James FREEMAN CrarkE, D.D. 
“The peace of God which passeth understandings” 


52. How to get Eternal Life: By Rev. James Freeman Crarkg, D.D. 


The problem of human existence; a sincere desire to serve God brings trust in 
Him, and love to man. 


53. Sureties of Life after Death. By Rev. Epwarp P. Prxssry. 
Religious faith confirmed by the teachings of modern science. 
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IN EXPOSITION OF THE BIBLE 


61. Keep the Bible. By Rev. James FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D, 
The letter and the spirit of the Bible. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


91. Unitarian Principles. By Rry. Henry M. Simmons. 
Religious unity; Unitarians have not lost Christ as a divine incarnation. 

92. The Law of Christ. By Rev. Epwarp P. Pressry. 
The brotherhood of man; Christianity is altruism, 

93. The Leadership of Jesus. By Rev. FRANK A. GILMorE. 
The personality of Jesus. 


CONCERNING HUMAN NATURE 


101, The True Self is the Best Self. 
* By Rev. James FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D, 


The idea of right and wrong, there is no natural depravity. 
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GERMAN AND SPANISH SERIES, ETC. 


. Is the Bible Infallible ? 


GERMAN SERIES 


Eine kurze Darstellung des Unitarianismus. [A Brief Account of 
Unitarianism.] By Rev. CHartes W. WENDT. 


. Das Unitarische Christenthum. Zine Ordinations-rede gehalten zu 


Baltimore, 1819. (Unttarian Christianity. An Ordination Discourse delivered 
at Baltimore, 1819.] By Rev. Witt1aM E, CHANNING, D.D. 

Der alte und der neue Glaube an Christus. Zin Vortrag gehalten 
von Dr. Moritz SCHWALB, reformirtem Prediger an St. Martini in Bremen. 
[The Old and the New Faith in Christ. A Discourse delivered by Dr. Moritz 
Scuwa.s, Preacher at St. Martin in Bremen. 


- Die Gottliche Erhaltung der Welt. Von Dr. R. Scuramm, Dom- 


prediger in Bremen. (The Divine Preservation of the World. By Dr. R. 
Scuramo, Preacher at the Cathedral in Bremen.] 


SPANISH SERIES 


. Una Introduccién al Unitarismo. [Ax Introduction to Unitarianism.] 


By Rev. Samuet M. Crotugrs, D.D. 


¢ Qué Creen los Unitarios? Una Declaracion de Fé. (What do Unitarians 
Believe? A Statement of Faith.] By Rev. CHaRLes W. WENDTE. 


La Salvacién Universel. By Rev. Evaristo Hurtapo, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


- What do Unitarians Believe? By Rev. Samugt J. May. 


Unitarians believe that every rational being is under the highest obligation to form 
his or her own opinions about religion, “ that Jesus is our great exemplar,” that 
personal holiness of life is the one thing needfi Unitarians repudiate the Ortho- 
dox doctrine of the Atonement. 

By Rev. JaBez T. SUNDERLAND. 
Does the Bible claim infallibility ? Where does the doctrine come from? ‘‘ The 
whole Bible or none!”? The Bible’s real value. 

Inspiration of the New Testament. 

By Rev. JAMgs FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 
Method of inquiry; the history of doctrine; proofs of special inspiration ; it is not 
infallible. 

Scriptural Belief of Unitarian Christians. 

Texts of Scripture setting forth reasons for Unitarian beliefs. 


A Statement of Belief Adopted by the New i, Unitarian 
Association. 

Unitarian beliefs copiously illustrated by texts. 

The Kingdom of God. By Rev. Epwarp E. Hats, D.D. 
‘Glad Tidings.’’? The reign of God in the world of God’s children. 

The Unity of the Spirit. 
It is clearly manifested in the great enthusiasms of philanthropy and religion, not 
at all in the acceptance of creeds. 

What do Unitarians Believe ? By Rev. Cuartes W. Wenprtt. 


A statement of faith, together with appendices on the Unitarian church and the 
Unitarian fellowship. 


By Rev. CHarzes A. ALLEN. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND PAMPHLET SERIES 17 


9. Unitarianism: What does it Stand for? By Rev. Epwarp A. Horton. 
Love of truth; enthusiasm for humanity ; the spirit of Jesus. 

10. Unitarianism: What did it set out todo? What has it accom- 
plished? What is its future ? By Rev. Epwarp A, Horton. 
An account of Unitarianism in New England; illustrious Unitarians, their work 
and influence. 

11. Unitarianism: What does it Mean? By Rav. Frepericx B. Mort. 
Faith in God, Christ, religion, the Bible; emphasizes the importance of character 


and service. 
12. A Layman’s Answer to the Question ‘‘ What do Unitarians 
Believe ?’’ By G. Q. Cotton, 


A simple statement of some of the ideas which Unitarians hold. 
13. The Growth of Liberal and True Religious Thought. 
By Rev. ALBERT WALKLEY. 
As seen in the writings of Ian Maclaren. 


14. What Do Unitarians Believe? By Rev. J. T. SunpgrLanp. 
‘Unitarian interpretation of orthodox expressions of belief. Scriptural references. 
Representative Unitarians. 


PAMPHLET SERIES 


1. The Annual Report of the American Unitarian Association. 
The statements of the Secretary and Treasurer and the records of the work of the 
Association for the last fiscal year. 

2. The Unitarian Handbook. 

Suggestions and recommendations for the organization and administration of 
liberal churches. How to form a church, call a minister, manage finances, arrange 
for subsidiary organizations, etc. 

3. The Report of the Committee on Covenants. 

The methods of our Unitarian churches in regard to church membership, and 
makes specific recommendations to our ministers and parish committees. 

4, The Unitarian Church: Its History and Characteristics. 

By Rey. JoserpH H. Crooxesr, D.D. 
A pamphlet of 64 pages, clearly and briefly defining the principles of Unitarian 
Christianity and their historic development. 

5. The Results of an Inquiry into the Aims and Characteristics 
of Unitarian Preaching. By Rev. Samuet A. Exiot, D.D. 
An account of what Unitarian ministers are preaching about and of their purpose 
and methods in their pulpit work. 


Liberal Christianity in the United States. 
By Rev. Samugt A. Exrot, D.D. 


An address at the second International Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers, Amsterdam, Holland. 
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FOURTH SERIES 
129. The Worth of Enthusiasm. By Rev. Epwarp E. HALg, D.D. 


Achievement will come to those who trust the unselfish enthusiasm which 
exists in every concentrated effort. 


130. Why Unitarians observe the Lord’s Supper. By Rev. Joun W. 


Day. Amuch misunderstood position explained in a plain and candid way. 


131. What Think ye of Christ? By Rev. E. E. Hatz, D.D. The 


well-beloved Son of the living God, commissioned and anointed to bring in 
the kingdom of God. Our place is gratitude and loyalty. 


132. The Religious Gains of the Nineteenth Century. By Rev. W. H. 
Lyon, D.D. The great scientific doctrines of the century imspire deeper 
reverence for God’s universe, and thus prepare the way for stronger faith and 
more consecrated service. 


133. Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. By Rev. Epwarp E. HALE, D.D. 
** As we really come to live and move and have our being in God, we shall 
come to know that to child and Father there is one life in each and in both.” 


134. The Place of Jesus in the Religion of To-day. By Rev, JuLIAN 
C. Jayngs. ‘‘ He stands as a spiritual leader. He inspires by his example. 
He commands by his teaching. He marks out the way to God by the foot- 
prints of his own life.” 


135. Was Jesus God? By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. An endeavor 
to answer this question by interrogating: (1) Reason, or Common Sense; 
(z) The Bible; (3) History, Secular and Church. 


136. The Unitarian Vantage-ground. By Prof. Francis A. CHRIs- 
t1z. The development of dogma during the early Christian centuries. The ‘ 
unison between the modern intuition about human life and the Unitarian j 
affirmation of the highest spiritual capacity of man, 


137. The Common Faith. By Rev. SamureL M. Crotuers, D.D. 
The best development of the human soul can come tono manalone. His 
faith in spiritual realities is never serenely confident until it is confirmed by 
the response which comes from another. 


138. The Gospel of Personality. By Rev. Howarp N. Brown. 


This gospel is the real foundation and beginning of man’s higher life. 


139. Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal. By Rev. J.T. SUNDERLAND. The 
ey loftiest ideal of life and character that religion has ever given the world 
is that which we have in Jesus of Nazareth. 


140. Religion. By CHARLES W.EtIoT, LL.D. Religion, as a senti- 
ment and a mystery, but not as a mystification, is the real foundation of charac- 
ter, the very atmosphere of life. The truly religious man. 


141. Faith, Hope, and Love, The Children of Sorrow. By Rev. CHARLES 
A. Atten. The fundamental convictions of religion are made clear in times of 
sorrow. Suffering a means of an awakening to higher aims. 

142. Is Going to Church a Duty?) By Rev. Minor J. Savace, D. D. 
Church-going as an aid toward the deepest spiritual culture, is both a duty and 
anecessity. The church the only organization whose sole aim is the highest 

_—————CS___ god of the individual and of society. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS 


FOURTH SERIES (continued) 
143. Accepting Life’s Limitations. By Rev. JouN Dumonr Rerp. 


Personal adjustment to outward circumstance,— its trial and its blessing. 


144. Blessed be Drudgery. By Rev. WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Culture comes through the very drudgery of the commonplace and uncom- 
fortable things of life. 


145. Open Inspiration Versus a Closed Canon and Infallible Bible. 
By Rev. CHARLES WILLIAM PEARSON. 


The tenacious clinging to old outworn dogmas concerning the Bible only 
closes the eer to new truth, and brings a criticism upon those who 
should be foremost in seeking spiritual light wherever and whenever it may 
be found. 


146. A Man’s Right to Happiness. 
By Rev. CHARLES EDWARDS PARK. 


Every man has a right to oe eA he has earnedit; and the way 
of earning it is the way of real living, of earnest effort, of true growth and true 
self-cultivation. 


147. The Growth of Practical Religion. 
By Hon. Carroui D. WRIGHT. 


An optimistic presentation of the evidences of the growth of a true religious 
spirit at the present time. 


148. The Church and the Young People. 
By Rev. Minor J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


The things for which the Church as an organization stands, and the need of 
young people to keep in active touch with its ideals and work. 


TENTH SERIES 


g. The Divinity School Address. By RatpH WALDO Emerson. 


Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity College, Cambridge, July 15, 
1838. An epoch-making paper defining the motives and duties of the Chris- 
tian minister. < 


1o. The Transient and Permanent in Christianity. 
yi By THEODORE PARKER. 


An illuminating outline of the enduring and temporary elements in the Chris- 
tian religion. A separation of the essential and inconsequential in Christianity. 


11. Nazareth. By CarouinE H. DALL. 
A study of the life of Jesus as the result of forty years of Sunday-school teaching. 


ELEVENTH SERIES 


94. The Belief of Count Léon Tolstoi. 


Abstracts from his Reply to the Holy Synod, giving briefly his convictions 
concerning God, Truth, Christianity, Immortality. 


95. An Outline of Unitarian Thought. 
By Rev. GEORGE CROSWELL Cressry, D.D. 
A short sketch of the salient points of Unitarian belief. 
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